A MESSAGE FROM THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
PAPYROLOGISTS 


The Papyrological Navigator is by now a fundamental part of our daily 
research and teaching, and it would be easy to take it for granted, espe- 
cially since users have never been charged a fee. But a complex resource 
like this did not come into being without cost, and sustaining it is not 
going to be free, either. The basic technology support is provided by Duke 
University's Duke Collaboratory for Classics Computing, but at present 
there is no long-term management of the content of the Duke Data Bank 
of Documentary Papyri, and there is no permanent funding for the Heidel- 
berger Gesamtverzeichnis either. The long-term usability of the PN is thus 
far from guaranteed. 

We need a permanent position to manage the PN, and a fund to endow 
such a position has now been started. It is held by the Society for Classical 
Studies, which will invest it along with the rest of its endowment (which 
supports, i.a., the American Office of L'Année philologique), but it is up to 
us to raise the money. We will need at least $2.5 million (in current dollars) 
to support a research associate, who would eventually be housed in one of 
the institutions responsible for components of the PN, whether in the US, 
Europe, or elsewhere. Over $150,000 has already been contributed, with 
a promise of up to $500,000 over the next decade to match contributions 
by others. The ASP has appointed a committee to lead the effort to raise 
the money. 

Will you help guarantee the future of the PN? Contributions of any 
amount can be made by credit or debit card at https://classicalstudies.org/ 
support-scs/support-scs (select “Make a contribution to the SCS"); select 
"Digital Papyrology Endowment" to make sure that your contribution will 
go into the right fund. Contributions by check can be mailed, along with 
the form available at https://classicalstudies.org/support-scs/support-scs 
(select “SCS donation forms"), to the SCS, New York University, 20 Cooper 
Square, 2nd Floor, New York, NY 10003. For contributions of securities 
please contact the Executive Director of the SCS, Helen Cullyer, at helen. 
cullyer@nyu.edu. Thank you for making it possible for future generations 
to use this vital resource in their research and teaching. 
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A NEW GREEK NOVEL? P.MICH. INV. 4912B 


Thomas A. Wayment Brigham Young University 


Abstract. — This article presents the editio princeps of a first/early second 
century fragment of an unidentified Greek narrative, possibly a novel. 


Keywords: narrative, Osiris, temple 


P.Mich. inv. 4912b HxW=10.1x7.1cm  First/early second century CE! 


Physical Description 


P.Mich. inv. 4912b preserves on the front fifteen partial lines from a first 
or early second century papyrus fragment that is written in a fine literary 
hand. The acquisition record notes that it was purchased in Upper Egypt 
by H.I. Bell in early 1927 through a Cairo dealer, but no other information 
about its provenance is available. The papyrus is broken off along all four 
sides, and it is uncertain how many letters have been lost for each line. The 
ink is black in color and abraded in a few places, particularly along the 
periphery. The papyrus may have been folded along its vertical axis at 
one time, as evidenced by two vertical folds that are approximately 4.0 cm 
apart. There is no writing on the reverse side. 

The handwriting is in a freely serifed upright style found in other first 
and second century CE papyri. In this example, the serifs are added some- 
what clumsily and are particularly noteworthy in the adornment of a and p. 
Comparanda for the handwriting are found in P.Oxy. 21.2303 + P.Kóln 2.59 
(first century)? and P.Oxy. 32.2618 (first century). A more refined version 
of this style of writing is found in P.Ryl. 3.458 (second century). Given the 
paleographical comparanda, our papyrus should probably be dated to the 
first century CE and in any case no later than the early second; its unrefined 


! The Michigan APIS database lists the papyrus as having been purchased by H.I. Bell, 
but no specific information is given regarding its provenance. 

? L. Koenen, “Alkaios P.Kóln II 59 und P.Oxy. XXI 2303," ZPE 44 (1981) 183-184; 
G. Liberman, “Quelques remarques sur la jonction de P.Kóln inv. 2021 11ss. à P. Oxy. XXI 
2303 Fr. 1A+B 25ss = Alcée 298 Voigt," ZPE 77 (1989) 27-29: R.L. Fowler, *Recon- 
structing the Cologne Alcaeus," ZPE (1979) 17—28. 
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attempt at the style inclines one to an earlier date. On lines 2-3, the scribe 
set off the words òà iot and BactAéwc by leaving spaces, which were 
perhaps meant to impart a visual impression of formality or lavishness. 
As far as it is possible to tell, they do not appear to mark sentence or sec- 
tion breaks. 


P.Mich. inv. 4912b as Narrative 


These lines, although incomplete, preserve enough clues to show that 
they come from a previously unattested narrative. Possibly it is a frag- 
ment of a lost Greek novel. In the opening lines, the fragment begins with 
a reference to “a holy magnificent temple" followed by mention of “king 
Osiris," perhaps connecting the temple and Osiris, and “the throne of the 
lord king," likely in reference to Osiris also. A second feature of the text, 
also compatible with a novel, is what appears to be an exchange between 
two characters, which includes a narrative exchange: “he/she speaks to 
someone being carried off ... for me to the one summoned." Other, less 
certain clues include a fragmentary dialogue where the interlocutors speak, 
“you prayed to" or “you took interest in" and “you knew." 

The fragmentary narrative and mythical staging can be broadly and 
tentatively outlined. The narrative setting may have taken place in Egypt, 
or at least in the context of a retelling of the Osiris myth.? An unidentified 
temple provides the physical setting for the exchange, although the tem- 
ple could be connected to the retelling of the Osiris myth. Following the 
mention of the throne of the lord king, unidentified characters pray to 
those from heaven (nóXov), a context that remains particularly uncer- 
tain. From that point, which appears to set the narrative stage, a charac- 
ter speaks in the present tense to someone being carried off. In logical 
sequence, the narrative then mentions a female character that was sum- 
moned whereupon the speaker appears to know something that he also 
says was known to another participant in the narrative, perhaps the person 
who was summoned. At that point the story is too fragmentary to recon- 
struct in outline. 


3 E.L. Bowie and S.J. Harrison, “The Romance of the Novel," JRS 83 (1993) 171-172 
discuss the possibility of Isis parallels in Apuleius, Metamorphoses. The Tinouphis romances 
are similarly set in Egypt; see S.A. Stephens and J.J. Winkler, Ancient Greek Novels: The 
Fragments (Princeton 1995) 400—408. 
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Tentative Parallels 


Although this fragmentary narrative may belong to an unattested Greek 
novel, the surviving section has no direct parallels in any existing novels. 
Known first-century Greek novels include Ninos and Metiochus and Parthe- 
nope, each of which is partially preserved on papyrus. Antonius Diogenes’ 
Incredible Things is dated to the early second century, and a Greek version 
of the Sesonchosis legend developed sometime in the first through third 
centuries, although the dating of Sesonchosis is a matter of significant 
debate.^ The second century and later attest the complete text of Chariton's 
Chaereas and Callirhoe, Xenophon of Ephesus’ Ephesiaca, and Heliodorus’ 
Aethiopica.? In the surviving Greek novels, the presence of temples, altars, 
and shrines is commonplace, and thus, if this fragment preserves a snippet 
of a novel, it may be that the first lines mentioning *a holy magnificent 
temple" are part of a similar narrative setting. Comparison of the fragment 
under consideration with the attested Greek novels offers another possible 
context, namely that the lines mentioning Osiris may, in fact, function as 
a reference to the idealized sense of loss in Isis’ search for Osiris. This con- 
jectured interpretation could explain the context for the summons of two 
or more individuals later in the fragment.’ 

Parallels between Plutarch's De Iside et Osiride and the opening lines 
of our fragment that mention Osiris are quite generic. Plutarch specifically 
uses the titular “king and lord” in reference to Osiris, and he refers to him 
as a "great and beneficent king," although these parallels do little to pro- 
vide context for the ensuing fragmentary narrative. The text under exami- 
nation does not appear to be a direct praise of Osiris, or his counterpart Isis, 
because it quickly shifts away from what could be considered objects of 


4 Stephens and Winkler (n. 3) 118, 173—175 (for a discussion of papyrus witnesses of 
Antonius Diogenes) and 246—251 (for discussion of the Sesonchosis texts). E.L. Bowie, 
“The Chronology of the Earlier Greek Novels Since B. E. Perry: Revisions and Preci- 
sions," Ancient Narrative 2 (2002) 47-63 dates Chariton much earlier, as early as the mid- 
first century CE. 

> Stephens and Winkler (n. 3) 4-5. For the dating of and text of Chariton, see B.P. Reardon 
(ed.), Collected Ancient Greek Novels (Berkeley 1989) 21-124; B.P. Reardon, “Chariton,” 
in G. Schmeling (ed.), The Novel in the Ancient World (Leiden 1996), 312-317. 

€ Among the many examples that could be noted, see Xenophon, Ephesian Tale 5.109— 
110. 

7 A. Tagliabue demonstrates a similar phenomenon in Xenophon. See Xenophon's 
Ephesiaca: A Paraliterary Love-Story from the Ancient World (Groningen 2017) 139-150. 
K. Dowden, “The Gods in the Greek Novel," in A. Erskine and J.N. Bremmer (eds.), The 
Gods of Ancient Greece: Identities and Transformations (Edinburgh 2010) 366. 

5 tov yàp pacu.éa Kai Kdptov "Octpiv d~0aAL® Kai ckrxtpo ypaqovciv (Plut. 
Moralia 9.354f); ôn uéyac Bacuaedc edvepyétyc 'Ocipic yéyove (9.355e). 
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praise, from “the throne of the lord king," to a narrative about characters 
being carried away. The Isis hymns likewise provide only a few weak par- 
allels. Conjecturally, the lines mentioning Osiris may convey to the reader 
a general sense of location or intent to invoke the help of the deity in the 
upcoming ordeal of departure or return, or perhaps a priest of Osiris par- 
ticipates in some way in the narrative.? 

Heliodorus's mention of Egyptian worship of Osiris demonstrates how 
Greek authors employed the myth in novels: “This much they disclose 
to the public, but to the initiates they reveal that the land is Isis and the 
Nile Osiris, under alternative names. "!? Heliodorus's intent was to draw the 
reader's attention to Isis and Osiris as a type of a celebrated reunion. The 
parallels to Apuleius are weaker, although in Apuleius Osiris appears as the 
revealer who “appeared to me in a dream," and who is referred to as deus 
deum magnorum potior, et maiorum summus, et summorum maximus, et 
maximorum regnator Osiris (Apuleius, Metamorphoses 11.30). 

Tentatively, the temple, the invocation of the Osiris myth, and a noted 
return of individuals may represent the reunion of characters in a novel. A 
possible reconstruction of the fragment might look similar to the reuni- 
fication of Leucippe and Clitophon when the latter was imprisoned and 
awaiting death only to discover that Leucippe was still alive and nearby 
in the temple of Artemis. Clitophon, overwhelmed with joy at her return, 
rushed from his jailors in an attempt to be reunited with her.!! Little more 
can be said with confidence, however, about this fragmentary narrative, 
which appears to have its most significant parallels in the Greek novel. 


Diplomatic Transcription 


]. of 
J. clot oApBiot. veol 
Ju pocuUgoc ocetpetl 


? The papyrus lacks many of the features that would formally categorize it as a hymn. 
See the hymns published in L.V. Zabkar, *Six Hymns to Isis in the Sanctuary of Her Tem- 
ple at Philae and their Theological Significance," JEA 69 (1983) 115-137; H. Kockelmann, 
Praising the Goddess: A Comparative and Annotated Re-edition of Six Demotic Hymns and 
Praises Addressed to Isis (Berlin 2009) 6—36. Versnel offers a concise discussion of the 
key elements of an Isis hymn. See H.S. Versnel, Ter Unus: /sis, Dionysus, Hermes: Three 
Studies in Henotheism (Leiden 1998) 45. Cf. J. Whitehorne, “Pagan Cults in Roman Oxy- 
rhynchus," in ANRW 2.18.5 (1995) 3050-3091 for a discussion of eclectic tendencies to 
worship multiple Egyptian deities in diverse settings. 

10 Heliodorus, Aeth. 9. The translation is from T. Whitmarsh, Narrative and Identity in 
the Ancient Greek Novel: Returning Romance (Cambridge 2011) 130-133. 

!! Achilles Tatius, Leucippe et Clitophon 7.15—16. 
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]Opovovkuoptiovpacu.[ 
5 ]npacOgacroAovsp . [ 
]pitqckavcovarnavto[ 
]raógA.eyewopte[ . pel 
Jecvuoineupôeicavt . ]ri 
]vayvovckaietónc . [ 
10 |novtaareyt . [ 
]on[ . Ipe£0opev[ 
]xovtov[ 
]Agvcapes[ 
]vanvco[ 
15 ] . ncacOa[ 


Edited Text 
]. Sof 


]ócio 6A. pto vec [ 
Jui BacuAéoc Oceipet[ôoc 
]0póvov kvpiov Bacik[éoc 
5 ]ijpac0e Gc rôkov £pu . [ 
éc]ngpttnc kai tov änévrœ[v 
] tad Léyer xojuc[a]pe[v 
Jc có pot xepoOzicav [ . Imu 
d]vayvodc kai sidjc . [ 
10 Inüvra Grevt[ed0ev 
] On’[ ]pe® 6 péy [ 
Jxovrœv[ 
JAevcaps| 
]va fiv cof 
15 ]ncacOa[1 


“at a holy magnificent temple ... of king Osiris ... the throne of 
the lord king ... you pray to those from heaven ... western, and the 
entire ... This he/she says upon receipt of ... for me to the one sum- 
moned ... the one who knows certainly and you knew ... everything, 
at this point." 


1 A possible reconstruction of the first line, ó1]ó&o[, would add an 
additional clue to the identification of the fragment. A first-person pro- 
noun is evident in 1. 8, and this conjectured reconstruction may signal the 
pursuit of individuals. 
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2 The first partially visible letter has traces of curvature at the bottom, 
similar to o or œ, although it remains inconclusive, and therefore the pos- 
sibilities for restoring the first word are limited. ] ócío is the most obvious 
restoration in this context, but a place name is possible given the mention 
of a temple, but no place name recommends itself. rnepiociw “immense” 
would fit the context later in 1.5, which mentions “heaven” but “Pacia, 
or Kvocío are possibilities. An alternate reading is possible ] . c(o éABiov 
cof. Compare Plutarch’s retelling of the Osiris birth story Moralia 9.355e, 
óu puéyac PactAEve sdepyétnc “Octpic yéyove, “that the great and bene- 
ficent king has been born." 


3 L Ocipôoc. The genitive following Bacu.£oc is likely. A verbal 
parallel is found in A. Salač, “Inscriptions de Kymé d'Éolide, de Phocée, 
de Tralles et de quelques autres villes d'Asie Mineure," BCH 51 (1927) 379; 
compare S.K. Heyob, The Cult of Isis Among Women in the Graeco-Roman 
World (Leiden 1975) 48, Ey siu yov Kai dde ph Oceipiôoc pacu.éoc. 
Plut. Moralia 13.356 mentions the “reign of Osiris" (êkeivo Baci.gbov- 
toc Ocipiôoc), but there is no explicit parallel to the wording attested 
here. The first two letters, |xt, present a number of possible restorations: 
6vopa]ti, ölt, or the participle ending ov]t1, and therefore cannot be 
restored with confidence. 


4 An alternate reading is ]0pov où koptou BactA[, but its meaning 
remains similarly obscure. Compare P.Oxy. 11.1380.265, an Isis aretalogy, 
which contains similar phraseology, x]&v[1]ov 0póvov kóptov: Kai xpncuo- 
dov BaciAéo Katé[c]tncac mì tod ratpiov oikov eic tov ün[av]ta 
y póvov. 


5 The first word may be a form of several different possible verbs 
(Onpao, v&kpatpopat, covetpo, KATAPGoLAL, Epapar, atp@, or Gpaopar) 
and the accusative plural pronoun does little to clarify the meaning. Tenta- 
tively, the meaning in context is close to &püouar “you pray to those from 
heaven” or “you take for yourselves those of heaven," while acknowled- 
ging that other possible reconstructions cannot be ruled out. An alternate 
reading is also possible, ] “Hpac 0gàc nékov ‘Epugl1, but its meaning is 
similarly obscure and would require an expansion of the mythological reading 
of the opening lines. There are a number of examples of Ogzàc “Hpac known 
from inscriptions from Samos, see JG 12.6.324, 332, and 355 in K. Hallof 
(ed.), Inscriptiones Graecae, XII. Pars I. Inscriptiones Sami Insulae (Berlin- 
New York 2000). 
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6 Two readings of the line are possible, éc]nepitnc and ]nepi tic. The 
latter would in most cases require a genitive noun following tic although 
some Koine authors do employ the construction mepi thc with a resump- 
tive meaning “concerning which." The genitive plural, tov àánávco|v, is 
restored based on the faint traces of ink at the end of the line, but the noun 
änävtincic, also rare, would fit the narrative context also. 
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7  Afeminine/masculine participle (xojic[ó]ue[voc or komic[a]ué[vn) 
would follow the narrative structure. The feminine participle in 1. 8 (neu- 
pôeicav) may encourage the reconstruction of a feminine participle here. 


8 The meaning of this line is unclear, but the passive participle, 
whether plural or singular, carries the sense of a female character being 
summoned. 


9 Only the left bottom foot of a letter remains, similar to a, p, or À. 
The aorist participle &]yayvovc, from àvayvyvócko, is possibly an attri- 
butive participle and signals a shift in the developing narrative to a male 
character. The adjective Gvayvoc, unclean, would make little sense in this 
position. 


10 The adverb is not certain, and the traces of ink following argy are 
restored with more caution. 


11 Possibly Jpeto, ô uev [ was intended. 
12 Possibly £yóvtov but ónapyóvcov is also possible. 


15 The traces of ink could fit 1, suggesting no]ińcacãafı, but the traces 
are too faint to make any positive identification. 


TREATING SWOLLEN GLANDS AND SKIN CONDITIONS: 
A SMALL SHEET OF MEDICAL RECIPES 
(P.MICH. INV. 6803B) 


Anna Monte Università degli Studi di Udine and 
W. Graham Claytor University of Warsaw 


Abstract. — Edition of a small papyrus sheet with four medical recipes for the 
treatment of inflamed glands and of carbuncle, dating to the second half of 
the first century BCE — early first century CE. The recipe against carbuncle 
can be identified in a passage of Pliny the Elder's Natural History, whereas 
the other recipes share similarities with preparations ascribed to the physician 
Apollonios Mys and with one prescription included in Aelius Promotus’ 
Dynameron. 


Keywords: medical recipes, medicine, poultices, parotid glands, tonsils, 
carbuncle 


P.Mich. inv. 6803b is a small sheet of papyrus from around the second 
half of the first century BCE to the early first century CE containing three 
medical recipes on the recto and a fourth on the verso, which are intended to 
treat inflammations of glands (in particular the parotid glands and tonsils) 
and carbuncle, a skin condition.! 

Recto and verso have two different layouts. The three recipes on the 
recto are separated by paragraphoi and are introduced by a heading 
(prographe), followed by a list of the ingredients written in a “run-on” 


! We would like to thank the anonymous readers for their helpful comments, which 
improved this contribution. On medical prescriptions in general see M.-H. Marganne, 
“Etiquettes de médicaments, listes de drogues, prescriptions et réceptaires dans l'Égypte 
gréco-romaine et byzantine," in F. Collard and É. Samama (eds.), Pharmacopoles et 
apothicaires. Les «pharmaciens» de l'Antiquité au Grand Siècle (Paris 2006) 65-68 and 
I. Andorlini, “Prescription and Practice in Greek Medical Papyri from Egypt," in H. Froschauer 
and C. Rómer (eds.), Zwischen Magie und Wissenschaft. Arzte und Heilkunst in den Papyri 
aus Ägypten (Wien 2007) 25-30 (= I. Andorlini, I7044à iatpdv ou ovyypéguata. Scritti sui 
papiri e la medicina antica, vol. 1 [Milano 2017] 3-14, http://www.papirologia.unipr.it/ 
ERC/files/andorlini-ks1.pdf). Some examples of prescriptions on single papyrus sheets are: 
SB 14.12074 (first half of the third century BCE, probably the oldest medical prescription 
on papyrus known so far), SB 28.17142 (third-second century BCE), GMP 2.4 (first half 
of the second century CE), MPER N.S. 13.1 (second-third century CE), P.Grenf. 1.52 
(third century CE), PSI Congr. XX 5 (third century CE), GMP 1.13 (third century CE), 
GMP 1.14 (fourth-fifth century CE). 
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format. The recipes are basic: quantities are not provided, nor instructions 
to prepare the compounds.? They cover the upper half of the sheet, whereas 
the lower half has been left blank and contains only parts of two Demotic 
lines from an earlier use of the papyrus. The recipe on the verso lacks a 
heading,’ while the ingredients and corresponding quantities are listed in 
two columns.^ This change of format, along with the fact that the writer 
penned the fourth recipe on the back of the papyrus, instead of using the 
blank space on the recto, likely indicates that the writer was copying down 
the recipes from at least two distinct sources, which used different layouts.? 

The first prescription on the recto is intended to treat rnapotiôes, inflam- 
mation and swelling of the parotid glands, which are located beside the 
ears. The recipe consists of leek, powdered antimony, and goose fat and is 
not attested elsewhere in the papyri nor in the medical literature. Although 
none of the ingredients is attested in recipes specifically intended for inflam- 
mations of the parotid glands, leek and goose fat occur in recipes for gen- 
eral inflammations® and for earache; the addition of powdered antimony, 
however, is peculiar, since this ingredient is well attested to cure eye ail- 
ments but does not occur in recipes for ear conditions." We know at least 
three recipes to soothe earache ascribed to the physician Apollonios Mys 
(first century CE) with leek or goose fat, which were criticized by Galen 
for not working properly.* Apollonios Mys’ preparations are in liquid form 


> This concise type of recipe is defined by C. Fabricius as a “Kurzrezept:” see C. Fabricius, 
Galens Exzerpte aus älteren Pharmakologen (Berlin 1972) 29-30. Cf. also I. Andorlini, 
“Il ‘gergo’ grafico ed espressivo della ricettazione medica antica," in A. Marcone (ed.), 
Medicina e società nel mondo antico. Atti del convegno di Udine (4—5 ottobre 2005) (Firenze 
2006) 142-167 (= Andorlini, z044à iatpóv [n. 1] 15-36). On the difficulty of distinguishing 
lists and recipes, cf. A. Ricciardetto, "Inventaire et typologie des listes grecques et latines 
de produits pharmaceutiques," in T. Derda, A. Lajtar, and J. Urbanik (eds.), Proceedings 
of the 27th International Congress of Papyrology. Warsaw 29 July-3 August 2013, vol. 2 
(Warsaw 2016) 677—698. 

3 On the lack of a heading in medical recipes cf. R. Luiselli, introduction to GMP 2.11, 
p. 170 with n. 4. 

* “Run-on” format and column format are the two “mainstream” layouts of medical 
recipes on papyrus, cf. J. Lundon, introduction to GMP 2.4, p. 53 with n. 7. 

5 A parallel example of a papyrus sheet bearing recipes written in different formats on 
the recto and on the verso is provided by P.Grenf. 1.52 (third century CE). In that case, how- 
ever, the change of layout was probably due to reasons of space, as argued by I. Andorlini: 
the writer started writing the recipes in columnar format but could not complete the second 
recipe because he had reached the bottom edge of the sheet; he thus turned the papyrus and 
wrote the recipes again in “run-on” format (I. Andorlini, *P.Grenf. I 52: note farmaco- 
logiche," BASP 18 [1981] 1-3 = Andorlini, /7044à iatp@v [n. 1] 49-50). 

6 Cf. Ps.-Gal. De remed. parab. 2.5 = 14.417.14-15 Kühn. 

7 See note on recto l. 2 uexà otimos. 

5 The passages are quoted below, note on recto 1. 2 pao and on recto 1. 3 ynveiov 
otéato[c]. 
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and should be instilled in the ear. This could be also the case in the recipe 
of P.Mich. inv. 6803b, although we cannot exclude that it is a poultice, 
since poultices were the most common remedies against tapotiôec.? 

The second recipe concerns the treatment of üvOpaë, carbuncle, a skin 
condition that can affect the whole body, including the head and neck.!? 
The recipe consists of oak charcoal mixed with honey and is attested in 
a passage of Pliny the Elder's Natural History (36.203 carbunculum ... 
querneus carbo tritus cum melle sanat, *oak charcoal ground with honey 
cures carbuncle"), regrettably without mention of his source. The com- 
pound should probably be smeared on the affected area. 

The third recipe is for rnapio@ua, tonsil inflammation. The recipe is 
otherwise not attested but its ingredients, tamarisk fruit, aloe, honey and 
myrrh, are found in prescriptions for ailments of the throat. It could be a 
poultice or a medicament in liquid form to be gargled.!! 

The fourth recipe, written on the verso, lacks a heading, but we can still 
hypothesize what kind of ailment it might have been for. It consists of 
five drachmas each of goose fat, rose oil, and saffron and one drachma 
each of powdered white lead and white wax. Unlike the recipes on the 
recto, which use mostly simple ingredients easily accessible in Egypt, this 
recipe employs precious ingredients such as saffron, which was one of the 
most expensive substances of the ancient pharmacopoeia."? The prescrip- 
tion shares almost all its ingredients with a recipe for a plaster included 
in the Dynameron of Aelius Promotus (second century CE), in a section 
entitled mpdc pouata “against swellings: "? obv kpókov Sp. D^ wuuvôtiov 
obyy. a’ KpdKov dp. B- knpod AEvKod odyy. B^ poôivou Ékaiov obyy. 
Y" xpo ovv£y Gc EvarrAdoowv (Ael.Prom. Dyn. 55.3), “with two drachmas 
of saffron: of white lead one ounce; of saffron two drachmas; of white wax 
two ounces; of rose oil three ounces; use, changing frequently." 

The differences between the recipe of P.Mich. inv. 6803b verso and 
Aelius Promotus' prescription are: (1) Aelius Promotus' recipe lacks goose 
fat; (2) the proportions are different: in Aelius Promotus' recipe saffron 
is the "dominant" ingredient, as indicated also by the heading, while the 


? See note on recto |. 1. 

10 See note on recto I. 4. 

!! See the commentary for references. 

12 Cf. I. Andorlini, GMP 2.12, note on |. 2 (= I. Andorlini, /7044à iazpóv éot1 avyypán- 
pata. Scritti sui papiri e la medicina antica, vol. 2 [Milano 2018] 117-118, http://www. 
papirologia.unipr.it/ERC/files/andorlini-ks2.pdf). 

13 According to Galen, gôuata are swellings of the glands: Gal. Ad Glauc. de meth. 
med. 2.1 = 11.77.8—11 Kühn and Gal. De meth med. 13.5 = 10.884.1—2 Kühn; cf. also 
Paul.Aeg. 4.22 = CMG 9.1 343-344. 
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recipe of the Michigan papyrus instead requires the same amounts of 
saffron, rose oil, and goose fat. Both recipes prescribe a smaller amount 
of the metallic component (white lead). These differences, however, do 
not impair the conjecture that the recipe of P. Mich. inv. 6803b verso was 
also intended for treatment of @bpata. In fact, Aelius Promotus’ chapter 
on remedies against pouato includes three more recipes that share three 
or four ingredients with the prescription of the Michigan papyrus and with 
varying proportions.'^ 

Furthermore, the recipe of the papyrus also shares similarities with 
the composition of “white plasters” (Azvkai £unAaotpou, as described by 
Galen (De comp. med. per gen. 1.12 = 13.409-427 Kühn). “White plas- 
ters" are a broad group whose basic ingredients are white lead, litharge 
QaO6pyvpoc), white wax, fat, with the addition of water or an oil.'^ They 
treat various conditions, especially of the skin, depending on which sub- 
stances are added to the basic formula. The recipe of the Michigan papy- 
rus shares four ingredients with the basic formula of white plasters (white 
lead, white wax, rose oil, fat) but lacks litharge, which is a characteristic 
component of such plasters.!$ In any case, the white lead and white wax 
should have imparted a white color to the mixture. 

The writer of the Michigan papyrus took note of these recipes, copy- 
ing them down perhaps from distinct repertoires of recipes (receptaria) 
with different backgrounds." The recipes on the recto employ common, 
domestic ingredients such as leek, tamarisk fruit, honey and charcoal, 
and may stem from a tradition of popular medicine, with magical over- 
tones as in the case of the recipe against carbuncle.!? The recipe on the 
verso, instead, includes precious, expensive ingredients, such as saf- 
fron, and may originate from a source more linked to the proper medical 
pharmacopoeia. 


14 Dyn. 55.2 and 4 (white lead, wax, rose oil) and 55.7 (white lead, saffron, rose oil 
and wax). 

15 For the proportions of the ingredients cf. L.C. Youtie, P.Mich. 17.758, note on 
A.8-11. 

16 Cf. Gal. De comp. med. per gen. 1.12 = 13.409.2-3 Kühn tov Aevk@v &unrAGotpov 
où puóvov yitóOtov, GAAG Kai X106 pyoupov &yovoOv ^... the white plasters having not 
only white lead, but also litharge..." and 409.16—17 oi iatpoi piGavtes yipóbiov t A0ap- 
yOp@ oKEvdCovol Tag A.eoküc ELLMAGOTPOVGS “by mixing white lead with litharge, the doc- 
tors prepare the white plasters.” 

17 Tt remains unclear why exactly the writer noted down recipes for swollen glands and 
carbuncle. It can be observed, however, that inflammations of glands and skin conditions 
often occur together in the headings of recipes: cf. e.g. the “Ikesios-plaster” (Gal. De comp. 
med. per gen. 5.3 2 13.787.12—788.17 Kühn), which is said to be effective against several 
inflammations such as pbvpata, rapotiðeç and dvOpaé. 

18 See note on recto ll. 4-5. 
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P.Mich. inv. 6803b HxW=92x7cm second half I BCE — early I CE 
Purchased in 1935? 
TM 977304 


The recto of this small papyrus preserves upper, left, and lower margins, 
and the writing is with the fibers. Two partial lines of an earlier Demotic 
text (TM 977305) are written at the bottom of the sheet, across the fibers 
and perpendicular to the Greek, with further possible traces toward the 
top half.?? The verso contains upper, right, and lower margins, and also 
contains two faded lines of Demotic perpendicular to the Greek. A kollesis 
is visible on the verso and runs ca. 1.5 cm from the upper margin. 

The recipes are written in a lumbering hand that imitates the book 
script in use between the second half of the first century BCE and the 
beginning of the first century CE.?! Dated parallels include: P.Wash. 
Univ. 2.106 (13 January 18 BCE),? P.Oxy. 41.2979 (Sept.-Oct. 3 BCE),? 
P.Mich. inv. 4447d (8/9 CE),^ SB 18.13219 (8 July 15 CE);* cf. also 
P.Haun. inv. 326c and P.Giss.Univ. 4.45 (recipes, assigned to the late 
first century BCE by I. Andorlini, GMP 1.11).26 

The small script is not ligatured. There are small serifs at the end of 
strokes (cf. tau of otéato[c], recto 1. 3, rho of áv0paxa, recto 1. 4 and of 
üvOpaxa, recto 1. 5, ypsilon of knpod AEvKod, verso |. 4). Alpha is exe- 
cuted either as a diagonal stroke with a rounded or angular “belly” (cf. the 
rounded version in àA.ónc, recto |. 7, or the angular versions in npóoo, 
recto |. 2) or as a capital with an angular middle stroke (GvOpaxa, recto 
1. 5, has both kinds of alpha). Mu is written in four strokes. 


1? The papyrus belongs to the group P.Mich. inv. 6752-6805, which were purchased by 
Enoch Peterson during the University of Michigan's last season of excavation at Karanis and 
reached Ann Arbor in April, 1935 (Michigan Papyrology Collection, Inventory of Papyri). 

20 Wolfgang Wegner reports the following readings and notes that the rather small sums 
suggest that they are in silver, which would fit a date after the monetary reform(s) of 
53/52 and 52/51 BCE. Recto (= Demotic verso), col. x+1, line x+1: [...] dbn 1 qd.t 2 1/2 
1/12, “[...] 1 deben 2 1/2 1/12 kites” (= 25 drachmas, 1 obol); line x42: [...] qd.t 2 1/3, 
“2 1/3 kites” (= 4 drachmas, 4 obols); col. x+2 (partially covered by the Greek text), 


line xt+1:°.7../...] qd.t 2, *... 2 kites” (= 4 drachmas); verso (= Demotic recto), 
line x41: .5..... (532) Hr =w(?) “... (son?) of Herieus(?);" line x42: ... ... (s3?) 
T3y-n.im=w, “... (son?) of Samaus/Thamous.” 


?! Cf. the examples in G. Cavallo and H. Maehler, Hellenistic Bookhands (Berlin-New 
York 2008) 112-133. 

22 Image online: http://omeka.wustl.edu/omeka/items/show/8104. 

23 Image online: http://163.1.169.40/cgi-bin/library ? e=q-000-00---OPOxy--00-0-0-- 
Oprompt-10---4----ded--0-11--1-en-50---20-about-2979--00031-001-1-OutfZz-8-00&a-d& 
c=POxy&cl=search&d=HAS Hec 15da37c47f2cb4ef987c. 

24 A short receipt dated to Epeiph 9 of Augustus’ 41st year (= 3 July, 12 CE; edition 
in preparation). Image online: http://quod.lib.umich.edu/a/apis/x-15438/4447dr.tif. 

25 Image online: https: //www.ucl.ac.uk/GrandLatMisc/hawara/papydata/phaw_041.htm. 

26 Image online: http://bibd.uni-giessen.de/papyri/images/pbug-inv 1 54recto.jpg. 
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Recto 
1 mpóc rapocióag 
TPO LETH OTILLOG 
3 Kai” ynvgtov otéato[s] 


4 mpóc üvO0paka: ópóiv[ov] 
GvOpaya Weta péA[vcoc] 


6 napıoðpiov: popikn[c] 
Kapròv et’ dAONS [Kai] 
8 péditog kai Gu[ópvnc] 


5 1. ávO0paxa 
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“Against inflammation of the parotid glands: leeks with powdered 
antimony and goose fat. Against carbuncle: oak charcoal with honey. For 
inflammations of the tonsils: tamarisk fruit with aloe [and] honey and myrrh.” 


Verso 
1 [o]téap xüvetov | (0p) € 
2 póàwov (8p.) € 
3  yuvbiov (8p.) a 
4  KNPOÙ AEUKOÙ (ôp.) a 
5 KPOKOV (ôp.) € 


1-5 F = payu / dpaypat pap. 
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“Goose fat, 5 drachmas; rose oil, 5 drachmas; of white lead, 1 drachma; 
of white wax, 1 drachma; saffron, 5 drachmas." 


Recto 

1 mpóc napwtidsac: the first eight letters have been traced over a sec- 
ond time. According to the ancient medical writers, the condition called 
napotiðsç is an inflammation and swelling of the glands located beside 
the ears (parotid glands), cf. Gal. De comp. med. sec. loc. 3.2 = 12.664.10— 
12 Kühn, Ps.-Gal. Def. med. 372 = 19.440.5—7 Kühn and Celsus 6.16 = 
CML 1.289.30—290.4. Remedies against ra poíógg are usually poultices, 
as we learn from Galen, De comp. med. sec. loc. 3.2 2 12.664—678 Kühn, 
quoting recipes of Archigenes (first-second century CE), and Ps.-Galen, 
De remed. parab. 1.3 = 14.334.8—336.10 Kühn. For a discussion on napo- 
tides (including the papyrological attestations) see W. Furley, GMP 2.3, 
note on fr. 2.5-6 and I. Andorlini, “Riesame di PVindob. G 29368. Sulle 
‘parotidi,’” in S. Boscherini (ed.), Studi di lessicologia medica antica 
(Bologna 1993) 26-27, note on fr. B recto 5-8 (= Andorlini, /7044à iatpa@v 
vol. 2 [n. 12] 162—163). 


2 mpóoa: leek is not found in recipes against inflammation of the 
parotid glands but is prescribed in a number of remedies for pain in the 
area of the ears. In describing the various properties and medical uses of 
leek, Dioscorides notes that its juice works against earache (Bonet xoi 
tayia 6 yvàóc, Mat. med. 2.149 = 1.215.15 Wellmann). It should be 
instilled in the ear, alone or mixed with another ingredient such as animal 
bile, as we learn from two recipes ascribed to Apollonios Mys: cf. Gal. 
De comp. med. sec. loc. 3.1 = 12.615.3 Kühn and P.Oxy. 2.234.2.43-44 
(late second — early third century CE). Another recipe against earache with 
leek juice and honey is quoted by Ps.-Galen, De remed. parab. 2.4 — 
14.404.1—2 Kühn. On leek in papyrological documentation see V. Gazza, 
“Prescrizioni mediche nei papiri dell Egitto greco-romano II,” Aegyptus 36 
(1956) 94. 


— petà otipioc: the simplification of the geminate mu of otium > 
otiu was widespread in medical prescriptions on papyrus, cf. J. Lundon, 
GMP 2.4, note on col. 2.18. Variant genitives recorded in LSJ include 
-£œç and -100ç. The substance otim, powdered white oxide of antimony, 
is a common component of eye-salves thanks to its astringent and dry- 
ing properties, as specified by Galen, De simpl. med. temp. ac fac. 11.2 = 
12.236.8-12 Kühn. Its use here in a recipe against ra pocíósg is peculiar. 
Ancient medical writers do not ascribe to the substance any specific 
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property against conditions of the ear or of its area. The substance does 
not seem to be attested in other recipes against earache or ra pocíóggc. 
Moreover, the term is attested in several medical recipes on papyrus, all 
of which are recipes for eye-salves. 


3  xnveiov otéato[c]: like other animal fats, goose fat is employed in 
the preparation of compound drugs, in particular of poultices and salves 
for external application, thanks to its emollient and soothing properties: 
cf. Gal. De simpl. med. temp. ac fac. 11.2 = 12.323.16—331.16 Kühn 
on animal fat in general and 12.325.18—326.2 Kühn on goose fat. Some 
plaster recipes for ra poríósg prescribe the use of pig fat: cf. for example 
Gal. De comp. med. sec. loc. 3.2 2 12.677.16 Kühn. Goose fat does not 
seem to be attested in recipes against napotiôec, but it is prescribed to 
sooth earache in at least two occurrences: (1) instilled in the ear alone in 
a prescription of Apollonios Mys: cf. Gal. De comp. med. sec. loc. 3.1 = 
12.615.1-616.5 Kühn; (2) mixed with other ingredients such as onion 
juice in two prescriptions quoted by Pliny the Elder, NH 29.133 and 
134.10-11. 


4 mpoóg dvOpaxa: GvOpaé, “carbuncle,” is defined by the ancient 
medical literature as an ulceration of the skin, whose margins become 
heavily inflamed. On the inside, the ulceration becomes very dark, like 
charcoal, hence the name üvOpaë / Lat. carbunculus (cf. Cass.Fel. 22.2 
Fraisse et in medio suae regionis nigri ut carbones efficiuntur, unde ipso 
nomine carbunculi vocantur). For ancient definitions of üvOpaë cf. Gal. De 
comp. med. per gen. 5.15 = 13.854.15-17 Kühn, Ps.-Gal. Def. med. 337 = 
19.434.15-16 Kühn and Scrib.Larg. Comp. med. 25 Sconocchia. Car- 
buncles can occur everywhere on the body, including head (especially 
around eyes and lips) and neck: cf. Orib. Ecl. 105.2 = CMG 6.2.2 284.6— 
16 (quoting the physician Herodot, first century CE) and I. Andorlini, 
PSICongr.XXI 3, note on 1. 11 (= Andorlini, /7024à iatpóv vol. 2 [n. 12] 
20). They can be treated by applying external remedies such as poultices 
(katanAdopata), cf. Gal. De comp. med. per gen. 5.15 = 13.854.15—858 
Kühn. In this passage Galen points out the need for an aggressive treat- 
ment against carbuncle; the recipe on the Michigan papyrus, however, 
consists only of two ingredients without much effectiveness, and may stem 
from a tradition of popular medicine (see general introduction). 


4—5 dpviv[ov] üvOpaxa (l. GvOpaKka): for the exchange of kappa with 
chi between two vocals cf. F.T. Gignac, A Grammar of the Greek Papyri 
of the Roman and Byzantine Periods, Vol. I: Phonology (Milano 1976) 
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92. It is curious that the writer wrote the first üvOpaxa with kappa 
and the second with chi. The use of oak charcoal in medical recipes is 
rarely attested. Besides the prescription for carbuncles quoted by Pliny 
the Elder in NH 36.203, which provides a Latin parallel for the recipe on 
P.Mich. inv. 6803b (see introduction), oak charcoal occurs in a passage 
from Dioscorides, where it is said to be effective against hemorrhoids 
(Mat. med. 1.108 = 1.101.23—24 Wellmann), and in a recipe against stom- 
achache quoted by Ps.-Galen (De remed. parab. 3.1 = 14.521.9-10 Kühn). 
The use of charcoal to treat a condition that bears the same name (GvOpaé) 
likely stems from the principle of “curing similar with similar" (similia 
similibus), widespread in the medico-magical tradition, on which see 
M. de Haro Sanchez, “Magie et pharmacopée: l’utilisation des végétaux 
dans les papyrus iatromagiques grecs," Mythos 9 (2015) 157 and P. Gaillard- 
Seux, “Sur la distinction entre médecine et magie dans les textes médi- 
caux antiques (I*- V* siécles)," in M. de Haro Sanchez (ed.), Écrire la magie 
dans l'Antiquité. Actes du colloque international (Liège, 13—15 octobre 
2011) (Liége 2015) 201—223. 


— petà ué^ [toc]: one of the most common excipients used in ancient 
medicine, particularly appreciated for its numerous therapeutic proper- 
ties, cf. S. Byl, “La thérapeutique par le miel dans le Corpus Hippocra- 
ticum," in I. Garofalo, A. Lami, D. Manetti, and A. Roselli (eds.), Aspetti 
della terapia nel Corpus Hippocraticum. Atti del IX* Colloque interna- 
tional hippocratique (Firenze 1999) 119—124. For its use to treat car- 
buncle cf. Scrib.Larg. Comp. med. 25 Sconocchia and Marc.Emp. 7.21 = 
CML 5.108.8-11. 


6  napioOptov: the term napíoOpia is used metonymically to indi- 
cate both the tonsils and their inflammation: cf. V. Langholf, Syntaktische 
Untersuchungen zu Hippokrates-Texten (Mainz-Wiesbaden 1977) 104 and 
J. Jouanna, Hippocrate, X.2: Maladies II (Paris 1983) 165, n. 2; for a dis- 
cussion of nrapioðpa see I. Andorlini, P.Bagnall 1, note on 1. 6 (= Andorlini, 
Ilo22à iatp@v vol. 2 [n. 12] 125). Remedies against paristhmia should be 
gargled or smeared; sometimes both usages are possible: cf. Gal. De comp. 
med. sec. loc. 6.6 = 12.929.3-6 Kühn and Ps.-Gal. De remed. parab. 2.11 = 
14.436.6-10 Kühn. Dioscorides recommends treating tonsil inflamma- 
tions with so called åvayapyapiopata (*gargles") or with poultices made 
of honey and various substances, including aloe, which also occurs in the 
recipe of P.Mich. inv. 6803b recto (cf. Dsc. Eup. 1.81 = 3.182.16-183.2 
Wellmann). 
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6-7 pvpikn[s] kapróv: on tamarisk and its several uses attested in 
the papyri see V. Schram, '""Epíxivov údov, de la bruyère en Égypte? "jn 
A. Nodar and S. Torallas Tovar (eds.), Proceedings of the 28" Internatio- 
nal Congress of Papyrology (Barcelona August 1*-6", 2016) (Barcelona 
2019) 761—770 (https: //repositori.upf.edu/handle/10230/41902). Tamarisk 
fruit can be used to prepare compound drugs for various ailments, inclu- 
ding medicaments for the mouth and throat (so-called orouatiké, cf. Dsc. 
Mat. med. 1.87 = 1.82.6-21 Wellmann). Tamarisk fruit, however, is not 
attested in other recipes specifically for napioðua nor in other medical 
recipes on papyrus. 


7 st’ àAÓónc: aloe mixed with honey is used to treat inflammation of 
the tonsils and other ailments of the mouth: cf. Dsc. Mat. Med. 3.22 = 2.28- 
30.8 Wellmann. For the medical use of aloe see I. Andorlini, GMP 1.11, 
note on fr. A.13 (= Andorlini, /7044à iazpóv vol. 2 [n. 12] 39); cf. also 
Gazza (cited above in the note on recto, 1. 2) 77—78. 


8 Culdpvyc]: Guópva (instead of opbpva) is the common spelling in 
papyri: cf. Gignac (cited above in the note on recto, ll. 4-5) 121—122. 
Dioscorides ascribes to myrrh various therapeutic properties, noting that 
it alleviates conditions of the throat and thorax, such as chronic cough, 
orthopnea, thorax pain and hoarseness (Mat. med. 1.64 = 1.58.14—17 
Wellmann). For a description of the substance and for its attestations in 
the papyrological sources see I. Andorlini, “Ricette mediche nei papiri: 
note d'interpretazione e analisi di ingredienti (opvpva, Kadpsta, wipb- 
010v)," Atti e Mem. Accad. Tosc. Sc. Lett. La Colombaria 46, n.s. 32 
(1981) 61-65 (= Andorlini, 770244 iavpóv [n. 1] 37-48). 


Verso 

1-5 Although the recipe lacks a heading, we can hypothesize that 
it might have been intended to cure püuata, “swellings” (probably of 
the glands), since it shares almost all its ingredients with a recipe against 
pouaro quoted by Aelius Promotus (Dyn. 55.3): see the introduction. The 
ingredients are listed both in the accusative (o]téap, póówov and xpókov) 
and genitive (yii0too and knpod AEvKod): the genitive is the regular 
case for lists of medical ingredients followed by a quantity; for medical 
prescriptions mixing genitive and accusative cf. the later examples of 
MPER N.S. 13.8 (second half of the fifth century CE) and MPER N.S. 13.12 
(sixth-seventh century CE) and cf. I. Andorlini, PSI Congr.XVII 19, note 
on |. 5 (= Andorlini, /7022à iazpóv vol. 2 [n. 12] 5-6). 
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2 póàwov: generally, the adjective implies the nouns pópov or 
EXatov: rose essence and rose oil differ in the production process (Gal. 
De simpl. med. temp. ac fac. 2.27 = 11.537—538 Kühn); moreover, rose oil 
is credited with therapeutic properties and is particularly indicated for the 
preparation of poultices and salves (Dsc. Mat. med. 1.43 = 1.42.7-43.18 
Wellmann). We can thus assume that rose oil is meant in this recipe. On 
póótvov and the use of roses in ancient pharmacopoeia, see Gazza (cited 
above in the note on recto, l. 2) 95, I. Andorlini, BKT 10.25 | note on 
1. 5 (= Andorlini, /7044à iazpóv vol. 2 [n. 12] 61) and J.-L. Fournet, 
“Un papyrus médical byzantin de l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres," T&MByz 12 (1994) 317—318. 


3 wipvOtov: this white powder obtained from lead is employed in 
the preparation of cosmetics and salves. Because of its white color, it is 
well-suited to the preparation of the so-called “white plasters” (.£ukai 
ÉunAaotpot, see introduction). On this substance see Andorlini (cited 
above in the note on recto, 1. 8) 70—76 (= Andorlini, /7044à iazpóv [n. 1] 
44—48). 


4 Knpovd AsvKobd: wax is a common thickening agent in poultices and 
salves and has warming and softening properties (Dsc. Mat. med. 2.83 — 
1.167.10-168.17 Wellmann). White wax in particular is recommended for 
the production of the white plasters (cf. Gal. De comp. med. per gen. 1.12 = 
13.410.18-411.1 Kühn ózog dë tò ypópa ths ÉUTAGOTPOU Agukóv 
QUVAGTTOLTO, AEVKOV eivat TPOOMKEL TOV KNPOV). 


5 «pokov: saffron was used in different kinds of recipes, such as eye- 
salves, plasters and medicinal beverages. On its properties see Dsc. Mat. 
med. 1.26 = 1.29.9—31.10 Wellmann and Gal. De simpl. med. temp. ac 
fac. 7.10 2 12.48.3-12 Kühn. On this substance see Andorlini (n. 12) and 
F. Reiter, "Medizinische Rezepte auf einem Heidelberger Papyrus," in 
B. Kramer, W. Luppe, H. Maehler, and G. Poethke (eds.), Akten des 
21. Internationalen Papyrologenkongresses (Stuttgart-Leipzig 1997) 808, 
note on l. 3. 


A NICENO-CONSTANTINOPOLITAN CREED FROM 
BALA'IZAH 


Nikolaos Gonis University College London 


Abstract. — Edition of a papyrus of the Bodleian Library with parts of the 
beginning of the Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed. 


Keywords: Bala'izah, Creed 


In his introduction to Bala’izah, Kahle notes the presence of “four Greek 
literary texts" in this large, mostly Coptic textual find from the monastery 
of Apa Apollo: the well-known Euchologium, two items published in 
Bala’izah, and one that has remained unpublished.! For some unknown rea- 
son, Kahle did not mention six other Greek papyri, all part of the same lot 
and catalogued in the MS. Gr. Liturg. series of the Bodleian Library,” even 
though he recorded them by their inventory numbers elsewhere in his book.? 
One of these papyri, preserving parts of the Niceno-Constantinopolitan 
Creed, is published below. 

The papyrus is broken on all sides; we cannot tell whether anything 
preceded the first extant line, which contains the beginning of the Creed. 
The text is written across the fibres and the back is blank. This was prob- 
ably a single sheet, like most papyri of the Creed, to be used in a liturgi- 
cal service or for private prayer. 


! PE. Kahle, Bala’izah. Coptic Texts from Deir el-Bala’izah in Upper Egypt (Oxford 
1954) 8. The references are to C.H. Roberts and B. Capelle, An Early Euchologium: The 
Dér-Balizeh Papyrus Enlarged and Reedited (Louvain 1949); P.Bal. 2 (LXX Exodus); 
P.Bal. 29 (prayers); and Ms Gr. Class. d 77 (P). 

? These papyri are listed among the accessions of 1908 in F. Madan and H.H.E. Craster, 
A Summary Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, vol. 6 
(Oxford 1924) 306, nos. 34149-34157, with the note: “All the above were given by prof. 
Flinders Petrie in 1908." The descriptions of the other three items in this lot on p. 305 call 
for comment. S.C. 34148 is Ms. Gr. Class. (not “liturg.”) g. 53 (P); it is a documentary text, 
not a “prose fragment." The same applies to S.C. 34146 = MS. Gr. Class. f 77 (P), a fragment 
of a letter. S.C. 34147 = MS. Gr. Class. g 52 (P) joins MS. Gr. Class. f 86 (P) to form 
P.Bal. 130 = SB 28.17257. 

3 Kahle (n. 1) 3, n. 5. Cf. Á.T. Mihálykó, The Christian Liturgical Papyri: An Intro- 
duction (Tübingen 2019) 110. 
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The script is of the kind exemplified by the familiar hand of Dioscorus 
(cf. Cavallo-Maehler, GB 32a). It could be placed in the second half of the 
sixth century, but a date in the earlier seventh could also be considered, in 
view of its similarity to later Coptic hands and of the dates of most Bala’izah 
papyri. Among notable letter forms, ¢ and c have their cap added sepa- 
rately as downward obliques; that of ¢ is short, but that of c plunges well 
below the top. The arms of « are split from its upright. 

There are nomina sacra in lines 3 (iv yv) and 4 (0]o), but 0zov is not 
contracted in line 1. I have supplied the uncontracted forms of the divine 
name in the lacunas in lines 4 and 6 by reason of space, but I cannot rule 
out that nomina sacra were used instead. 

As is common in late liturgical texts in Greek, including the unpublished 
ones from Bala’izah. There are some phonetic spellings, all of a common 
kind (a1 > g, Il. 2 and 5; y > x, Il. 2 and 6), as well as morphological errors 
(IL. 3, 4). A Coptic graphic convention, the addition of trema over medial 
iota (ll. 3, 6, 9), is indicative of the milieu of the copyist. 

The (Nicene or, more often, Niceno-Constantinopolitan) Creed in Greek 
is found in several papyri, ostraca, and wooden tablets from Egypt; a list 
is given in P.Gen. 4, p. 58, supplemented by A. Delattre, “Un symbole de 
Nicée en copte sur ostracon. Édition de O. Berol. Inv. 20892," Journal of 
Coptic Studies 13 (2011) 113, n. 3. 

The basis for the collation is the text printed in G.L. Dossetti, /] simbolo 
di Nicea e di Costantinopoli. Edizione critica (Rome 1967) 244—251. There 
is a variant reading in I. 7. 


Bodl. MS. Gr. Liturg. g 2 (P) H x W=7.6 x 6cm VI/VII 


[micrevouev etc ev]a 0gov r[atepa ravtokpacxopa] 
[xotntrv ovpavov] KE «nc opa[rov TE ravtov kat] 
[aopatov xat eic ev]a kopiov w PT! v[ov vtov tov] 
4 [Osov tov povoyev]nc : tov ex tov raltpoc yevvn] 
[Oevta npo TAVTOV] TOV EOVOV poflc EK qotoc] 
[Osov aAnOwov ex OJy aAnGivov Kevy[nOevta ov] 
[counVEevta ouoo]uctov tov matp[oc 61 ov ta ravca] 
8 [eyeveto Tov dt nulac tovc [avOpmmovc Kat ða] 
[tnv nuetepav co]inpiav [KkateA0ovta eK Tov] 


2 L kai yñs 3 L Inoobdv Xpiotov 4 l. povoyevň 5 L aimvev 6 l. yevvnbévta 
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SC 34157. 


RAR SIC ES 
antt Te ~~ 


[ 
HAC 
-. 
b: 

wG 
? 

—T 


€ The Bodleian Library, University of Oxford 


1 mictevopev rather than mictevo is suggested by spacing. 


3-4 kxvpiov w xv v[ov . . . tov pgovoyev]nc. We find the erroneous 
w yv and povoyevnc also in T. Med. inv. 71.00,1.4 (ed. O. Montevecchi, 
“Il simbolo costantinopolitano in una tavola lignea della Collezione 
dell'Università Cattolica di Milano," Aegyptus 55 [1975] 58—69). 
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4 There is unexplained ink, a mere dot, in the space between q in the 
line above the x of ma[tpoc. I doubt that ma[tpoc was overlined. 


7 opoo]uctov tov natp[oc. The use of the genitive instead of the dative 
(xà matpt) has not been recorded in any other papyrus or ostracon of the 
Creed, nor is such a variant recorded in Dossetti's apparatus. However, 
the phrase ópoobotov/-oc Tod ra1póc is well attested in patristic literature, 
already in the fourth century; see Ath. ep. Epict. 4, Epiph. haer. 69.7.6 
(= Ath. syn. 16.3), 77.6.2, etc. In the corresponding Latin version, con- 
substantialem patri, G transmits patris, but this variant is probably not 
due to the Greek construction with the genitive. 


A NEW CHRISTIAN TEXT FROM LIVERPOOL'S WORLD 
MUSEUM 


Marco Perale University of Liverpool 


Abstract. — Edition of an eighth-century papyrus fragment transmitting a 
Christian adespoton. The text mentions “the Father," “God,” and a certain 
Severus. The fragment appears to be written transversa charta. It is tenta- 
tively argued that the text is either a hymn or the copy of a Festal Letter. 


Keywords: Christian adespoton, hymn, Festal Letter 


Liverpool, World Museum Hx W=14x4cm Provenance unknown, VIII AD 
inv. 56.21.433 


A narrow strip of papyrus (not a codex leaf), glued on a piece of card, 
written in a fine pointed sloping majuscule datable to the eighth century 
(Fig. 1).! Among dated examples of the sloping majuscule, PSI Com.XI 2 
(743-767) and P.Lond.Copt. 1.513 (793-817) provide the best parallels. 
Notable features are n with high middle bar and the contrast between nar- 
row round letters and the long uprights of t, p, and y reaching into the large 
interlinear space.? The writing on the recto runs across the fibers, which 
suggests a text written transversa charta, that is, extended vertically, with 
sheets glued along the horizontal kolleseis and one long column of wri- 
ting running down the roll. We can assume that the verso, which is entirely 
glued onto the card, was blank. There are signs of folding on the recto, 
at progressively larger intervals: two folds on the lower margin, about 
one fold per line in 11. 7-10, and one fold every two lines in the upper half. 
The lower margin of ca. 2 cm indicates either that the fragment belonged 
to the bottom of a rotulus (a single sheet cut in whatever size was neces- 
sary to receive the text)? or, less likely, that the text was followed by ano- 
ther text after a break of two or more lines. 


! [ wish to thank N. Gonis, M. Stroppa, the two anonymous referees, and the editorial 
board of BASP for their valuable comments on earlier versions of this article. On the sloping 
majuscule, see P. Orsini, Studies on Greek and Coptic Majuscule Scripts and Books (Berlin 
2019) 133-164. 

2 See ALT. Mihalyk6, The Christian Liturgical Papyri: An Introduction (Tiibingen 2019) 
Figs. 21 and 24, and nos. 155 and 191 in the appendix. 

3 M. Stroppa, “Testi cristiani scritti transversa charta nei PSI: alcuni esempi," Comu- 
nicazioni dell'Istituto Papirologico G. Vitelli 9 (2011) 61-72, and "L'uso di rotoli per testi 
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Due to the highly fragmentary character of the text (no more than 8 let- 
ters per line survive) and its anonymous status, the column width cannot 
be ascertained or inferred from the content. The text is an adespoton. It 
contains two abbreviations, one with the nomen sacrum G(£ó)c in l. 5 
and one of an uncertain nature in l. 10 (on which see the commentary).* It 
mentions “the Father" (11. 3, 10), “God” (1. 5), and a certain Severus (1. 2), 
likely Severus of Antioch, who lived between 465 and 538.? Severus was 
a proponent of miaphysitism, a Christological doctrine that conceived the 
nature of Jesus as one, that is, divine and human at the same time, or rather 
two natures united through the Incarnation into a single nature. This inter- 
pretation of the nature of Christ clashed with the views of the Chalce- 
donian Christian orthodoxy enforced by the Emperor Justin I (518-527). 
After they were banned by Justinian, Severus' writings were translated 
from Greek into Syriac and Coptic. His ideas were popular in Egypt, the 
seat of many miaphysite churches. P.Lond.Lit. 237 preserves a hymn in his 
honour which is also dated to the eighth century and written in a similar 
hand across the fibres." His name is further mentioned in a seventh-century 
liturgical diptych from Egypt, SB 20.14591.5 

In the Liverpool fragment, ll. 4 and following contain a (*mixed"?) 
conditional sentence, with an imperfect in the apodosis (1. 6, eJinéunv?). 
The verb of the protasis (l. 4, öv £i v[) is lost, but the subject appears to 


cristiani di carattere letterario," APF 59 (2013) 348—349. To the lists in Stroppa we can now 
add P.Bastianini 4 (sixth century; Apophthegmata Patrum), an isolated sheet of papyrus 
written transversa charta or an opistograph rotulus, and A. Camplani, “A Pastoral Epistle of 
the Seventh Century Concerning the Eucharist (Pap. Berlin P. 11346)," in V.M. Lepper (ed.), 
Forschung in der Papyrussammlung. Eine Festgabe für das Neue Museum (Berlin 2012) 
377-386, with corrections in Á.T. Mihálykó, “The Thrice-Blessed Pesynthios of Koptos 
and the Presanctified Holies: Some Notes on a Coptic Pastoral Letter (P.Berol. 11346)," 
Adamantius 24 (2018) 143—149. 

^ For abbreviations in Christian papyri, see Mihálykó (n. 2) 180-182. 

5 On Severus, see J. D'Alton and Y. Youssef (eds.), Severus of Antioch: His Life and 
Times (Leiden 2016). For profiles of other eminent Severi in Late Antiquity (of Malaga, of 
Minorca, al-Mugqaffa, Sebokht, the Tetrarch), see O. Nicholson (ed.), The Oxford Dictionary 
of Late Antiquity (Oxford 2018) 2.1367-1368. The Severus mentioned in PSI Com.XI 2, 
a list of intercessions for clergy also written transversa charta, is not, as initially thought, 
Severus of Antioch, but the bishop of Antinoopolis, in office in or after 751: M. Stroppa, 
“Patriarch and Bishops in Greek Papyri with Prayers,” in T. M. Muhammad and C. Römer 
(eds.), Thought, Culture, and Historiography in Christian Egypt, 284-641 AD (Cambridge 
2020) 168-171. 

6 Y. Moss, “Saving Severus: How Severus of Antioch’s Writings Survived in Greek,” 
GRBS 56 (2016) 786, 808. 

7 For this date see Mihálykó (n. 2) 338, no. 208. 

8 See H. Brakmann, “Severos unter den Alexandrinern. Zum liturgischen Diptychon 
in Boston," JbAC 26 (1983) 54-58. 
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be God (1. 5, 6 @(€6)c), with a masculine noun on the receiving end of the 
(missing) verb. The first person in Jizopnvy in 1. 6 (possibly also] . oxnpev 
in l. 9) suggests that the text could be a Festal letter, sent by the bishop of 
Alexandria to the other bishoprics, churches and monasteries around Egypt 
to announce the date of Easter in a given year. The use of large capital 
letters to begin a sentence (see the o in Gv in 1. 2) is also present in two 
other papyri transmitting Festal Letters, namely PSI 16.1576 (421) and 
P.Berol. inv. 10677 (713 or 719). A Festal letter could have contained theo- 
logical or ecclesiological considerations (and may have cited Severus of 
Antioch).? However, Festal Letters are not normally copied on rotuli and 
are usually written in a style closer to the Alexandrian majuscule." One 
may then posit that the Liverpool fragment is the copy of a Festal Letter, 
purposely written in a different style and format to mark its distance from 
the Alexandrian chancery, transcribed for purposes of duplication and 
conservation, or to be used in the catechesis.!! 

Alternatively, capitals are also found in hymns, which continued to be 
written in Greek until the tenth century. For eighth-century exemplars, 
written in a hand similar to that of the Liverpool fragment, see P.Berol. 
inv. 13220.8, 29 and P.Heid. 4.292.4, 6, 8, 10.!2 The former is also writ- 
ten transversa charta and contains abbreviated nomina sacra. In addition, 
in the Liverpool fragment the scribe appears to indicate, albeit inconsist- 
ently, word break through small blank spaces (ll. 2, 3, 5). This can also be 
seen in late hymns, such as P.Mich. 19.799 (seventh century), the above- 
mentioned P.Berol. inv. 13220 (eighth century) and P.Berol. inv. 11633 
(late eighth/ninth century). Such texts tend to display an irregular orthog- 
raphy. Hymns would not typically contain first person singular verbs, but 
in 1. 6 a mispelling for rno<1>uv “shepherd” cannot be excluded. 

The provenance of the fragment is unknown. The papyrus was part 
of Norwich Castle Museum's foreign archaeology and ethnology collec- 
tions and was sold to Liverpool in 1956. It was originally donated to the 
Norwich Castle Museum by the sister of Flaxman Spurrell (1842-1915); 


? On the content of Festal Letters, see A. Camplani, Atanasio di Alessandria. Lettere 
festali. Anonimo. Indice delle Lettere festali (Milan 2003) 25-34. 

10 Exceptions in A. Camplani, “Coptic Fragments from a Festal Letter of the Late 
Sixth Century (John Rylands Library, Coptic Suppl. n. 47-48): Damian or Eulogius?" in 
M. Immerzeel and J. van der Vliet (eds.), Coptic Studies on the Threshold of a New Mil- 
lennium (Leuven 2004) 1.318—319. See also M. Stroppa, "Lettere festali su papiro," Comu- 
nicazioni dell'Istituto Papirologico G. Vitelli 14 (forthcoming). 

11 Cf. P.Oxy. 76.5074 (middle of fifth-early sixth century). I owe this point to M. Stroppa. 

12 See Mihálykó (n. 2) 325, no. 155 and 334, no. 191, respectively. 
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Spurrell had acquired material from a range of sites excavated by his friend 
William Flinders Petrie.'? Spurrell’s collection of Egyptian antiquities ini- 
tially went to Norwich Castle Museum in two accessions, before the World 
Museum purchased about 5,000 objects from the Norwich collections in 
1956.'^ Among these were also two as yet unpublished fragments, namely 
a Ptolemaic document (inv. no. 56.21.431 + 56.21.432) and a demotic text 
(56.21.434). 'The contents of Spurrell's collection come mainly from field- 
work carried out by Petrie between 1886, the year in which Petrie resigned 
from the Egypt Exploration Fund, and 1894, when he founded the Egyp- 
tian Research Account. In 1889, Spurrell assisted Petrie with unpacking 
and arranging the contents of 101 cases coming from the Fayum excava- 
tionsP, but the artefacts do not necessarily come from there. !$ 


] tod naval 
] vac. Zevnpo . [ 
]. rotepal 
] vac. öv si wl 

5 ]toc ô O(Ed)c of 
]uounv . [ 
Jers rnacav . [ 
Jonxoinos[ 


] . axnpev[ 
10 Jratepatpl 


13 F, Kalloniatis, The Egyptian Collection at Norwich Castle Museum. Catalogue and 
Essays (Oxford 2019) 11-12: “Flaxman Spurrell, who made the single, largest, donation to 
the museum, gave it in two separate ‘instalments’: part of it came during his lifetime in 1904, 
while the remainder came via his sister as a bequest in 1919 (four years after Spurrell's 
death)." On Spurrell see W.M.F. Petrie, “Flaxman Spurrell,” Ancient Egypt 2 (1915) 
93-94; B. Scott and A. Shaw, “The Quiet Man of Kent: The Contribution of E.C J. Spurrell 
to the Early Years of Palaeolithic Archaeology," in R.T. Hosfield, F.F. Wenban-Smith, and 
M.I. Pope (eds.), Great Prehistorians: 150 Years of Palaeolithic Research, 1859-2009 
(London 2009) 55. 

4 See A. Cooke, *Flaxman Spurrell's Experimenting with Painting Materials," in C. 
Graves-Brown (ed.), Egyptology in the Present: Experiential and Experimental Methods in 
Archaeology (Swansea 2015) 3. 

5 W.M.F. Petrie, Seventy Years in Archaeology (New York 1932) 114-115. 

16 A. Cooke, per litteras: “I would hazard a guess at the Faiyum region but there is 
no record in the files to back this up. The Petrie Museum have similar cards (UC14877) for 
flint tools from Hierakonpolis pasted on with glue that Petrie sent to Spurrell to process." 
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Courtesy of National Museums Liverpool (World Museum) 


“|. (of?) Severus ... father ... whom if ... God ... all ... made(?) ... 
father ..." 


1 Either ] tot raval[yiov nveüuatos or ] tob ravo[£ntov. 


2 A dot at top level after o would seem to suggest Levnpov. 
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3 jvory, then matépa or matEp a-. 


4-6 These three lines may be filled in as follows: öv si wluxoouc 
Epuoev ab]tóc ô O(Ed)c, o[ùk Gv elinóunv “even if God himself had 
created him (Christ), I would still not follow [these precepts, or adhere 
to this view].” For the turn of phrase, see Clem.Alex., Paed. 3.3.20.1: 
öv (Christ) ei €vorkobvta See, oùk 018’ ónoc dv abtóv Xcofào0ot 
TETOALN| KELLEY “whom, if we had known as dwelling in us, I do not know 
how we could have dared to dishonour.” Assuming a scribal error, 1. 4 
could be supplied as 6 veiy[asc (l. viyac), of Jesus washing the apostles’ 
feet at the Last Supper, followed in 1. 5 by £0Xoyn]tóg 6 O(Ed)c ô [ (or 
Ó[G), a phrase frequent in the Septuagint, as well as Christian hymns and 
liturgical prayers. 


6 Before n, an upright curling slightly to the right at its upper extrem- 
ity: elinounv or £A(e)]uxópnv are preferrable to éJonéunv, although 1 
consistently curls to the left, cf. £v in 1. 4, ew in 1. 7, and rotos in 1. 8. 
A compound form of Asino in a similar context is found in Athan., Exp. 
Ps. 72: das oùk GNEAITOLNV cob Tod £00, oùðè £&énurtov Tis K 
TS Xépiroc “nevertheless I was not abandoned by you, God, and I did 
not fall out of your grace" (cf. 1. 7, y[Gpiv?). With eJinóunv the sentence 
would acquire the sense of “follow someone's ideas or precepts”; cf., e.g., 
Clem.Alex., Strom. 5.5.31.2: ui] óeiv tais TOV NOAAOV Érgo0at yvópuaic; 
Iren., Haer. 4.37.4: tò edayyélov £i ur] BovAotto tic Éngo0o1. 


7 .[:a dot at top level and the lower part of an oblique ascending 
to the right: probably x. I would suggest either y[ápıv (cf. 2 Cor. 9:8 and 
13:13; 1 Pet. 5:10) or y[psíav, with etc either as the end of a verb in 
the 2nd person, “you (God) will [meet, etc.] all of our needs" or sic as 
a proposition, * [will work] towards [meeting, etc.] all of our needs”; cf. 
Phil. 4:19. 


8 éC]@noinos? In John 5:21, Émonotéo is used of Christ resurrect- 
ing the dead: bonep yàp ô naci]p éyeípet vobc vekpods kai Gotonotei, 
obtos Kai ô vióg o0c O£Aet Gotonoiei, which is commented on as an 
aspect of the Son's divinity in later Christological discussions. Severus 
uses Goono1óc to describe the union between Word and flesh in his “Orders 
to the cubicularius Eupraxius" reported in Cat. Jo., p. 255.17-20. How- 
ever, Severus’ name in the papyrus precedes the blank space in l. 4, so 
the content of II. 4 and following may not have anything to do with him. 
The verb could also be applied to the life-giving force of the Holy Spirit 
(cf. 1. 1, rava[ytoo nmvebpatoc?), as in John 6:63: tò nvedua &£ouw TO 
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Caiono1odv, f| càp ook peet OKSEV' TA Puata à yò AEAGANKG 
uiv nveðuá £ottv Kai Gor] otv. The form Gonot£o (for Gotonotéo) 
is attested in P.Jena inv. 18.r + 21.r (third/fourth century, Iren., Haer.); 
cf. Gonoióv on an ostracon transmitting the Niceno-Constantinopolitan 
Creed from the Council of Chalcedon in the Israel Museum (inv. 69.74.312, 
sixth/seventh century). However, other articulations are possible such as 
Jo (-@1?) rnouoel- or Jo noii (notin) oel. 


9 £n]Aóxnpsev is precluded by the position of the spot of ink at top 
level after the break: either ] kakn uév or &]vákmnpev. If the latter, the 
sense may be that God sent his Son to redeem men from sin: “we were 
consumed” by it; cf. Job 42:6: óió Épabaioa &navtóv Kai étéknv. We 
should not rule out an orthographical mistake for &]yaKetpev[-. 


10  o*p[: if this is an abbreviation, it is not a standard one. y is placed in 
the interlinear space between a and p. àpy(GyygXoc) is abbreviated in this 
way in an inscription from a house in Emirli, Phrygia (MAMA 1.434). In 
papyri, the word is usually abbreviated as àpy( ) (see e.g. P-Rain.Cent. 145.3, 
sixth/seventh century), with x always following, not preceding p. àpy- 
£níokonog is abbreviated as àpy(yemiok(or) in SPP 8.1255.1 (sixth cen- 
tury). Hatép’ àpy[tentokonov may have referred to one of the archbishops 
of Alexandria (e.g. Athanasius, who is called "father" in Alexander II's 
Festal Letter, or possibly Benjamin I in P.Kóln 2.215.3.2) or the theological 
authority of Archbishop Severus of Antioch himself. If instead y remedies 
an omission, then we may have nóxep followed by e.g. a form of Gy pavtoc 
“undefiled” or &y pi. 


P.TEXAS INV. 1: AN ENTEUXIS CONCERNING 
A DISPUTE OVER LAND BOUNDARIES 


David G. Martinez University of Chicago 


Abstract. — In this new enteuxis, dated to 220 BCE, a certain Lastratos 
documents a dispute with his neighbor Pantauchos concerning the position 
of their kleroi. He requests that the king direct the strategos Diophanes to 
have the royal scribe send a surveyor to determine the boundaries of their 
two plots and the exact position of a public road (BuotA1Kn 8666) in relation 
to their lands. 


Keywords: enteuxis, Diophanes, boundary disputes, basilike hodos, royal 
scribe, surveyors 


This papyrus is housed among the small collection of Ptolemaic 
documents from mummy cartonnage acquired by the Harry Ransom 
Humanities Research Center at the University of Texas at Austin in 1986 
from Michael Fackelmann.! It preserves a new enteuxis,? and, as is char- 
acteristic of most such texts from the third century BCE, it is nomi- 
nally addressed to the king, but lodged with the strategos,’ in this case 


! For permission to publish this text I thank the staff of HRHRC and the Department of 
Classics at the University of Texas, where I had the pleasure of teaching for 11 years. I am 
also grateful to Arthur Verhoogt and other colleagues at the 28th International Congress 
of Papyrology in Barcelona, who offered many helpful comments both before and after my 
presentation of this papyrus, and to the editor of BASP and two anonymous referees for their 
astute corrections and suggestions. Thanks are also due to my students in two papyrology 
courses at the University of Chicago, who worked on this text with me and offered their 
insights. More specific acknowledgements will be made in the commentary. Finally, my 
thanks to Brian Muhs, Associate Professor of Egyptology at Chicago's Oriental Institute, 
for his help with the Demotic on the verso. 

The abbreviations TmGeo, TmPer, and TmArchID refer respectively to the "Places," 
“People,” and “Archives” sections at the Trismegistos website: https://www.trismegistos. 
org/index.php. 

? The most exhaustive accounts of the nature, structure, and formulae of the enteuxis 
remain O. Guéraud in P.Enteux., pp. xix-xcii and A. Di Bitonto, “Le petizioni al re," Aegyp- 
tus 47 (1967) 5-57. See now G. Baetens, A Survey of Petitions and Related Documents from 
Ptolemaic Egypt (Leuven 2020) 19-52, 224—235; more briefly, B. Palme, “The Range of 
Documentary Texts," in R. Bagnall (ed.), The Oxford Handbook of Papyrology (Oxford 2009) 
377-378. 

3 The third-century practice, mainly in the Arsinoite nome, of addressing enteuxeis to 
the king but directly submitting them to the strategos apparently ceases to be attested in 
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Diophanes,^ who served the Arsinoite nome in that capacity from 225/ 
224—218 BCE Two large (and possibly related) archives contain enteuxeis 
that document his service, most notably the Magdola archive edited by 
Octave Guéraud? in the justifiably esteemed volume, P.Enteux.’ Another 
substantive archive, that of Glaukos, the policeman of Mouchis, edited 
by K. Robic in P.Sorbonne 3, preserves 12 enteuxeis (103—112, 127—128) 
which address Diophanes as strategos À 

Both Clarysse and Guéraud note that the archives have distinctive pat- 
terns of writing on the reverse (where such writing exists and is legible).? 
The Magdola archive employs a standard notation on the lower left cor- 
ner, beginning with the double date identical to that in the subscript on the 
front side. In the next lines follow the names of the petitioner (sometimes 
followed by a brief descriptor) and, if a complaint, the name of the accused 
after mpdc, and finally a few words introduced by nepi, summarizing the 
subject of the petition. The enteuxeis of the Glaukos archive evince a sim- 
ple structure, organizing the data into two columns. For two of the petitions 
(P.Sorb. 3.103, 107) the first column contains the name of the plaintiff 
in the nominative and in the second the name of the epistates Demetrios 


the second and first centuries BCE, during which royal enteuxeis were submitted directly 
to the sovereign or to the chrematistai as his representatives. See Baetens (n. 2) 224-235 
and cf. U. Wilcken in UPZ 1, p. 122. 

* Pros.Ptol. 1 and 8.247; Diophanes is by far the best attested strategos of Ptolemaic 
Egypt. See N. Lewis, Greeks in Ptolemaic Egypt (Oxford 1986) 56—68, and cf. W. Clarysse's 
pdf on TmArchID 71 at https://www.trismegistos.org/arch/archives/pdf/71.pdf. As of 
8/17/2021 TmPer lists a total of 192 attestations of Diophanes in enteuxeis and many other 
documentary types, dating from 225/24 to 218 BCE (https://www.trismegistos.org/per/detail. 
php?pnr-7452). 

> The typical dates for Diophanes’ tenure as strategos are 222-218, but the earliest 
papyrus that mentions him, P.Sorb. 3.134.1—2, a letter of Glaukos dated to the 23rd year of 
Euergetes (225/224), addresses him as strategos. 

€ On Guéraud (1901-1987) see J. Scherer, Aegyptus 68 (1988) 199-204. 

7 TmArchID 80. When the documents mention the strategos (many are very fragmen- 
tary) it is always Diophanes (76 out of the total 97 texts). Guéraud's editions are standard 
for all of the texts in the archive except P.Enteux. 5, for which F. Piejko has provided an 
improved edition in BASP 23 (1986) 131—135 (= SB 18.13312). For an excellent discus- 
sion of the archive in general see W. Clarysse's accompanying Tm pdf: https://www. 
trismegistos.org/arch/archives/pdf/80.pdf. 

8 TmArchID 384. Also belonging to this archive is the enteuxis P.Vindob.Barbara 
inv. 34, published by H. Harrauer and R. Pintaudi in Aegyptus 92 (2012) 3-12. Two other 
papyri in this group, which are correspondence, mention Diophanes: P.Sorb. 3.129 and 
130. For a discussion of the archive see W. Clarysse at https://www.trismegistos.org/arch/ 
archives/pdf/384.pdf. There are also 14 small fragments of enteuxeis (P.Sorb. 3.113—126) in 
the group, none of which in their present state preserve Diophanes' name, but which likely 
did in their original form. 

? Clarysse (nn. 7 and 8) and Guéraud (n. 2) xxvii-xxix. Di Bitonto (n. 2) 56-57 is in 
essential agreement, but without quite the same archival focus. 
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in the dative. Five others (104, 105, 108, 109, 110) have the same arrange- 
ment but beneath the plaintiff add the name of the accused in the accusa- 
tive preceded by xp(6ç).!° 

We can also distinguish a third style. Guéraud's P.Enteux. volume, in 
addition to the majority of the texts from Magdola, also includes 16 found 
at nearby Ghoran.!! Six (possibly 8) of these form a small archive dating 
from 222-217 BCE.? Two of them (80 and 97) on the back follow a pat- 
tern similar to the Glaukos archive, but 4, 25, 100, and probably 104 pre- 
serve remnants of a report of the reconciliation session. In 4 and 25 at the 
end of this report is the name of the addressee (the one who is to take action 
on the petition) in the dative, which in these texts 1s the epistates. Simi- 
larly, the enteuxis P.Heid. 6.376 preserves extensive writing on the back 
that is only partially legible but probably incorporates some kind of a report 
of action taken on the plaintiff's request. ? 

The reverse of P.Texas inv. 1 is not identical with any of the archives 
mentioned above, but most closely reflects aspects of the Glaukos papyri. 
At the top we see three lines of writing, the first two Greek in a third hand, 
apparently to the left of the break between the papyrus' two fragments (on 
which see further below), and a third line in Demotic, apparently to the 
right of the break. The existing traces of writing do not support the Greek 
or Demotic being continuous across the papyrus, but there was at least 
one line preceding the first line of Greek and there may have been more 
Demotic above the one surviving line (see commentary below ad loc., and 
B. Muhs's comments at the end of this article). The first line of Greek 
employs a formula similar to the dockets on the recto side of two of the 
Glaukos texts, P.Sorb. 3.112.22 (Giacäpnoov uiv nepi [Tobtœv]) and 
especially 108.11 (Anuntpiotr: érioxevópevog óuoó6qn[oov fjpriv repi 
tobtov]). The bottom of the reverse preserves the two-column notation 
that we see in the Glaukos archive and two of the Ghoran pieces, consist- 
ing of the name of the plaintiff, Lastratos, followed on the next line by 
np(óc) and the name of the accused, Pantauchos. In the second column 
in faint but large letters is Opor, the BaotAicdc ypanpateds who is to 
take action on the request of the petition. This final notation may be in the 


10 106 and 112 on the reverse preserve Demetrios in the second column but only traces 


in the first; 111, 127, and 128 have no legible writing on the back. 

!! Bor the Ghoran texts see Guéraud (n. 2) xxvii-xxix. 

12 P Enteux. 4, 25, 80, 97, 100-101; uncertain 104—105 (TmArchID 79 “Petitions 
from the office of the village head (epistates) of Arsinoe" and cf. the accompanying pdf of 
W. Clarysse: https://www.trismegistos.org/arch/archives/pdf/79.pdf). The oldest of these, 
25, mentions Diophanes (on this text see Guéraud [n. 2] xxviii). 

13 See R. Duttenhófer's discussion in P.Heid. 6, p. 102. 
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first hand. Whatever the affinities the reverse of P.Texas inv. 1 has to those 
of the archives above mentioned, this arrangement on the reverse of Greek 
and Demotic is unique among enteuxeis to my knowledge. It may be that 
the Demotic was entered later in the office of the royal scribe. 


As is typical of enteuxeis and some other early Ptolemaic papyri, the 
body of our text is written on the recto side, but perpendicular to the fibers, 
that is, with “the sheet having been turned" (transversa charta) 90°. Its 
width of 34 cm is at the high end, judging by the average range of pub- 
lished examples of this genre: the width of enteuxeis typically remains 
within the common height of the papyrus roll: 32-33 cm.? 

The scribe employs a flowing, late third-century Ptolemaic script with 
characteristic width, flatness, and uniformity, displayed often in letters 
such as p, v, t, and œ.!6 v is usually formed quickly and simply, but often 
also with small hooks on one or the other of the two extremities or on 
both. Omicron is formed in two movements and enclosed, but sometimes 
in one quick movement and open at the top, giving the appearance of a 
hook. Alpha appears both in the angular wedge style and with a loop. Jota 
adscript is written throughout. There are no itacistic spellings (see below 
on y[v]vet, line 6). Blank spaces occur after (-apovpov) in line 2, yt in 
line 6, and [6]66v in line 11, indicating pauses or periods." 

Our efforts to understand the narrative of the petition are frustrated by 
damage sustained by the papyrus at the beginnings of lines 6, 7, and 8, 
where there is breakage and badly faded ink. The basic plot line is clear: 
Lastratos, the plaintiff, finds himself in conflict with his neighbor Pantau- 
chos. The two have been assigned plots in the fields connected with two 
villages that are near each other and have agreed on (or have been assigned) 
a public road (basilike hodos), as a marker between the boundaries of their 
allotments. Pantauchos, however, has violated the arrangement by extend- 
ing his cultivating into the road itself, limiting Lastratos’ access to it. 


1^ See illustration and discussion in Guéraud (n. 2) xix; cf. also A. Bülow-Jacobsen, 
* Writing Materials in the Ancient World," in R. Bagnall (ed.), Oxford Handbook of Papy- 
rology (Oxford 2009) 21-22. 

15 Guéraud (n. 2) xix-xx; R. Duttenhófer in P.Heid. 6, p. 101. 

16 For the history and development of this scribal tradition, closely related to the chan- 
cery scripts of the Zenon archive, see G. Cavallo and H. Maehler, Hellenistic Bookhands 
(Berlin-New York 2008) 11-14. The style is typical of enteuxeis of the period; e.g., 
P.Enteux. 74 pl. 10 (221 BCE), 85 pl. 12 (221 BCE), and especially P.Heid. 6.376 pl. 20-21 
(220 BCE) with R. Duttenhófer's discussion of “Kanzleischrift,” p. 101. 

17 For blank spaces indicating punctuation, see Turner, GMAW? 8 and examples cited 
in index 173 s.v. “spaces.” Cf. also B.M. Metzger, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible (Oxford 
1981) 64 (with respect to the New Testament Pauline codex $5). More generally see the 
full discussion of blank spaces in papyri and their interpretation by A. Martin in N. Carlig, 
G. Lescuyer, A. Motte, and N. Sojic (eds.), Signes dans les textes (Liège 2020) 187—200. 
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We gain further insight from the better-preserved end of the petition 
(lines 8-11) where the author frames his request: Séouat oov cov, Bact- 
£0, TpooTdEar Atopayet TOL o1patmyot ypayor Qpar vo[1] Paovrrkar 
ypannatei ODVATOOTEIAGL LOL YEMLETPNV óc Tapadetget Hutv ta [pha 
TOV KANPOV Kai SLaOTEAET Tv BaotArKT|v [6]66v; “Therefore I entreat 
you, king, to order Diophanes the strategos to write Horos the royal scribe 
that he should commission me a surveyor to show us the boundaries of 
our plots and demarcate the royal road." Compared with other enteuxeis 
and petitions, Lastratos’ request is remarkably benign.!5 He does not ask 
that Pantauchos be sent to the strategos and punished appropriately for the 
injustices that he has suffered, nor does he seek restitution for any damage 
done his property or person. He simply asks that Horos send a surveyor 
to define the boundaries of their lands in relation to the basilike hodos. 
This must be kept in focus for our general interpretation of the docu- 
ment and as we do what we can regarding the three difficult lines 6, 7, 
and 8. 

Given the date of our papyrus, this conflict between the neighbors does 
not surprise us. 18 September falls around the peak and end of the yearly 
Nile flood, when the river's water and alluvial deposits may reshape farm- 
land, obscuring the borders of plots and most likely roads as well.!? 


18 Although he frames his petition as a complaint with Güikoduat óró rather than a 
request (Guéraud [n. 2] xxiii-xxiv). More generally, for this formula and its variants, see 
Di Bitonto (n. 2) 12-15. 

1? Water from the Nile flood was channeled into the Fayum by way of sluice gates 
(06pat) at Ptolemais Hormou (now al-Lähün), and distributed through canals, from which 
water was let into the basins; sluice gates are also connected with canals in some villages. 
See especially B. Van Beek's excellent discussion in P.Petrie Kleon, pp. 18—25 (in par- 
ticular on the sluice gates 21—22); many texts in this volume focus on various aspects of 
irrigation. See also O.M. Pearl, *^E£ó0vpoc: Irrigation Works and Canals in the Arsinoite 
Nome," Aegyptus 31 (1951) 223-230, esp. 228-230; D.J. Thompson, “Irrigation and 
Drainage in the Early Ptolemaic Fayyum," in A.K. Bowman and E. Rogan (eds.), Agri- 
culture in Egypt from Pharaonic to Modern Times (Oxford 1999) 107—122; B.J. Haug, 
Watering the Desert: Environment, Irrigation, and Society in the Premodern Fayyüm, 
Egypt (Dissertation UC Berkeley, 2012; https://escholarship.org/uc/item/1f48984v) pas- 
sim, esp. 76—88. More generally, see Herodotos 2.19 with A.B. Lloyd, Herodotus, Book II 
(Leiden 1976) 1.93-94; Seneca Nat. 4a.2.9-11; J.G. Manning, Land and Power in Ptole- 
maic Egypt (Cambridge 2003) 147; N. Lewis, Life in Egypt under Roman Rule (Oxford 
1983) 108—109. I am also grateful to J.G. Manning for personal communication on this 
subject. 

Regarding P.Texas inv. 1, there were three sluice gates connected with canals at 
Sebennytos (see below on lines 2-3). P.Petrie Kleon 21 (255 BCE) documents the order 
of 30 ropes for their “repair” (émiokeuñ; see B. Van Beek's n. on lines 6-7 [p. 64]; 
Thompson 121; Pearl 229). Regulating the water flow of the Nile flood was no easy busi- 
ness and breaches in dikes and sluices occurred regularly (P.Petrie Kleon 88.97-112 
(c. 242 BCE) with nn. on p. 163 and p. 22 (intro); Thompson 114—116). 
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PTexas inv. 1 HxWz12x34cm  Arsinoite nome, 18 September 220 BCE 


Medium brown papyrus, preserved in two large fragments, with one or 
two letters lost in the split between the two parts.?? The right fragment has 
suffered a little damage at the end of the first two lines; the left fragment 
however has various degrees of breakage at the beginning of lines 1, 2, 
6—9, as well as lacunae near its center. Margins: right: 0-1cm; left: 0.5cm; 
top: 1-1.5cm; bottom 1—2cm. Writing transversa charta. One interlinear 
insertion above line 4 (recto). Kollesis below line 12 partially intersecting 
the last word of that line. Verso preserves faint and partly illegible traces 
of Greek and a single line of Demotic. 


Recto 
1 [BaodJet IItoA[sepotot] xoípew Adotpatog M[a]keóov (tpiaKov- 
TUPOLPOS) TIS (Éktns) 10a pytac). dducodp.ar rò Mavy- 
[tavyo]v traces + 11 (? apoópov). (vac. 1) pod yàp kat[alueuetpn- 
pévov TOV KATpov nepi [Ap-] 
owonv thy Klat]a XeBévvotov IIavtaóyoo dE Katapepetpnpévonv 
nepi Xepévvutov, 
4 Kai dteotgApé[vyc] "piv 6890 Baour àvà néo[o]v tov Spiov 
TOV KANPOV UV ài TO kai 
VOV KOÕV 
ic... ]vtél. . . kotov . HOV THL yfjt (vac. 2) v[v]vei Iévravyos 
émipas &ni TV koiwrv 
[Audv . ]...... gvn . 600v Bactknv kazapotpiüt kai oióc &otiv 
KOTUOTELPELV QÙ- 
8 [tv .].KEK..... [..]u.[.]... Seve dv’ adtii[c]. SEou01 obv cov, 
Baoired, TpootdGar At- 
OPayEL TOL OTpaTHYG: ypayar Qpar tN] Back ypoppacet 
OLVOTOOTELA 
pot yeœuétpnv óc napadeiéer fjuiv tà [S6p]ia vOv kAñpov Kai ótw- 
otegi tv Baot- 
Auk [ô]ðóv. (vac. 1) trotov yàp yevouévov [o]dK àóucm0ncopot 
GAM’ &ri oè kata- 
12 quyó[v], Baotred, tod dukaiov tevčopoan. 
EVTOYEL. 


20 The mounting of the papyrus is misleading, lending the impression that more has 


been lost between the two fragments than is the case. 
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(m2) "Opox. IHapáósiSov &xaxépox xà K[aON]Kkovta dpia. (Étovs) p 
Eavôwoù a Mecopi G 


1 AMpap. ¢ pap., x^ pap. 2 M pap. 14 L pap. 


Verso 
(m3) yaipety. értoxevópevoc ówoóonoov fiu[iv] 
Kai n| c.6 lett. j| e: qaAovog ...[ ] 
3rstrs (2; 3rytrs?) p3... 


(lower down) 
(m1?) [A]aotpato[c] "OPOI 
[np(óc) Ha]vtavyov 


“To King Ptolemy, greetings, from Lastratos, Macedonian, a thirty- 
arourai holder of the sixth chiliarchy. I am wronged by Pantauchos, ..., 
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a ... arourai holder. For with me assigned my allotment near Arsinoe- 
by-Sebennytos, and with Pantauchos assigned his near Sebennytos, and 
with a royal road demarcated for us between the boundaries of our plots, 
since our plots are also set apart in the fields of the aforesaid villages ... 
for the land; Pantauchos, having now encroached on the ... royal road 
shared by us, is ploughing it and intends to sow it ... through it. Therefore 
I entreat you, king, to order Diophanes the strategos to write Horos the 
royal scribe that he should commission me a surveyor to show us the 
boundaries of the plots and demarcate the royal road. For if this is done, 
I will suffer no injustice, but having resorted to you, king, I will obtain 
what is right. All best.” 


(m2) “To Horos. Show to each the proper boundaries. Year 2, Xandikos 1 


Mesore 7." 
(verso) 
(m3)  ... greetings. Once you have made your inspection inform us and ... 
(m1?) Lastratos against Pantuachos to Horos 


1  Aüotpatos M[a]kgóov (tplakovtapovpos) tňs (EKtNs) yiOaapytac): 
Lastratos (TmPer 3836) is generally a rare Greek name, attested only 
seven times in the volumes of the Lexicon of Greek Personal Names pub- 
lished to date.?! I find only two other occurrences in papyri, both from 
the Ptolemaic period: P.Count 46.236 (the Demotic part of a bilingual list 
of taxpayers arranged according to households; 230 BCE, Oxyrhynchite 
nome); the name Lastratos occurs after the names of his father and mother. 
Additionally, P.Petr. 3.54b new fragment 3.6 (c. 244—242 BCE; Fayum) 
also preserves the name. Willy Clarysse was kind enough to send me his 
transcript. 


tov Eop[évouc 
[M]avńpov . . [ 
iMapyns) PUann[ió]no A... [ 
/e Avovóctoc MaKxeda[v 
iA(apyns) Xipoc Axotóc pL 
e Adotpatog Avowuye[dcs 
Ao(xayds) Ańuapyoç AîtoAdc [ 

. p deb 


?! bttp://www.Igpn.ox.ac.uk/database/Igpn.php. 
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The names in this unpublished fragment appear in Pros. Ptol., including 
Lastratos (8.3992a; 10.E1368), here with the Thracian ethnic Avowoaye[dc] 
(on which see Pros. Ptol. 10 ad loc.).? Thus the name in our text cannot 
be identified with either of those in the two papyri above mentioned. The 
fact that P.Texas inv. 1 provides one further example of this rare name is 
significant in itself. 

TPLUKOVTÉPOLPOS is associated with infantrymen rather than caval- 
rymen, and until 150 BCE those so described almost invariably have a 
Macedonian ethnic.” There seem to be rare exceptions to the latter.” 

In y1010 pytac), the iota in the abbreviation seems to be positioned 
above the right diagonal of the chi, as it is in SB 22.15559.11. The papy- 
rus’ abrasion at this point, however, makes the reading of iota doubtful. 
The abbreviation could be simply x(141apytac), which, however, seems 
elsewhere unattested. In general, the chiliarchy descriptor is rare; cf. éta- 
hog Ma(xe8ov) ths 6 x10aapyiac) P.Petr. 3.112 hrp 2 (221-220 BCE; 
Uebel [n. 23] no. 1023; Pros. Ptol. 2.3536); ths £poóópmnc xiMapyiac 
tprakovté[ povpos -ca.?- | P.Tebt. 1.137 (218/17 BCE); [ -ca.?- ]tng 
xapyias) SB 22.15559.11 (mid/late second century BCE). The last men- 
tioned could be restored [ti\¢ £x]tnc, parallel with the Texas papyrus, but 
of course there are other possibilities. Up until now only the seventh chil- 
iarchy has been attested.” 


1£,3,6 Ilüvravyoc: our text provides the earliest example in papyri 
of this name known to me. Due to damage at the beginning of the second 
line, we know little about him, except that he was a cleruch. Like Las- 
tratos, one of his identifiers was the size of his plot from the aroura sign 
that survives in line 2, but the number of arourai is not visible. If there 
is an ethnic following his name, as in the case of Lastratos, I have not 


2 Cf. also P.M. Fraser and E. Matthews (eds.), Lexicon of Greek Personal Names, vol. 4: 
Macedonia, Thrace, Northern Regions of the Black Sea (Oxford 2005) 207. 

23 F, Uebel, Die Kleruchen Ägyptens unter den ersten sechs Ptolemäern (Berlin 1968) 
120, 381—383; N. Quenouille and L. Willms, “Die Aufnahme des Herakleios in den Kató- 
kenstand (P.UB Trier S 125-21)," APF 47 (2001) 67-68 (on 1. 13); S. Scheuble-Reiter, 
Die Katókenreiter im ptolemäischen Agypten (München 2012) 81-82; C. Fischer-Bovet, 
Army and Society in Ptolemaic Egypt (Cambridge 2014) 208-209, 212. 

24 Quenouille and Willms (n. 23) 68 cite Schäfer on P.Küln 5.218.18 (215-214 BCE), 
p. 139f. 

25 For the numbering system and in general see Fischer-Bovet (n. 23) 134-135. For the 
image of SB 22.15559 see https://quod.lib.umich.edu/cgi/i/image/api/image/apis/X-1316/ 
1090R.TIF/full/large/0/native.jpg. S. Scheuble-Reiter (n. 23) suggests that four texts in 
CPR 18 (10.201; 13.262; 19.393; 32.6) may read 101a pyíac) instead of in(mapyiac) (based 
on the emendation of Clarysse and Van 't Dack in the last mentioned). If correct, we would 
also have a second and third chiliarchy attested. 
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been able to read it. We do know from the Lexicon of Greek Personal 
Names that *Pantauchos" has strong roots in Macedonia and generally 
northern Greece.” Tm documents only 6 other persons in the papyri with 
the name, accounting for 36 occurrences.” Two of the persons named 
Pantauchos, a father (TmPer 232712) and son (TmPer 11420) from the 
same second-century BCE family in Kerkeosiris, account for 25 of 
the occurrences. If this elder Pantauchos is the same as Pantauchos 
(TmPer 232406) father of Artabas, this Kerkeosiris family accounts for 
33 of the 36 occurrences.?? 


2 épovd yàp kat[a]uspetpnuévov tov kAñpov: For Kkatapetpéw@ 
as a terminus technicus for allotting land to cleruchs, see Sijpesteijn and 
Verdult on P.Erasm. 1.1.7-8 (p. 11); C.B. Welles, Royal Correspond- 
ence in the Hellenistic Period (London 1934) 342-343. For the construc- 
tion with tòv KAT|pov as a quasi-cognate acc. (since the verb by itself can 
mean "assign an allotment") see Mayser, Gram. 2.2.325f., P.Mich. 1.33.7, 
P.Petr? 1.13.2-3). 


2-3 Lastratos states that Pantauchos' Kleros is near Sebennytos and 
his own is near Arsinoe-by-Sebennytos. Although neither village has been 
securely located, we do have information regarding their approximate 
site, especially that of the more frequently attested Sebennytos.?? From 
P.Sorb. 1.32 we know that Sebennytos was among the villages in the 
nomarchia of Aristarchos, which is positioned in the south-eastern part of 
the meris of Herakleides and includes the villages Boubastos, Pharbaitha, 
Persea, Sebennytos and others.?? We find further evidence in P.Petr. 3.32g, 
a complaint about cattle trespass and illegal grazing, involving the inter- 
action of persons from Sebennytos, Persea, and Krokodilon Polis. Based 


26 http://www.lgpn.ox.ac.uk/database/Igpn.php; see esp. vol. 4 (n. 22) 269; cf. also J. Ma, 
“Hellenistic Empires," in P.F. Bang and W. Scheidel (eds.), The Oxford Handbook of the 
State in the Ancient Near East and the Mediterranean (Oxford 2013) 325. 

27 Persons: TmNam 4969; Occurrences: https://www.trismegistos.org/nam/detail.php? 
nam id-4969. 

28 For the family and the possibility that this Pantauchos is both the father of the younger 
Pantauchos and of Artabas see D.J. Crawford, Kerkeosiris: An Egyptian Village in the 
Ptolemaic Period (Cambridge 1971) 59 with n. 4. 

2 'TmGeo 2103 and Calderini, Diz.geogr. with refs there listed; cf. also K. Vandorpe and 
W. Clarysse, in A.M.F.W. Verhoogt and S.P. Vleeming, The Two Faces of Graeco-Roman 
Egypt. Greek and Demotic and Greek-Demotic Texts and Studies Presented to P.W. Pestman 
(Leiden 1998) 138; H. Verreth, A Survey of Toponyms in Egypt in the Graeco-Roman Period 
(2013 version: http://www.trismegistos.org/top.php) 680. 

30 See W. Clarysse's map, P.Sorb. 3, p. 54. On Aristarchos, his archive, and his nomarchia 
see B. Van Beek, http://www.trismegistos.org/arch/archives/pdf/23.pdf. 
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on this and other evidence, K. Mueller suggests plausibly that Sebennytos 
must have been close to Persea in the southwest of the meris Herakleides, 
probably west of that village towards Krokodilon Polis.*! For the sluice 
gates at Sebennytos and their significance, see above n. 19. 

The village where Lastratos’ kleros was near, also of uncertain location, 
is Arsinoe-by-Sebennytos, usually called Arsinoe-by-Ammonias.? For 
such refinements of villages named Arsinoe (e.g., Apotvôn f] &ni Tod 
xbuatos) see Guéraud's n. on P.Enteux. 25.10—11, p. 69. 


3  XZeBévvvrov extends beyond the normal right margin almost to the 
edge of the papyrus. The writer may have been reluctant to divide the proper 
name, but such a scruple does not appear elsewhere; cf. IIgv-[vaóyo]u 1— 
2; [Ap]-owónv 2-3; At-ooayet 8-9. 


4 "fiv: very doubtful. The remnant of the n stands over a lacuna, 
and all that is left is its connecting stroke to the following letter (for its 
shape see the second n in àóuwmOnocopo:, line 11). Additionally, most 
of the v is completely faded, so that all that remains is a tick. If correct, 
probably “for us," but “by us" is also possible. For the limited use of the 
“dative of agent" with perfect passive and other passive forms in Ptole- 
maic papyri, see Mayser, Gram. 2.2.273.% 


4, 7, 10f. 6606 BaovA (or (ñ) DacUux 6660): This phrase, describ- 
ing a public road, occurs 29 times in the papyri in 19 different texts, of 
which the majority (12) are Ptolemaic. The far more common phrase is 
poun Baour (or (A) BaotArky foun) which occurs 158 times in 120 dif- 
ferent texts, of which the vast majority (103) date from the Roman period. 
6006 BaotAucy occurs in 5 texts in the first century CE and in only one 
text each in the second and third centuries CE. pópm Baotix is plen- 
tiful throughout the first and second centuries CE, occurs in only three 
texts certainly dated to the third century, and in only one text dated cer- 
tainly to the fourth. During the Roman period both phrases compete with 
and are eventually usurped by ó6óg/$opm ónpoota during the third cen- 
tury and beyond. 


?! K, Mueller, “Mastering Matrices and Clusters: Locating Graeco-Roman Settlements 
in the meris of Herakleides Fayum/Egypt by Monte-Carlo-Simulation," APF 49 (2003) 246. 
For Persea and environs, see TmGeo 1701 and link to map there listed. 

32 'TmGeo 326 and Calderini, Diz.geogr., refs there listed; K. Mueller, Settlements of the 
Ptolemies: City Foundations and New Settlement in the Hellenistic World (Leuven 2006) 
34—35, 202 no. 15; Verreth (n. 29) 107. 

33 More generally see the thorough and nuanced discussion of C.H. George, Expres- 
sions of Agency in Ancient Greek (Cambridge 2005) 78—102, for late Greek esp. 94-102. 
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of these forms of óu1o1£A.ew in lines 4 and 5 seems secure based on its 
certain occurrence in 10. The base, concrete meanings in the active voice 
are “send-apart,” “set apart," “separate,” “distinguish.” Applied to land: 
svpov bn’ Apsiov disotaApévac dno TG yc tàs kpatiotas (üpoópac) Ka 
Kai uepioOopévag tioi cv “EAAnvov, “I found that the best 21 arourai 
had been separated from the land by Areios and leased to certain Greeks” 
(P.Amh. 2.40.4—8, second-century BCE Soknopaiou Nesos; see also the 
noun 6ta0toA1 in line 25 of this papyrus; I thank P. Arzt-Grabner for this 
reference); to[ds Kata tv x]ópav Bacrikods ypauuateis vo[v vopv 
àn]oypáosiv Exaotov ... [ó t]e nAT00cG TOV åpovpõv tis dunéXov 
[kai] rapa[ô]eiowv xai tà k vobtov yevnata, ... SLADTEAAOVTAG 
tiv i]epàv y[fjv] xai (xav) xà êk cabtnc yevnpata, “The royal scribes 
of the nomes throughout the country should each register ... the number 
of arourai of the vineland and the orchards and the produce from them, 
... distinguishing (= listing separately) temple land and those crops grown 
from it” (P.Rev. 36.3-8); ànoXoyiopóg bnOAGyov SieoTtaApEévon, “Account 
of land designated unproductive” (P.Tebt. 1.74.2-3, 113 BCE).** 

In the Texas papyrus dtgotaApé[vnyc] in line 4 and d1c0TEAét in line 10 
apply to the BaotArKT 6666; I translate both “demarcate.” dveotar 001 in 
line 5 has as its subject the plots belonging to Lastratos and Pantauchos; 
here I translate “are set apart.” 


^» 


T3 


4-5 660d BacuUukfis ... KOPLOV: . and with a royal road having 
been demarcated for us between the boundaries of our plots, since our 
plots are also set apart in the fields of the aforementioned villages.” In 
other words, since the two kleroi were in unpopulated areas and other 


34 See Mayser, Gram. 2.1.94. Similarly GnodiaotédAew: [ô è mpooétagev 
Tb]yovi GrodiaotetAat pot tiv yy, “He instructed Tychon to set apart the land for me” 
(P.Mert. 1.5.13-14, and cf. 34; 149-137 BC Ptolemais); A@nvodopat ... Tapayyetdavett 
xa0 eu “... to Athenodoros ... who ordered Ploutarchos and those who came to the 
field that my property be set apart as is proper" (PSI 15.1512.4—9; second century BC[?]). 
Extended meanings of ôtaotéAketv include “to define or express in no uncertain terms what 
one must do, order, give orders" (F.W. Danker, A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testa- 
ment and Other Early Christian Literature [3rd ed., Chicago 2000] 236); this is the meaning 
in all the occurrences in the New Testament (mid.) and pap. (lov ... METÈ KPALYŇG TE 
óu1ot£AX.opévov peb’ fjovytag dvadAvetv, “... whenI... loudly ordered them to go away 
peacefully" [UPZ 1.8.16-17]; see WB 1 s.v. 2 and WB 4 s.v. 4; Mayser, Gram. 2.1.102, 
rarely act., 115). Another important extended meaning, again emphasizing the separative 
force of the prefix d10, is “pay,” i.e., dis-burse or dis-tribute for payment, esp. in kind 
(dtdoTElAOV sic AOYOV pov xoig ónoyeypappévotg TPÉKTOPOL ... GPTABNV Liav uov, 
“Pay on my account to the below-mentioned collectors ... 1 1/2 artabai, P.Oxy. 17.2140.4—9 
[third century CE]; WB 1 s.v. 4, WB 4 s.v. 3; I find no Ptolemaic examples). 


[m 
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markers could not be used to define the boundaries, such as houses, court- 
yards, and the like, the 6606 Packh served as the sole marker (other 
documents dealing with sales and purchases of property frequently list 
a royal/public road as one marker along with others: BGU 6.1259.8, 
SB 6.9109.13, etc.). In addition to its demarcating function, the 6606 
pacuakn likely also served as a Koivr] sioodoc Kai £5000gG for the two 
landholders. See further below, 7—8. 

With óià tò Kai 610104001 uv tobc KkAr]pouc £v toic rs6ío1c, cf. 
a similar construction (but with a different meaning) in P.Lond. 7.2066.14— 
15: Sù TO v xoig Aóyotc unÂèv totodtov óteotóAOat, “since in the 
accounts no such thing has been defined." 


6: [ose ]vt£t . . . KOTOV . pov THL yı: possibly a continuation 
of the genitive construction of the preceding line or part of the sequence 
of genitive absolutes which begin in line 2 with àpo6 yàp xat[a]uepetpn- 
uévov. The letters «otov could suggest a gen. plural perfect active parti- 
ciple; possibly [kai ook à]vvetpnkócov fjv tft yt, with tht yrit as 
a dative of reference: ^... and although with regard to the land we have 
raised no dispute” (1.e., “although we accept the positioning of the specified 
plots"). G@vtiAéyetv occurs frequently in enteuxeis, esp. in formulae such 
as av O€ t1 GVTIAEYNL, GMOOTELAOV GDTOV npóc fjuüc (P.Enteux. 25.15- 
16 and cf. WB 4 s.v.). This interpretation of th yñ1 however is difficult. 

The main construction of the long sentence begins at the end of this 
line with y[v]vei Tlavtavyoc &nipóc, the primary finite verbs coming in 
the next line. Before v[v]veí there is a space of c. two letters, most likely 
indicating a pause between the genitive absolutes and the main clause, or 
possibly a new sentence beginning with v[u]vet.* 


— yv[v]vet may be considered itacistic for vovi. But this variant is 
so common that it should possibly be taken as an alternate spelling 
(WB lists it as such). Tm Text Irregularities cites 116 cases in the papyri, 
16 Ptolemaic. 


— èmıPág: for the verb with the sense of “advance upon" (with a view 
to questionable or illegal activity), *encroach," cf. P.Enteux. 66.3, 9 (per- 
haps also 68.16; see Guéraud's note); P.Tebt. 1.5.38 = C.Ord.Ptol. 53; 
P.Oxý. 1:67.21. 


35 On spaces as pause/punctuation indicators see above (n. 17); on genitive absolutes intro- 
ducing the narrative as a typical stylistic feature of petitions, cf. J.L. White, The Form and 
Structure of the Official Petition: A Study of Greek Epistolography (Missoula, MT 1972) 28-30. 

36 Cf. Mayser, Gram. 2.2.288; J.H. Moulton and G. Milligan, The Vocabulary of the 
Greek Testament (London 1930) 235. 
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6-7 &nitiv kowilv [pv .] ...... ugvn . 060v BacuUKT]v: For 
nì TV koivi]v fluv ... 606v, see the exact phrase in P.Enteux. 66.10 
(on this text see further below) and for xotvógc with gen., see Mayser, 
Gram. 2.2.120. A restoration such as r]poyeypannévnv makes excellent 
sense: “the above-mentioned royal road shared by us." 6]teotoAuévnv 
might also be possible: “the demarcated royal road" etc. Neither reading, 
however, is fully supported by the traces. 


7-8 xoxapotpiüt Kai oidc éottv kaxaoneípew ad[thv . ].KEK..... 
[..]v.[.]... devetv dv’ adri[ç]: The antecedent of abd[tHv, the object of 
the verbal complex katapotpiit Kai oióg &otiv kaxaoneipe, is likely the 
650v Baoilikny. We know from line 4 that Lastratos and Pantauchos were 
assigned or agreed upon this road as the boundary between their plots. Thus 
the object of Pantauchos’ encroachment (é1Béc) must have been that road, 
not Lastratos' property (otherwise that would have been reflected in the 
actual request in 8-11; see the introduction above). In line 8 -devetv is 
clear, suggesting Ééodeveiv or ótoógósgiv. The point being that Pantauchos 
has extended his cultivating into the royal road itself, and this has blocked 
Lastratos from using it to come and go (I owe the latter insight to A. Ver- 
hoogt). If xex- near the beginning of the line is rightly read (see below), we 
may have some form of the perfect of k@Avetv (perhaps a participle; e.g., 
KEK@ALLEVOD pov) with dYéEodebver; cf., e.g., P.Cair.Zen. 3.59367.26-27 
(= CPJ 1.5), LaponAlic kai AXéEavôpos ca. ? | xoXvópevoti nrò TOV 
ral ca. ? |" dvodebletv d1ù Tv xtnpótov], “Samoelis and Alexander 
being prevented by the ... from passing through the vineyards..." Some 
such understanding is likely implicit in our text, but I cannot reconstruct 
a reading which accommodates the existing traces of ink. 

For the motif of blocking access to a common road, cf. P.Enteux. 66 
(Magdola; 218 BCE) in which a certain Maron files a complaint concern- 
ing his son Euktos' lease of a plot of land jointly with a certain Theodo- 
sios. Before the parties made a fair division of the property, Euktos died, 
prompting Theodosios quickly to start building a structure on the choicest 
part of it, next to an adjoining road, which effectively blocked Maron, who 
took over his son's part of the lease, from using it. He thus asks the king 
to instruct Diophanes to write the epistates, instructing him to see to the 
proper division of the property, including making Theodosios reposition 
part of the structure he has built, and to provide sicodov Kai ÉEoôov Ewe 
emi Tv Koivilv uv 686v (1. 10).37 


37 On this papyrus, see the translation and brief discussion by Lewis (n. 4) 65-66. For 
more parallels and generally on legalities involving sicodog kai É6060ç see R. Tauben- 
schlag, The Law of Greco-Roman Egypt in the Light of the Papyri (2nd ed., Warsaw 1955) 
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7 Katapotpiüt: addendum lexicis. The simplex occurs in papyri 
(e.g., P.Petr. 3.31 = SB 20.14183.7). Cf. also kata póo, which I do not 
find in papyri. 


7-8 Kai oióc éotw Kataoneipety ad[tiv: “... and he intends to sow 
it.” Mayser (Gram. 2.3.43 with n. 1) cites Harpocration of Alexandria 
(second century CE; cf. ed. J.J. Keaney [Amsterdam 1991] 189) on the 
distinction between oioc £i and oióc te £i: tò pév yopic tob TE onpaívet 
tò PobAEL kai rpor|pnoat, TO dé oov THO TE TO SUVA. “The one without 
the te has the meaning, ‘you wish’ and ‘you purpose’; the one with the te 
means, ‘you are able'"; and similarly other late-antique and Byzantine 
lexicographers (cf. P.Enteux. 26.34 [= Sel.Pap. 2.268] with Guéraud's full 


discussion; 48.7 [= Sel.Pap. 2.270]). 


8 «Kgg: possibly kgg or koi; but e seems more likely. See that letter 
in tevEopat line 12. 


— éou ... Tpootdgat is the standard €vtevEic formula, whereas 
bropvnpata tend to use 41 ... ovvióSat. But there are several excep- 
tions and variations.** Of the twelve recently published Diophanes enteu- 
xeis in P.Sorb. 3 all but two have éou ... rpooxá&at (in some of the 
texts however part of the formula is restored). 


9 Npa toi] Back ypappatet: We have full information on 
this Horos (Pros Ptol. 1 and 8.481) from about 22 attestations in Greek 
and Demotic Papyri.? He served the Arsinoite nome as royal scribe 
(in Demotic, “the scribe of Pharaoh") between 223-214/213 BCE. The 
next royal scribe for whom we have record is Tec (Pros.Ptol. 2.404; 
TmPer 7512; P.Gur. 8.1, 16-17 [= Sel.Pap. 2.334; CPJ 1.21]; 210 BCE). 
The following year Imouthes, Horos' son (Pros.Ptol. 1 and 8.440; 
TmPer 9306), assumed the post, apparently holding it until 203, and pos- 
sibly later.^ Demotic texts establish the father-son relationship between 
Horos and Imouthes (P.Bürgsch 1.5, 2.9, 3.5, 4.2, restored in 5.1). We 
also now know from a Demotic papyrus that Horos' father had the name 
Imouthes (P. Macquarie inv. no. 332 [Fayum 215 BCE] 10-12).*! 


256-259 and R. Taubenschlag, “Das Recht auf sïooðoç und £5060g in den Papyri,” APF 8 
(1927) 25-33. 

38 Guéraud (n. 2) xxv-xxvi; cf. Di Bitonto (n. 2) 15-16, 18-19. 

9? https://www.trismegistos.org/person/15303. 

40 For these three see the chart and notes in C. Armoni, Studien zur Verwaltung des 
ptolemáischen Àgypten. Das Amt des Basilikos Grammateus (Paderborn 2012) 251—252. 

*! M. Depauw, “Controlling the Perfume Monopoly. A Demotic Letter in Macquarie 
Referring to a Proxy in Duke," ZPE 171 (2009) 201—208; see Depauw's note on 10-12, 
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It makes good sense that Lastratos asks Diophanes to write the basi- 
likos grammateus rather than the usual epistates, since the competence 
of the former focuses on all that concerns the measurement and registra- 
tion of land (P.Rev. 36.3-11).? 


9-10 ovvarnooteikai pot yeœuétpnv: Possibly “to send a surveyor 
with me"; that is Lastratos goes to the site and asks that the surveyor come 
along with him. More frequently, however, with the simple dative the verb 
means “send me (a ...)" or “commission me (a ...)," as Guéraud notes 
with respect to (passive forms of) the verb in other enteuxeis, "L'idée ‘avec’ 
ne subsiste pas plus que dans notre mot ‘commis,’ équivalent étymolo- 
gique exact de ouvarootukeic.”# So also Mayser, Gram. 2.2.2903: with 
ovvarootéklo “der Dativ ist selten komitativ = mit einem ... Häufiger 
als beim einfachen ànoo1£AXo = an oder für jemand.” 

For the connection of surveyors to the office of the royal scribe, see 
UPZ 1.117.2. 4-9, AoxaAnniadns ô n[po]keyetptouévog npol[c] tı yeo- 
uetpig nò Xap[a]rtovoc tod ovyyevods kai otpatnyoù ... Ov 68 ‘Napa’ 
Aoptovog Tod ävriyp(apéocs) xai Ba(ouuikod) yp(appatéacs), “Ascle- 
piades who is appointed for the land survey by Sarapion, cousin and 
strategos ... and who is the agent of Dorion the copy clerk and royal 
scribe." ^^ Cf. P.Enteux. 68.12-13, with Guéraud's plausible supplement, 
Séolpar oùv cov, Baorked, ei cot dokeî, npooxá&a[t Qpar tôt Bao- 
MKOL ypau]uatet ypéyar coi yeouétpni.* 


14 (&tovc) B Eavóixob a Meoopà C: The relationship between the 
Egyptian civil calendar and the Macedonian calendar, as documented in 
double dates such as this one, continues to be a contentious problem in 
Ptolemaic papyri studies. The consensus of scholars such as A.E. Samuel 
trends toward optimism that the 25-year cycle of P.Carlsberg 9 governs 
the double dating of documents from the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphos. 
That optimism decreases for the subsequent reign of Euergetes and even 
more so for the beginning of the reign of Philopator, where our papyrus 
is dated.*° On the other hand A. Jones has called into question the entire 


p. 205. For further discussion on Horos, see J. Oates, The Ptolemaic Basilikos Grammateus 
(Atlanta 1995) 58—61. 

4 See Oates (n. 41) 23-30; Armoni (n. 40) 172-178, esp. 174-175; Manning (n. 19) 
52; M.R. Falivene, *Geography and Administration in Egypt," in Bagnall (n. 2) 527. 

^5 Guéraud (n. 2) Ixvi. 

# On this text see Armoni (n. 40) 175 n. 16. 

45 See Di Bitonto (n. 2) 33 with n. 1. 

46 A.E. Samuel, Ptolemaic Chronology (München 1962) 54-61, who revises and aug- 
ments the work of R.A. Parker, The Calendars of Ancient Egypt (Chicago 1950), and cf. 
the review of Samuel's book by P.M. Fraser, Classical Review 14 (1964) 318. Cf. also 
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premise of the use of the Carlsberg cycle (especially with regard to specu- 
lation on the beginning points of the Egyptian and Macedonian day), 
as has C. Bennett.^? L. Depuydt also argues that the use of the Carlsberg 
cycle was far more limited than what earlier scholars thought.^? 

The docket date of P.Texas inv. 1 (= 18 September 220) does not con- 
form to Samuel's modified Carlsberg cycle nor does it reflect the sys- 
tem of direct equivalences between the two sets of months proposed by 
L. Koenen for early in the reign of Philopator (e.g., P.Mich. inv. 6957.6, 
étovc e Adôvaiov 6 Iadvi 5). With regard to the former, if one charts 
the 25-year cycle, the last year of a cycle, which began 257-256 BCE?! 
is 233—232. The first year of the next cycle begins with 232-231. Year 
220 is cycle year number 13, which should have a lunar month beginning 
on Mesore 17, not Mesore 7, the date of our papyrus.?? On the other hand, 
L. Koenen has observed, 


Under the reign of Philopator at least three different systems of equations 
between the Macedonian and the Egyptian months were used: the first was 
a direct equation beginning with Thoth = Xandikos and assigning the same 
numeral to the Macedonian as to the Egyptian day; the second determined the 
precise beginning of each month by observation of the first appearance of the 
moon after new moon; and the third was a system (or systems) which seems 
to have followed calculations similar to the Carlsberg cycle, in which, however, 
the Macedonian date was ahead of the Egyptian date by 22/23 or, in one case, 
by 16 days (depending on whether a day date or evening date was compared).? 


If Xandikos was reckoned as the first Macedonian month of the year, 
following Egyptian Mesore as the last, our double date conforms to Koe- 
nen's third system perfectly. 


L. Koenen, Eine agonistische Inschrift aus Ägypten und frühptolemaische Kônigsfeste 
(Meisenheim am Glan 1977) 87-98; P.W. Pestman, A Guide to the Zenon Archive, Vol. A 
(Leiden 1981) with its chronological tables of Macedonian/Egyptian month correspondences 
(pp. 215—263) and specifically for Euergetes and the first year of Philopator (pp. 216, n. 6 and 
247-263); T. Caulfield, A. Estner, and S. Stephens (ZPE 76 [1989] 242-244) who digest 
further unpublished research of L. Koenen, and cf. a precis of that research by Koenen himself 
in Proceedings of the XVIII International Congress of Papyrology, Athens (Athens 1988) 
2.209, and also L. Koenen, “The Double Date of P.Sorb. Inv. 2407," ZPE 76 (1989) 255-256. 

47 A. Jones, “On the Reconstructed Macedonian and Egyptian Lunar Calendars,” 
ZPE 119 (1997) 157-166. 

^5 C. Bennett, Alexandria and the Moon: An Investigation into the Lunar Macedonian 
Calendar of Ptolemaic Egypt (Leuven 2011) passim, esp. 10, 42-44. 

^ L, Depuydt, Civil Calendar and Lunar Calendar in Ancient Egypt (Leuven 1997) 
198-202. 

50 See T. Caulfield, A. Estner, and S. Stephens (n. 46) 243. 

5! Samuel (n. 46) 59-60. 

5 According to Samuel (n. 46) 59, Table 3. 

5 Koenen (n. 45, Congress, Athens 1988) 209. 
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Verso? 

1 xaípgw. &moxewvópevoc suggests that at least one line preceded, 
with the names of an addressor and addressee. Cf. Aopiov Apiçtilovi] 
xaipeiv. énuok]ewäpevos, P.Hib. 2.201.11 (250-240 BCE); Nixavopt 
(I. Nucávop) Axyoümnet xaipeiv. &mvokeyópevoc, P.NYU 2.45.17 (212 or 
237 or 195 BCE). 

ó11c69noov fipn[iv]: This must be right, although the first two let- 
ters are very difficult. See P.Sorb. 3.108.11; 112.22 (both from the Glau- 
kos archive, cited and discussed in intro. above); cf. also P.Enteux. 14.11; 
P.Tebt. 3.1.703.214; all 16 examples of the phrase are Ptolemaic, mostly 
third century). 


2  pakwvos: possibly the name KeoóXovosc (genitive). püuE vos is 
also possible. 


3 srstrs (?; 3rytrs?) p3 . . .: I am grateful to my University of 
Chicago colleague Brian Muhs for examining the line of Demotic and pro- 
viding his expert analysis. That analysis I digest and summarize below. 
He notes at the outset: “Based on photo provided, one cannot exclude the 
possibility that there were preceding lines of Demotic that have been lost.” 
There is a considerable margin of papyrus above the preserved line, but 
it looks like it might only consist of the lower layer of vertical papyrus 
strips, meaning that the upper layer of horizontal strips has been lost for a 
space, and with them any text that was written on them. This could explain 
why the Demotic text on the right side of the verso seems to start below 
the Greek text on the left side of the verso." 

He then continues: “The surviving Demotic text appears to start with a 
foreign name transcribed phonetically. I hesitantly transcribe the name as 
3rstrs, which (if read correctly) would represent something like Aristeros. 
Many of the signs are unclear, however, so one could potentially also tran- 
scribe 3rytrs, or less likely 3rsntrs or 3ryntrs. The most obvious reading of 
the first sign is 3 = aleph. There is however a possibility that it could also 
be read as a diagonal stroke ligatured to p, or to the verb in, ‘to bring.” The 
first possibility would give a name Prstrs (?), possibly preceded by a 
masculine filiation marker 55, ‘son of Peristeros (?),’ which would be very 
odd at the beginning of a text. The second possibility would allow a read- 
ing r.in Rstrs, ‘Bring (imperative?) Lastros (or similar),’ which is (some- 
what but not very) close to one of the names that occurs in the Greek text. 


** For the layout and nature of the verso, see intro. 
55 Note that at least one line of Greek is lost. See above on verso line 1. 
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“The second sign, consisting of a diagonal stroke is clearly written r, 
which could stand for /, particularly in the Fayum. The third sign, con- 
sisting of three vertical strokes one after another ligatured together, is most 
likely s or y, which are often indistinguishable. The fourth sign is t, which 
is not distinguished in writing from d. The fifth sign is another diagonal 
stroke, which should probably be read r or / again. The sixth sign consists 
of three vertical strokes again, though only the second and third are liga- 
tured. Nonetheless, I tentatively read s or y again. The seventh sign looks 
to be a foreign name determinative, marking the end of the name." 

Regarding the rest of the line, Professor Muhs states by way of disclai- 
mer that only the first sign is legible, but he does offer suggestions for the 
sign beyond it and for interpretation: “The first sign does look like the 
masculine definite article p3, which could introduce an epithet or a title 
of the individual whose name precedes it. It could also introduce a com- 
pound masculine filiation, p3 sr, ‘the son of," which sometimes replaces 
the regular masculine filiation marker (s3), in the way that Greek vióc some- 
times strengthens the simple genitive. P3 could also be the first element 
of an Egyptian patronym, assuming the masculine filiation marker s3 was 
omitted, as it often is. However, a foreign name followed by an Egyptian 
patronym without a filiation marker seems less likely, though certainly not 
impossible. The second sign looks a little like A, which is the first sign of 
the word for surveyor, and many other words of course. It also looks the 
child sign 3r, which would give a compound masculine filiation. It could 
also be the beginning of an Egyptian name, P3-sr-DN, ‘Psen-DN’, literally 
‘The son of Divine Name.” Unfortunately, after that the line becomes 
smudged and abraded, and thus I cannot confirm any of the possibilities 
suggested above.” 


PSENKEBKIS, SON OF PAKEBKIS: 
NEW AND OLD DOCUMENTS FROM THE CENTER FOR 
THE TEBTUNIS PAPYRI* 


Nathan H. Levine and Flavio Santini University of California, Berkeley 


A Federica Micucci, 
in memoria 


Abstract. — Editions of two new texts from the Center for the Tebtunis 
Papyri at the University of California, Berkeley (P.Tebt.suppl. 1072 and 
1073), as well as a re-edition of a third text (SB 22.15613). These documents 
enrich our knowledge of the life and affairs of Psenkebkis, son of Pakebkis 
(b. AD 60—65, d. after AD 134), a priest of the temple of Soknebtunis, and 
of his involvement in the exploitation of public land. 


Keywords: lease, public land, sublease, deposit, Tebtunis, Psenkebkis son 
of Pakebkis 


The edition of two new texts housed at the Center for the Tebtunis Papyri 
at the University of California, Berkeley (P.Tebt.suppl. 1072 and 1073), as 
well as the re-edition of a third text (SB 22.15613), sheds new light on the 
already rich documentary dossier concerning Psenkebkis, son of Pakebkis 
(TM Per 254261), a priest of the temple of Soknebtunis, who was active 
from the reign of Domitian to the reign of Hadrian.! 

Hitherto, the earliest attestation of Psenkebkis may have been SB 14.12192 
(P.Tebt. 2.445 descr.), which contains the priest's subscription to a sublease 
of royal land (BaotA1Kn yñ), i.e. public land, in the name of his illiterate 


* This paper began as a collaboration during the Fall 2020 papyrological seminar 
at Berkeley led by Todd M. Hickey, whom we wish to thank for this opportunity and 
for his continued guidance and encouragement. We would also like to thank the anon- 
ymous reviewers and the editor of BASP for their meticulous comments and sugges- 
tions, as well as Andrew Hogan and the late Federica Micucci for facilitating our access 
to the papyri. 

! Hitherto the only comprehensive presentation of the evidence on Psenkebkis is 
C. Gallazzi, “P. Tebt. II 445 descr.: Subaffitto," ZPE 31 (1978) 89-95. Earlier papyri found 
in Tebtunis also refer to a Psenkebkis, son of Pakebkis: see P.Tebt. 2.401 (AD 14), 2.383 
(AD 46), P.Mich. 5.329 (AD 40/41). Given the homonymy, we wonder if this is an ancestor 
of our Psenkebkis. 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 59 (2022) 61—83. 
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father, Pakebkis. This document may date to the summer of AD 92, though 
a date of AD 108 has also been proposed.” Thanks to P.Tebt.suppl. 1072, 
we now know that Psenkebkis was involved in some sort of contract with 
an individual named Marepsemis as early as the spring of AD 92. 

P.Tebt.suppl. 1072 also bears a close relationship to a Florentine papy- 
rus, PSI 10.1135, another fragmentary sublease of public land (here npo- 
oiov &0609Ov, equivalent to Pacii yf) between a Marepsemis and a 
Psenkebkis, dated to the autumn of AD 97.? Both documents identify 
the two individuals by means of the same physical characteristics (Marep- 
semis with a scar on the left side of his brow, Psenkebkis with a scar on 
his right thumb), and their stated ages are consistent with the discrepancy 
of date between the two documents (thirty-five and thirty years of age 
in AD 92, forty and thirty-six years of age in AD 97). P.Tebt.suppl. 1072 
therefore allows us to restore the alias and patronymic of Marepsemis in 
PSI 10.1135, II. 4—5 (ô x[ai Atpħs | O]vvo[op]toc). 

In concert, these documents allow us to paint a more complete picture 
of Psenkebkis and his life. As regards his physical appearance, P.Tebt. 
suppl. 1072 and PSI 10.1135 both identify him by the scar on his right 
thumb, as do most of the other texts in the dossier. SB 14.12192, by con- 
trast, identifies him by a scar on his right eyebrow.^ The relevant reading 
(dgpv1 dEE1G) is tentative, but it is supported by a more secure reading 
in SB 8.9642 (1), which is dated to AD 112. This detail might speak 
in favor of the later date proposed for SB 14.12192 (AD 108 instead of 
AD 92). Secondly, these documents allow us to revise previous estimates 
of Psenkebkis' date of birth. P.Tebt.suppl. 1072, which is dated to May 29, 
AD 92, gives his age as thirty; PSI 10.1135, which is dated to between 
Nov. 27 and Dec. 26, AD 97, gives his age as thirty-six. This would sug- 
gest that Psenkebkis was born between May 29 and Nov. 27, AD 61. 


Gallazzi (n. 1) 91. 
On the findspot and chronology of discovery of this papyrus see below, note 19. 
But cf. SB 22.15613, dating to AD 111, where Psenkebkis seems to be identified by 
the mark on his right thumb. On physical description in Greek papyri see G. Hübsch, Die 
Personalangaben als Identifizierungsvermerke im Recht der gräko-ägyptischen Papyri 
(Berlin 1968); S. Daris, “Il lessico fisionomico nei papiri greci," in S. Sconocchia (ed.), 
Lingue tecniche del greco e del latino. Atti del 2? Seminario internazionale sulla letteratura 
scientifica e tecnica greca e latina (Trieste 1993) 99-104; F. Reiter, “Daddy finger, where 
are you? Zu den Fingerbezeichnungen in den Signalements der rómischen Kaiserzeit,” 
in A. Nodar and S. Torallas Tovar (eds.), Proceedings of the 28th Congress of Papyrology 
(Barcelona 2019) 494—509. 

5 See E.M. Husselman, “Donationes Mortis Causa from Tebtunis," TAPA 88 (1957) 
135-154. 


š 
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SB 22.15613, however, gives his age as forty-eight on Oct. 5, AD 111, 
suggesting a birth-year of AD 62 or 63. P.Tebt.suppl. 1073 further widens 
the discrepancy: if our dating of the document to AD 134 is correct, 
Psenkebkis' reported age of 6- (69 at the latest) would imply a birth-year 
of AD 65 at the earliest. Such discrepancies are nevertheless common, 
especially given the nearly half-century span of the documents in the dos- 
sier, and it is therefore reasonable to propose a birth-year between AD 60 
and 65.5 This pushes the birth-year proposed by Gallazzi back by several 
years." 

Lastly, these documents bear witness to Psenkebkis' frequent involve- 
ment in a particular genre of contract pertaining to the exploitation of 
public land, which is consistent with our knowledge of the other priests of 
the temple.® Because of its connections with SB 14.12192 (P.Tebt. 2.445 
descr.) and PSI 10.1135, it is tempting to interpret P.Tebt.suppl. 1072 
as a sublease of public land, suggesting that Psenkebkis was involved 
in the cultivation of public land for a continuous period of at least five 
years between AD 92 and 97. SB 22.15613, which can be dated to 
AD 111, the fifteenth year of Trajan's reign, suggests that Psenkebkis 
was still involved in this same activity in later stages of his life. In this 
document, Psenkebkis subleases four arourai, which he had leased 
from the state, to Kronion, son of Kronion in return for the sublessee's 
commitment to pay all the public charges on the land to the state; 
Kronion's payment to Psenkebkis of a sum of 180 silver drachmas has 
been interpreted as a present to the lessor.? This sublease was intended 
to last eight years. Although we do not know the exact lengths of the 
previous subleases in which he was involved, Psenkebkis' rise in the 


6 See R.S. Bagnall and B.W. Frier, The Demography of Roman Egypt (Cambridge 1994) 
43: "Egyptians were not always absolutely accurate in reporting ages." 

7 Gallazzi (n. 1) 91. 

* On the role of priests in the management of public land, see below p. 75; see also 
A. Monson, From the Ptolemies to the Romans: Political and Economic Change in Egypt 
(Cambridge 2012), esp. 117, 140-141, 287, and M. Langellotti, Village Life in Roman Egypt: 
Tebtunis in the First Century AD (Oxford 2020) 105—111, 183. Though the documents in 
this dossier reflect Psenkebkis’ involvement in public land, it is illuminating to consider 
contemporary evidence for the management of other categories of land, such as temple 
land, in the Fayyüm. On the popularity of the long-term lease-sublease pattern and the role 
of priests in the management of temple land, see A.J. Connor, Temples as Economic Agents 
in Early Roman Egypt: The Case of Tebtunis and Soknopaiou Nesos (University of Cincinnati 
PhD thesis, 2015) 202—203, 217-219. We will revisit the question of priestly involvement 
in public land in our forthcoming publication of P.CtYBR inv. 1126, a sublease of public 
land from first-century AD Tebtunis. 

? PSel.Warga 7, 44-45. 
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priestly hierarchy in his middle age (see further below) may have 
contributed to the unusually long duration of the sublease recorded in 
SB 22.15613, since he may have become unable to handle extra duties 
such as the management of land. 

The length of the contract in $B 22.15613 could well provide a context 
in which to understand the second of the two unpublished documents, 
P.Tebt.suppl. 1073. This document presents a fragment of a deposit-loan 
in which Psenkebkis and his sister-wife Thenmarsisouchos are involved 
as debtors to a Kronion.!? Unfortunately we do not possess Kronion's 
patronymic, so we cannot be sure whether it is the same Kronion as in 
SB 22.15613. If it is in fact the same Kronion, one could imagine a long 
history of dealings between Psenkebkis' family and Kronion. Dating to 
the latter part of Hadrian's reign, P.Tebt.suppl. 1073 illuminates some 
aspects, otherwise unknown, of Psenkebkis' life, such as the fact that he 
was engaged in financial transactions throughout his life until AD 134 (his 
late sixties), and that he was married to his sister.!! According to François 
Lerouxel, the presence of husband and wife together in the role of debtors 
may reflect Egyptian tradition. Lerouxel indicates that this practice is char- 
acteristic primarily of the first century AD, especially in Soknopaiou Nesos 
and Tebtunis (more than half of all such cases come from the Fayyüm). 
Lerouxel does not cite a single example of the practice after AD 109, but 
P.Tebt.suppl. 1073 is evidence that it continued at least several decades 
into the second century.!? 

Later in life, Psenkebkis was appointed to the office of presbyteros, as 
attested in two different documents of our dossier: P.Tebt. 2.298 (July 29, 
AD 108) and P.Tebt. 2.309 (AD 116/117). According to Louise C. Youtie, 
the fact that both of these documents refer to Psenkebkis as a presbyteros 
suggests that he was between the ages of 40 and 49 at the signing of 


10 For this kind of loan see B. Tenger, Die Verschuldung im rómischen Agypten 
(1.—2. Jh. n. Chr.) (St. Katharinen 1993) 61—79. 

11 See also S. Remijsen and W. Clarysse, “Incest or Adoption? Brother-Sister Marriage 
in Roman Egypt Revisited," JRS 98 (2008) 53-61. 

12 E, Lerouxel, Le marché du crédit dans le monde romain. Égypte et Campanie (Rome 
2016) 72-79. 

13 PTebt. 2.298.6-9 (]evk[n]Bktoc tod IHox[nfi]ktog tov xévte npeoß(vtépov) 
iepéov iepod Aoyiuou LokveBtbvews tod Kai Kpévov xai "Io[1]606 kai Zap[äni]ôoc 
Kk[ai Ap]royp[ó]tov kai tov ovvvawv 0góv Svtog v kóunı Teßtóvi cio H[o]A&uovoc 
uepíóoc; P.Tebt. 2.309.4—10: YevrknBri ITJakrkiog kai Mapotooby(@)[........ kai 
'O]vvóopi Ilaxknfkioc [xai ..... 'Ovvó]opgzoc kai Mapoicobyo [IIavecfnoótoc 
1]oig éka npsofurépotg [iepedor Gnd t]od óvtoc v kóunı [TeBtdvi iepod] Osoð 
ueyékov Kpóvov [kai tov ouvvélov 0gOv Kai toig Loun(oîc) iepedo(1). 
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SB 8.9642 (1) at line 20 (AD 112).'^ The evidence we present for Psen- 
kebkis' age confirms this reading. 

The body of presbyteroi, attested as early as the Ptolemaic period, usu- 
ally consisted of between two and six priests.! A large corpus of docu- 
ments refers to five presbyteroi, one serving for each of the five phylai of 
the temple; numbers as high as nine or ten, however, are sometimes also 
found. A document pertaining to the priests of the HevtagvAia dated to 
AD 114, BGU 1.16.5—7, suggests that the office of presbyteros was annual 
(tov £ rpgzopurépov iepéov TEvtavAtas 0200 Xokvo[n]atou tob ve- 
o1010G Ky (EtovG)). The fact that Psenkebkis is designated as presbyteros 
in multiple documents spanning nearly a decade further suggests that it 
was possible for a priest to hold this office more than once. The number 
of exempt (apolysimoi) priests from which we expect these officers to be 
drawn was fixed.!6 In the present documents, the number of presbyteroi 
varies between five (P.Tebt. 2.298) and ten (P.Tebt. 2.309). One might 
theorize that P.Tebt. 2.309 features two presbyteroi from each phyle: 
the set of five presbyteroi currently serving and the set of five either who 
were appointed to serve in the following year, or who served in the year 
of the original lease." The limited state of the surviving evidence makes 
this scenario difficult to prove. 

The question nevertheless remains as to why Psenkebkis is not men- 
tioned as presbyteros in other documents dating to between AD 108 and 
116/117 (P.Tebt. 2.356 and SB 22.15613). In the case of P.Tebt. 2.356, a 
receipt for transport dues (July 2, AD 108), Psenkebkis had likely already 
been designated presbyteros, since the document dates to only four weeks 
prior to his first mention as presbyteros in P.Tebt. 2.298. The nature of 
the transaction recorded in P.Tebt. 2.356 is consistent with the adminis- 
trative duties known to have characterized the office of presbyteros; ? 
the absence of the designation may be attributed to the physical constraints 
of the document, which contains many other abbreviations and omissions. 


4 L.C. Youtie, *Hypographeis and Witnesses of 2nd Century Tebtunis, I: Sammel- 
buch VIII 9642 (1)," ZPE 19 (1975) 194—195. 

15 For the presbyteroi in Roman Tebtunis: A. Winkler, “Third Time's the Charm? The 
Councillor Priests and a Document from the Reign of Claudius, Redux," JARCE 51 
(2015) 79 and note 33 (which collects relevant bibliography). 

16 See C. Messerer, Corpus des papyrus grecs sur les relations administratives entre 
le clergé égyptien et les autorités romaines 3 (Paderborn 2020) 3. 

17 Tf the Psenkebkis mentioned in PSI.Com. 12.4.2.5 is the same Psenkebkis as in the 
other documents of the dossier, this would suggest that he belonged to the first (a) phyle. 

18 Cf. Monson (n. 8) 225-227. 
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Text T-Number and | Date Content 

inv. nos.'° (AD) 
P.Tebt.suppl. 1072 T115 92 Contract (sublease of 
(2 text 1) public land?) between 


Psenkebkis (lessor?) and 
Marepsemis, son of 
Onnophrios (lessee?) 


SB 14.12192 T98 92 Sublease of 5 arourai of 
(P.Tebt. 2.445 descr.) (or 108) | public land at Tebtunis 
from Pakebkis, son of P[, 
to Orseus for one year, 
Psenkebkis being the 
subscriber for his father 


PSI 10.1135 Florence, 97 Sublease of public land 
Biblioteca from Psenkebkis to 
Medicea Marepsemis, son of 
Laurenziana Onnophrios 


inv. no. 19938 


Messerer (n. 16), T140 108 Declaration of priests and 
n? 119 (P.Tebt. 2.298) revenues of the temple at 
Tebtunis. Psenkebkis is 
listed as among the five 
presbyteroi 


P.Tebt. 2.356 T104 108 Receipt for transport dues 


1? T-numbers can be useful indicators for determining the chronology of discovery and 
the provenance of the papyri: see E.R. O'Connell, *Recontextualizing Berkeley's Tebtunis 
Papyri," in J. Frósén, T. Purola, and E. Salmenkivi (eds.), Proceedings of the 24th Interna- 
tional Congress of Papyrology (Helsinki 2007) 2.814—819; C. Gallazzi, “I papiri del tempio 
di Soknebtynis: chi li ha trovati, dove li hanno trovati," in C. Gallazzi (ed.), Tebtynis VI: 
Scripta Varia (Cairo 2018) 116-118. As for the papyri strictly related to Psenkebkis, the 
range of the T-numbers is quite concentrated (T98—120). As noted by Gallazzi (n. 18) 118, 
a T-number between 1 and 228 does not prove that a papyrus was found within the temple 
enclosure. If the content of the papyrus suggests a relationship with the temple and its 
clergy, however, a T-number within this range is a solid indication that the find surfaced in 
the sanctuary or nearby, and not in the neighborhoods of the town or among the graves of 
the necropolis. This seems to be the case for the texts presented in this paper. Further con- 
firmation might be provided by PSI 10.1135, which was discovered by Carlo Anti “in un 
ripostiglio attiguo al tempio di Soknebtynis, nell'inverno del 1931," the famous findspot of 
the “Temple Library." On the latter papyrus and its provenance cf. also Gallazzi (n. 17) 
144—145. It is probable that the dossier we have gathered around the figure of Psenkebkis 
also contains an archive within it (to which, for example, SB 8.9642 (1), P.Tebt. 2.298, and 
PSI.Com. 12.4.2 would not belong), with this “ripostiglio” as its findspot. 
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Text T-Number and | Date Content 
inv. nos. (AD) 
SB 22.15613 (= text 2; | T108-110 111 Sublease of 4 arourai of 
P.Tebt. 529 descr.; public land from 
P.Sel.Warga 7) Psenkebkis to Kronion, son 
of Kronion 
SB 8.9642 (1) P.Mich. inv. 112 Donationes mortis causa. 
5589 Psenkebkis is mentioned 


among the witnesses 


P.Tebt. 2.309 T120+181 (?) |116/117 | Resignation of a lease of 
temple land. Psenkebkis is 
mentioned among the ten 
presbyteroi receiving the 
request of resignation 


P.Tebt.suppl. 1073 T116 134 Repayment of a deposit from 

(= text 3) Psenkebkis and his sister- 
wife Tenmarsishouchos to 
Kronion 

Messerer (n. 16), Istituto 1-200 | List of priests, where a 

n? 126,1. 5 Papirologico Psenkebkis, son of Pak, 

(PSI.Com. 12.4.2) G. Vitelli, is mentioned 

inv. no. 4182 


Table 1: Dossier of documents concerning Psenkebkis, son of Pakebkis 


1. Sublease of Public Land (?) 


P.Tebt.suppl. 1072 HxW=5x11.5 cm Tebtunis, May 29, AD 92 


P.Tebt.suppl. 1072 is related to P.Tebt. 2.445 descr. (a lease of Paor- 
Ax] yñ) in its possible date of AD 92, and to PSI 10.1135 (a sublease of 
ónpoctov åðapõ®v) in its contractual parties (the same Marepsemis). These 
relationships suggest a possible interpretation of P.Tebt.suppl. 1072 as a 
sublease of public land (see introduction). 

The document has an upper margin of ca. 1.5 cm, a right margin of 
ca. 0.5 cm, and several letters missing on the left margin. The text is 
written along the fibers; symmetrical holes on either side of horizontal 
fold-line through L. 3 indicate that the document was rolled from top to 
bottom. 
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"Exoug évógkátoo Abtokpóá[r]opog Katoapoc Aopitiavod 
[LePlaotod l'epuavikoó unvds Lwtnpiov à v Tefróvi tic 
[IIoA]épovoc uepíóog tod Ap[o]ivogit[o]v vopod. ‘Oporoyet 
4 [6 Ma]peyñus 6 kai Atpys Ovvoppios óc &tàv TpLAKOV- 
[ta] mévte oùAnt petoro && Gprotepar PevktiBkt 
[IIak]nktoc óc [$]tv tpiék[o]vra OvAN[L] avtixvetpr 625101 


2 1. TeBtbvet; v corr. 5 l o0ATl, neto üpiotepov 6 l OAH 


“The 11th year of the Emperor Caesar Domitianus Augustus Germani- 
cus, the 4th of the month Sotereios (May 29, AD 92), in Tebtunis of the 
Polemon district of the Arsinoite nome. Marepsemis, also known as Hatres, 
son of Onnophris, about thirty-five years old, with a scar on the left side 
of his brow, and Psenkebkis, son of Pakebkis, about thirty years old, with 
a scar on his right thumb, acknowledges ..." 


Fig.1 


1 The first e of EvdeKdtov is written in ornamental form. A space- 
filler stroke falls at the end of the line; so also after ll. 3 and 5. 


2 The honorific month of Xotnpiov (also found as XwtnpEtov) is 
equivalent to [lavv1; see K. Scott, “Greek and Roman Honorific Months,” 
Yale Classical Studies 2 (1931) 258-259 (“Just why IIàovi was given 
this honorific name I cannot suggest”). The earliest attestations we have 
found for this month-name are SPP 22.173 and SB 16.12727, which date 
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to the reigns of Caligula (AD 40) and Nero respectively. The latest is 
P.Meyer 7, which the editor dates to the reign of Hadrian (AD 130), 
although J. Schwartz, BL 3.106 dates it to the reign of Domitian (AD 95). 
This possible exception aside, the vast majority of attestations fall during 
the reign of Domitian.?? 


3 The first omicron of ónoAoyei is written in large form, as in 6 and 
Ovvovppios in 1. 5 and ovAn[t] in I. 6. 


4—6 This Marepsemis is very likely the same as that of PSI 10.1135 
(see introduction). We can therefore supplement ô xai Atpñc Ovvoppioc 
in ll. 4—5 of PSI 10.1135 on the basis of this line. These lines specify the 
age of Marepsemis at thirty-five and that of Psenkebkis at thirty. This is in 
full agreement with PSI 10.1135, dated to between Nov. 27 and Dec. 26 
of AD 97, which gives their ages as forty and thirty-six respectively. These 
texts are therefore consistent with a birth date for Psenkebkis between 
the end of May and the end of November AD 61. SB 22.15613, however, 
gives the age of Psenkebkis as 48 in Oct. 5, AD 111, indicating a birth- 
year of AD 62 or 63. 

For the hypercorrect form petoutat (1. 5), cf. PSI.Corr. 1156.7! oùAnf1] 
(l. 6) is a hypercorrect form for obA reconstructed by analogy with 1. 5. 


2. Sublease of Public Land 


SB 22.156137? fr. a Hx W = 10.1 x 6.7 cm Tebtunis, Oct 5, AD 111 
fr. b1 Hx W=1.5 x 1.1 cm 
fr. b2 H x W = 1.4 x 0.9 cm 
fr. c. H x W = 6.3 x 9.8 cm 


These four fragments, first edited by Richard G. Warga (P.Sel.Warga 7), 
have been assigned the same inventory number. Between 14 and 24 letters 
are missing from the left part of fr. a (11. 17, 19), whereas only 4 to 7 letters 
are missing from the left part of fr. c. This considerable variability in the 
number of missing letters presents several difficulties, as discussed in the 


20 See also C. Balconi, “Su alcuni nomi onorifici di mesi nel calendario egiziano," 
ZPE 59 (1985) 88, and J.H.M. de Jong, “Celebrating Supermen: Divine Honours for Roman 
Emperors in Greek Papyri from Egypt," in P.P. Iossif, A.S. Chankowski, and C.C. Lorber 
(eds.), More than Men, Less than Gods: Studies on Royal Cult and Imperial Worship. 
Proceedings of the International Colloquium organized by the Belgian School at Athens, 
1-2 November 2007 (Leuven 2011) 619-647. 

?! See FT. Gignac, À Grammar of the Greek Papyri of the Roman and Byzantine Peri- 
ods, vol. 1 (Milan 1976) 185-186. 

22 P.Tebt. 2.529 descr. 
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notes below. A reconstruction of the crossing lines (x146166) helps deter- 
mine the gap between frr. a and c, which according to our reconfiguration 
of the papyrus (Feb. 2022; Fig. 2 below) amounts to 6 lines. Frr. a and c 
display close T-numbers on their backsides, in black ink (fr. a: 108; fr. c: 
110), indicating that they were processed at nearly the same time. What 
Warga refers to as fr. b (see Figs. 3 recto and verso below, which reflect 
the configuration available to Warga) is in fact two incorrectly joined frag- 
ments (b1 and b2; no T-number), which we decided to separate. Since we 
do not know whether frr. b1 and b2 were processed at the same time as 
frr. a and c, it is uncertain whether the two pairs belong together. Further- 
more, frr. b1 and b2 could have been processed at the same time as frr. a 
and c, but simply stuck to the surface of either fr. a or fr. c; hence we do 
not attempt to read them as part of the main text (pace Warga). A kollesis 
is visible at the right edge of frr. a and c. Margins: top, 2.5 cm; bottom, 
4 cm; in top and in right bottom margin, in red ink: 529. 

The writing is parallel to the fibers; the back is blank. Four differ- 
ent hands can be detected: 1, body of contract (Il. 1—20); 2, subscription 
(ll. 28-33); 3, Kronion's subscription (ll. 33—34); 4, registration (ll. 34— 
35). The text of the papyrus is canceled by chiasmos, indicating that the 
terms of the contract were fulfilled or invalidated. 

Following the usual structure of this kind of text, the document can 
be divided as follows: the dating prescript with the location; a description 
of the contracting parties; a description of the land involved (lines 6-13); 
the subscription of the contracting parties and the docket of the record- 
ing office (grapheion). The present document has its closest parallels in 
P.Tebt. 2.373, another sublease of public land from AD 110/111, which 
helps restore most of the lacunae posed by the text. 


fr. a 
(m. 1) [(Ëtovc) nevtrexaiðekátov Aùtok]pátopos Kaioapos Népova Tpat- 
avovd Xepaotob 
[Teppavicod Aaxicod Dali éBõóun v Tepróvi tic IToAépuovoc 
peptóog 
[tod Apotvoitov vopod. &]utcOoosv V'evkriii HokrBieoc 
4 IH us as étOv] veco[a]pákovta ókzot oÙAN Gvciyeipt 
[9&9 Kpoviovi Kpolvi[ovlos tob Kpoviwvoc óc &tàv tpiékov- 
[ta où) dJeétÿ G20 t&v évaypapouévov eic Pev- 
[KABK nepi tiv xp]okiiévnv kóunv Tefrèviv ónpootov 
8 [Édapov tas v må co]payiót Baoris dpobpac t&ooonps[c] T] Soar 
[&àv Got gv toic 1ó]rotc Gnd Aetfóc HwNAoic, npooyit[vilovc[o]v 
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[&k tod npóc vórov u]épovc ITavijooc tod Ovvóopeol[c] y åyà 
[uécov Kai] êk tod xpóc Poppa pépous Ed... ¢ tod 
12 [ Klai &k Tod npóc AiPa LEpovs otópoyt Kai &k TOD 
[npóc ANHALOTHV uépouc] Mapewntoc tod Mapenk&[uog yf]. fj uico- 
[otc e kupia £oto] siç tò MEVTEKALdEKATOV ëtos Tpotavoo 
[Kaícapoc tob kupiov kai &]ri tà Lourd &tr| Exta ånò Tod ExtaKatde- 
16 [k&tou Etovg Tpoiavoo Kaío]apoc tod kupiou p’ a 6 Kpoviov 
petpriot 
[kai kaðapei kað’ ëtoc &ni TA ón]Ao0peva ETH OKTaL sic TO SNLdOLOV 
Ta on&p 
[TOV tecoüpov åpovpõv &k]oópia Kai TPOGHETPOUHLEVO kai [LEPLOLOdG 
[kai Érukacuods koi ovoëso]uiav yópt[o]v koi YAAKOv gikogidpd- 
20 [xuov xai dnpdoie, pópetpa ] 
[ca. 6 lines missing] 


fr. c 
(m.2) [ 1]... yç kor Opt... [+ 3] . 6o 
28 [+ 4]v åvtì tov kað’ Etog ónpootov xai ün£o- 


[xov n]ap' adtod dpyvpiov ópoy piv éxatov 
[+ 4Mrovro kaQóc npóxrot, ph ékatrovnéviov] 
[tod Kpov]tovoc ón£p dv dito ad{o}t<®> xa" fitépoy 
32 [Saveio]v. (m. 3) Kpoviov Kpovtov[o]c ueptoOopo1 thv yiv 
[kaOac] tortor. vac. (m. 4) dvayéypantar 514 100 kópmc Tefróveoc 
[ypa«stov]. 


4 [tod ózivog óc ét@v], Warga; l. ók«vó 5 [äpiotep®], Warga 7 L [np]okeutévnv 
8 Baouuknc «yfc», Warga 9 [&àv wot v toig Aeyoué]vois änd Aeióc Perroic, 
Warga; l. MBdc, mpooyettvimoas 10 IlaviAgoc, Warga;  eva-, Warga 11 Eù 1c, 
Warga 12 /. MBdc, àwopoyt 13 L. Mapenknjuog 14 [otc fjóe kopia sils, Warga 
16 l. uetpnoer 17 [xai kaðapei éxi ta ón]Aobueva £t] ókvoi, Warga 27-28 &ri 
toic npokeuJévois xai Bo[u]peo [vv ut]ol[0oci]v, Warga 28 J. ónpootov 29 corr. ex 
avvov?; |. ôpayuäc 30 lxa0óc mpoKertar 31 1. ôpeik®, £tépov 32 Kpoviovo(c), 
Warga 33 l. npókewat 


"(hand 1) [The fifteenth year of] Emperor Caesar Nerva Traianus 
Augustus Germanicus Dacicus, the seventh of Phaophi at Tebtunis in the 
Polemon division of the Arsinoite nome. Psenkebkis, son of Pakebkis, 
grandson of ..., aged about forty-eight, with a scar on his [right] thumb, 
has leased to [Kronion, son of Kronion], grandson of Kronion, aged about 
thirty [with a scar on his] right ..., from the public lands registered under 
the name of Psenkebkis at the aforementioned village of Tebtunis, the four 
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arourae, or whatever be the number, in one parcel of public land in the 
western ‘high places’, which are bordered on the south-facing side by the 
land of Panesis, son of Onnophris, there being ... in the middle, and on 
the north by the ... of Eu[-]s, son of ..., and on the east by a canal, and on 
the west by the land of Marepsemis, son of Marepsemis. This lease [is 
valid] for the fifteenth year of the reign of Traianus Caesar the lord, and 
for the subsequent seven years from the seventeenth year of the reign of 
Traianus Caesar the lord, on the condition that Kronion shall measure out 
and sift for the appointed eight years to the state the rent for the four 
arourae and extra charges and rates and additional fees and payment for 
bundles of grass and copper at twenty drachmas [and the public transpor- 
tation charges ...] ... (hand 2) ... in return for the annual state charges, 
and I have received from him one hundred and ... drachmas as stated, with 
Kronion suffering no loss concerning what I owe him in accordance with 
any other [loans]. (hand 3) I, Kronion, son of Kronion, have rented the 
land as stated. (hand 4) Registered through the record office of the village 
of Tebtunis." 


1 The restoration of line 1 is a bit longer than that of the other lines. 
According to Warga, this might suggest that the line extended farther 
into the left margin. We have not found any parallel for this phenomenon 
occurring in this kind of text, at least in the Arsinoite nome and in Teb- 
tunis. To solve this problem, one might suggest that the word €tovc was 
written as a symbol. If so, the number of letters in the first line would be 
consistent with that of the other lines. 


3—7 These lines give information regarding the contracting parties 
and their identification. Kronion, son of Kronion, is otherwise unknown. 
On Psenkebkis, son of Pakebkis, 48 years old at the time of the contract, 
see introduction. His grandfather's name, here entirely in the lacuna, is 
partially preserved in P.Tebt. 2.445 descr. 1. 3 (Ilaxfxig W[........ ). 
If the number of missing letters is eight, as suggested by Gallazzi, then 
it is conceivable to think of II[oxn]Bktoc], which could in turn be restored 
to P.Tebt. 2.445 descr. Based on a suggestion by Keenan, Warga restored 
åpıotep instead of de&1@ due to the number of letters in the lacuna. 
However, 5&&1@ seems to be the right choice: see P.Tebt.suppl. 1072.6; 
1073.2; PSI 10.1135.7. 


6 For the use of ävaypapouévov to refer to land as opposed to per- 
sons registered, see e.g. BGU 3.915.14-15 (AD 49-54), PSI 10.1144.19— 
20 (AD 100), P.land. 3.27.5-6 (AD 101/102) and P.Tebt. 2.309.17— 
18 (AD 116/117). For a discussion of how state farmers had their lands 
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Fig. 3 recto Fig. 3 verso 
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assigned and registered, see I.L. Forselv, “Affidavit of State Farmers: 
P. Osl. inv. no. 1468," SO 78 (2003) 19-29 and J.L. Rowlandson, “The 
Organisation of Public Land in Roman Egypt," CRIPEL 25 (2005) 173-196. 


7-13 These lines are dedicated to the identification of the object of 
the contract, i.e. the quantity and quality of land that Psenkebkis decided 
to sublease to Kronion. The restoration of this section of the text is based 
upon P.Tebt. 2.374.4—7. The plot of land under consideration belongs to 
the public lands registered under the name of Psenkebkis at the village 
of Tebtunis. The terms used are ónpootov dapov and Paois (yfic), 
both terms for public land; see introduction and Rowlandson (previous 
note) 175-176. 


9 The text provides geographical specification in order to identify the 
plot of land. The line was misread by Warga, who proposed the restoration 
£v toic Aeyopé]votc GO AsiBòs V eU.oic, thus interpreting the text as: 
"in one parcel of royal land in the so-called western desert." See also 
BL 13.226: *ànó V'gwUoic, |. ViXoig — Anowetroic, A. Calderini — 
S. Daris, Dizionario, Suppl. 3, S. 19." However, some traces of a v before 
the v are still visible, and what Warga reads as a v is more probably a m. 
For our restoration év toic 1ó[roic GO Astfóc oynAoic, cf. the usage in 
P.Sakaon 35.5-6 (Theadelpheia): tov édapov [tfjg Édapov] ths Kans 
fiov v byNAOIs tónoic óvtov; cf. also P.Tebt. 3.1.703.172. This is a 
reference to land which was at a high elevation and therefore more diffi- 
cult to irrigate (and less desirable), despite the presence of a canal (Otpvy1) 
bordering the plot of land to the east. In this regard, one may notice that 
many passages in al-Nabulusi's 13th-century survey of the Fayyüm men- 
tion high-lying lands, which are always harder to irrigate. The clearest 
example is his entry for the village of Tubhar (still extant 13 km west of 
the capital, Madinet al-Fayyüm): “[Tubhar] is a medium-sized village, 
with orchards, vineyards, date palms and figs. Winter crops [al-shataw1, 
i.e. flood-irrigated grains] are sown in it, but nothing else [i.e. no perennial 
irrigation for a second summer grain harvest]. Its lands are elevated ['aliyya] 
and water does not reach them without additional effort.” ?3 

At the end of the line, Warga reads npooyit[viJ@vt[alc (l. tpooyettvio- 
cac). However, the final letter of the line looks less like a o than the right 
half of a v. We therefore suggest reading mpooyit[vi]ovt[a]y, referring to 
the “high places" mentioned earlier in the same line, though in the wrong 
case, rather than to the more distant arourai, in the wrong gender and case. 


?5 Y. Rapoport and I. Shahar (eds.), The Villages of the Fayyum: A Thirteenth-Century 
Register of Rural, Islamic Egypt (Turnhout 2018) 185. We owe this reference to B. Haug. 
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10-13 These lines continue the specification of the land in question 
and indicate the names of the holders of the neighboring lands (yñ) and 
man-made features of the landscape (Owbpvyu). Here the text is not clearly 
preserved. For example, at the end of l. 11, Warga reads parts of a name 
followed by the genitive singular article: Ed . . 16 tov. Since the name 
should be in the genitive, the ending -ıç is improbable; a reading of -oç 
(-£0G, -toc) is conceivable, if we assume a quasi-triangular o, which would 
have a parallel earlier in the same line (uépovc). After Eb, it is possible 
to see the beginning of a t (of the shape preserved in 1. 5, toù), with a 
sliver of the cross stroke preserved on the edge of the broken fiber. Since 
no attested name clearly fits the extant traces, we have not included these 
tentative readings in our edition. Another troubling instance is in l. 10, 
according to Warga’s text: [£k toù rpôs votov p]époug IIavrAgoc to 
'Ovvógpeo[c] ..eva-. What can we make of eva-? We are not entirely 
sure of the sequence ¢+v: in this papyrus, normally the upper stroke of 
e ends at the bottom of the following v (ll. 3, 17, 18). Here we are deal- 
ing more probably with an ava- sequence. Moreover, the visible upper 
part of an n, preceded by a letter in ligature (possibly a y), could sug- 
gest the following restoration: y àvà I[uéoov, which might have been 
followed by a reference to whatever was in between the land of Psen- 
kebkis and the land of Paneles: cf. P.Tebt. 2 325.12-13; P.Mich. 5 285.6; 
P.Mil.Vogl. 2.98.61. 

Warga reads IIavriAeog instead of IIavrjogoc, although he notes that 
the name ITavrjAeog is unattested.?^ The ITavrjoig referred to here might 
be identical with the priest from Tebtunis mentioned in P.Oslo 3.115.6, 
whose son may be mentioned in PSI 10.1145, P.Tebt. 2.309, and SB 6.9642. 
Mapewrpis tod Maperkýmos, mentioned as one of the landowners, 
might be tentatively associated with the Mapewfiyug Maperkaiioc of 
P.Tebt. 2.298.16, in which Mapeyñuig is listed among fifty exempt 
(apolysimoi) priests. This supports the pattern already observed of priestly 
involvement in the management of public land. 


14-16 Here we come to the chronological specification of the sub- 
lease. Warga’s restoration of 1. 14 is suspect (it seems too short). Accord- 
ing to the text, the lease is valid for the fifteenth year of Trajan's reign, 
as well as for the subsequent seven years starting from the seventeenth 
year of his reign. Here the scribe seems to have made a mistake, in that 
the 16th year of Trajan's reign is skipped. What the scribe should have 
written is £kkaiógkácov (i.e. from the 16th year). A possible explanation 


24 We thank the anonymous reviewer at BASP for suggesting the reading IIavrjogog. 
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for this mistake is the presence of &rxà in the same line, which might have 
influenced the inattentive scribe. It may also suggest that he was copying 
from an exemplar. 


16-20 The last lines before the big lacuna specify the duties of 
Kronion. Their reconstruction is heavily dependent upon P.Tebt. 2.373.10— 
12. On the taxes referred to, see F. Reiter, Die Nomarchen des Arsinoites: 
ein Beitrag zum Steuerwesen im rémischen Agypten (Paderborn 2004) 
199-215; P.Lips. 2.219, comm. 


17 For [xai kaO0apsei kað’ £cog mi tà ônJAodueva ETH OKTAL 
(1. 6x10), see P.Tebt. 2.373.10—11. 


21-26 How many lines are missing between frr. a and c? The cross- 
ing lines which were made after the fulfillment of the contract allow us 
to estimate that the number of missing lines is six. Warga read the begin- 
ning of Psenkebkis' subscription in the /acuna before the third line of 
what he referred to as fr. b; we have determined, however, that Warga's 
fr. b in fact consists of two incorrectly joined fragments (frr. b1 and b2; 
see above). We are left with no hints as to where exactly Psenkebkis’ 
subscription begins. 


27-32 As Warga notes, 1. 27 is very uncertain. His reconstruction 
hardly corresponds to the traces of letters still visible on the papyrus. We 
can distinctly see a pa, the p resembling that of dpaypov (1. 29), likely 
preceded by a à (only the lower horizontal bar is visible). After pa, the 
lower-right part of a y is perhaps visible. This strongly suggests a reading 
of ópaxp-, or the abbreviation dpay. Before dpa, we suggest reading the 
of a koi ligature. What comes before and after is unclear. For instance, 
we would exclude Warga's reading -£votg before kai. On palaeographic 
grounds, this cannot be the sequence tc; more likely it is vc (see v in I. 29), 
suggesting a genitive singular or accusative plural ending. The end of 
1. 27 might contain the sequence -£o. If this were the case, Warga's res- 
toration of [tv Li]ol[0wo1]v would be invalidated. 

The terms of the lease are somewhat anomalous, given that Psenkeb- 
kis receives an additional payment unrelated to the other obligations 
between the contracting parties, probably as a ót&reiojia or “sweetener”: 
cf. P.Tebt. 2.373.15—16: dnèp tHodE Tis uio0660£0G [Ap]yvpiKod d1a- 
tiopatoc; see also F. Reiter, “P.Prag. inv. Gr. I 1B: Kaisereid eines 
Schmugglers," Analecta Papyrologica 14—15 (2002-2003) 165—171 at 169— 
170. The exact sum of this monetary consideration is uncertain, however. 
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Given the number of letters missing, nevt]MKkovta or [óy8o]rkovta are 
plausible solutions (cf. P.Sel.Warga, p. 59). As suggested to us by Keenan 
per litt., the latter might be a better fit, since the sum would be easily 
divisible by four, and the drachma is often used as a term of account for 
actual tetradrachms. Speculation aside, it is worth noting that the amount 
of the sweetener is not normally expressed in other kinds of contracts (cf. 
PSI 10.1143.22—23, P.Tebt. 2.311.28—29). Furthermore, as Warga has 
already noted, the presence of the formula un éAattovpévon is rather 
anomalous in this context. It occurs more typically in other kinds of docu- 
ments (e.g. loans, repayments). See, for example, P.Vars. 10.3.21—24: uñ 
&Aattovpévngo thls Alaunpotbyncs rèp ov üAXov gir adth [x]a0" 
étepov õáviov åpyvpiov KEga[Aaiov ópaypov &va]k[oo]t(ov Kai to[v] 
GNO tob &veot@tocs {nvds c]ókov. The insertion of this formula reveals 
the intention of the two contracting parties to separate the present trans- 
action from the other obligations between them. 


32-34 If Psenkebkis’ writing has some problems, Kronion's little con- 
tribution is even cruder. It appears as if Kronion had barely surpassed the 
level of “signature literacy."?? For example, the verb pepiob@par looks 
something like ugz.0600po1 from a purely palaeographical standpoint 
(compare the first o with that of K povíov[o]c). His pen seems to be quite 
shaky, especially in the sequence -u1-, in which a number of stray marks 
are apparent. 


3. Repayment of a Deposit 


P.Tebt.suppl. 1073 HxW=6x6cm Tebtunis, AD 134 


Midsection of a taller papyrus, complete on the right side only. The 
regularity of the other sides, which are incomplete, suggests that the origi- 
nal papyrus sheet may have been cut, perhaps to be reused, or that it was 
broken along fold lines. At least two vertical fold-lines are visible. The 
text is written along the fibers; the back is blank. Due to the probable 
restorations of ll. 9-10, we estimate that the average range of the lacunae 
on the left side of the document is ca. 16—18 letters. 


25 See H.C. Youtie, *Bpaóécog ypáoov: Between Literacy and Illiteracy,” GRBS 7 
(1966) 239—261 and U. Yiftach, “Quantifying Literacy in the Early Roman Arsinoités: The 
Case of the Grapheion Document," in D.M. Schaps, U. Yiftach, and D. Dueck (eds.), When 
West Met East: The Encounter of Greece and Rome with the Jews, Egyptians, and Others. 
Studies Presented to Ranon Katzoff in Honor of his 75th Birthday (Trieste 2016) 269—280. 
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[ ll 
[ Pelvkfki Hoxrpkiog óc töv é- 


[Kovta ...... ovAn G]vtixetpt 68101 Kai TH Toûtov dE 
4 [ Kai yovjaiki Oevpaporoobyat a> ÈTHV 

[ -Kovta d]bo obAH avtikvynpior eë, À yovy 

[ Leta Kvptov to] adtod Vevki]pkioc, [1]oig voi 

[ ünéyeiv nap'] adtav tà yeipócg åpyvpiov Sspayxpdc 
8 | -axootals ác pav oi 660 tài Kpoviovt 


[kað ópoXoytav napo]Ortknv ceXe100gicav 610 Tod adtod 
lypapetov tT £vgoto]t évve[o |kaiógk[6] vot ter A[S]p[t]ay[ov] 
[ ]ógkótn, fjv kai àvaóésóokav 

12 [aùt® sic a]OEtTHOL Kai ükoipooiv Kai TE 


[ J-E I.E IE FE 


8 1. ğpeav 9 l. rapa]Orknc; veXAewo0gicav 12 l. dkbpwotv 


“.. to Psenkebkis, son of Pakebkis, aged about sixty [..., with a scar] 
on his right thumb, and to his sister and wife ..., Thenmarsisouchos, 
aged about ... two, with a scar on her right shin [... with her guardian] 
the aforementioned Psenkebkis, to the two of them, [acknowledges that 
he received] from them in person [... hundred] drachmas of silver ... 
which the two of them owed to Kronion [in accordance with the agree- 
ment] for the deposit executed through the same [record office, in the 
current] fifteenth year of the reign of Hadrian ... tenth, which they gave 
... for cancellation and annulment and will not proceed ...” 


1 Missing almost in its entirety. Traces of ink in upper right-hand 
corner around the letter n at the rightmost edge of |. 2 likely belong to 
the tail of the letter &. This may form part of the physical description or 
a reference to the age of the first party, Kronion (patronymic unknown). 
We expect that the document is missing an additional two to three lines 
at the top, which would accommodate the prescript in addition to the men- 
tion of Kronion and his description. See, e.g., BGU I 196 for a contempo- 
rary parallel to this type of deposit, with the opening lines intact. 


2-3 The end of |. 2 confirms Psenkebkis’ reported age as between 60 
and 69 years old at the time of this document, which we date to AD 134 
on the basis of 1. 10 (see below). P.Tebt.suppl. 1072, PSI 10.1135, and 
SB 22.15613 suggest a birth date for Psenkebkis in the early 60s AD, 
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Fig. 4 


but we cannot use them to triangulate a specific year (see introduction). 
If Psenkebkis reports his age as less than 70 years old in AD 134, the 
earliest birth-year we can extrapolate (i.e. assuming an age of 69) is 
AD 65. This is not impossible to reconcile with the evidence in P.Tebt. 
suppl. 1072, PSI 10.1135, and SB 22.15613, especially since it is reason- 
able to assume that Psenkebkis' reported age becomes less reliable as 
he grows older (see above n. 6). Nevertheless the evidence favors a sup- 
plement to 1. 3 that puts Psenkebkis in his late 60s, if not 69. 


3-4 Thenmarsisouchos is an uncommon name, appearing only in 
Tebtunis, primarily in the first century AD (P.Mich. 2.123, 2.128, 5.238, 
5.240, 5.329, P.Tebt. 2.299), and only twice in the second century AD 
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(SB 12.11006a, 18.13118). For the reading in the lacuna of l. 4, we ten- 
tatively suggest the possibility of either t Oponatpio Kai yovjatkt or 
TH éuountpi® xai yuvJaixi (there is no space for both adjectives), which 
would make Psenkebkis and Thenmarsisouchos half-siblings, and com- 
fortably fills out the lacuna to the range indicated above. 

For the frequency of priestly brother-sister marriage: K. Hopkins, 
“Brother-Sister Marriage in Roman Egypt," CSSH 22.3 (1980) 303- 
354; Bagnall and Frier (n. 6) 127-134; Remijsen and Clarysse (n. 11); 
R. Takahashi and J.L. Rowlandson, *Brother-Sister Marriage and Inher- 
itance Strategies in Greco-Roman Egypt," JRS 99 (2009) 103-139. For the 
joint appearance of husbands and wives in loan documents in the Fayyüm, 
Lerouxel (n. 12) 72-79 argues that the phenomenon is confined primarily 
to the first century AD, and to AD 109 at the very latest (see P.Kron. 11, 
P.Fam.Tebt. 11, P.Fouad. 57). The present document is evidence of the 
phenomenon at least a couple decades later. 


4—5 [n the nineteen cases of close-kin marriage analyzed by Bagnall 
and Frier (n. 6) 131, the average difference in age between the spouses is 
5.4 years (about 3 years less than in an exogamous marriage). Given the 
additional fact that Egyptian husbands are as old or older than their wives 
(both exogamous and close-kin) in 8896 of seventy-eight cases analyzed 
(cf. Bagnall and Frier [n. 6] 119), it is tempting to restore €€jyKovta in 
the lacuna at the beginning of |. 3, making the age of Thenmarsisou- 
chos sixty-two. If our theory about Psenkebkis' age is correct, this would 
make him about five to seven years older than his sister-wife, which is 
well within the normative range. We might, however, expect more letters 
in the lacuna. 


5-6 The description of Thenmarsisouchos is followed by a sentence 
which designates Psenkebkis as her kyrios, i.e. acting as her guardian. We 
tentatively read f| yovr|; the unusual shapes of the eta and gamma are 
unparalleled elsewhere in the document. The reading nevertheless makes 
sense in its context. For a parallel for such a formula, although heavily 
TOD npoyeypappévou aùts | [ävôpéc. In 1. 6, before petà kvpiov to], 
there is space for approximately four letters. We tentatively suggest ooa 
as a possibility for restoration, though we are unable to find specific 
parallels. 


6-7 Seee.g. P.Ryl. 2.174A, PSI 8.961b, SPP 22.72, and PSI 10.1140 
for parallels for the use of the numeral vo in this common formulation. 
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There are ca. 6—7 letters missing between [tJois dvoi (1. 6) and our sug- 
gested restoration of àünéyew nap'] (1. 7). The formula IIépoaig tig n- 
yoviic, attested in many parallels after xoig óvoi (BGU 3.710, P.Amh. 2.50, 
P.Stras. 4.209), is too long to fit, though IIépooig alone is a likely possi- 
bility, since women with “Persian” status were known simply as Ilepoivyn 
(without «fic &riyovfic).?6 See P.Mich. 5.329.12-15 (AD 40-41), which 
refers to a Psenkebkis, married to a Thenmarsisouchos, who are plausibly 
the ancestors of our Psenkebkis and his sister-wife Thenmarsisouchos 
(see above n. 1): Pevkñfkis Hoxnxig Hépong ths &rucovt|s xai f] yovyn 
pov Oevpaopotootyoc Pois Hepoítvn petà xoptov aotfi[c] 422 mAevyv 
ig £k«rigiv £y [o]uev. The reference here to II$pong ts Éniyovñs makes 
the reading of IIépootg in the present document even more tempting. 

For the nature and function of parathekai, see Tenger (n. 9) 61—79. 
Though the evidence suggests that most loans were taken out to meet 
immediate financial obligations (tax payments and liturgical duties), Tenger 
proposes (p. 70, 75, 264) that some deposits were used for investment, 
and accordingly ties the increase in paratheke documents in the first half 
of the second century AD to a general improvement in economic condi- 
tions. Tenger also proposes that parathekai often involved parties from the 
upper classes of society, though the present document does not enable us 
to determine the social standing of Kronion, or the exact amount of money 
involved in the transaction. 


8 A possible restoration for the beginning of the line is [yiMiag .... 
oxooía]c, which would give the amount for the deposit as between one 
and two thousand drachmas (e.g. yiAtac vevpakooíac, nevrakooíac, etc.). 
It is also possible to have an even larger amount (cf. P.Kóln 15.614.13— 
14: tptoyxe1Atac). The amount could of course be smaller, but due to the 
length of the lacuna between ópoxpuáàg (l. 7) and axoota]c (1. 8), the 
amount of drachmas is likely to be at least in the hundreds. The relatively 
large sum of money in the present document (Tenger [n. 9] 75 gives an 
average of 1,133 drachmas for loans of the first half of the second c. AD) 
may therefore indicate why Psenkebkis is both kyrios to his wife Thenmar- 
sisouchos as well as party to the transaction itself: women alone tended to 
be involved in smaller transactions (cf. Lerouxel [n. 12] 72-79, 112-115). 

For a contemporary reference to a Kronion, son of Kronion, see 
P.Tebt. 2.392 (AD 134/135). Since we do not possess the description or 
patronymic of the Kronion in the present document, it is impossible to 


26 On Persian status, see Lerouxel (n. 12) 70-72. 
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determine whether the two Kronions are the same individual, though the 
possibility is intriguing. In P.Tebt. 2.392, Kronion indemnifies his sister 
Eudaimonis against liabilities incurred by their father and another brother 
to a creditor by a paratheke-contract which had been drawn up ca. fifteen 
years earlier. 


9-11 Our reconstruction of 1. 9 is supported by numerous parallels 
(e.g. BGU 1.196.18, P.Kron. 20.8, P.Tebt. 2.392.19); napa]Ortmv should 
be corrected to na po ]Ortkmc. The substitution of the genitive with the accu- 
sative might be explained as contextual error, the scribe being influenced 
by the v of the accusative 6uoAoytav and perhaps even v£A£1o0gicav. 

It is difficult to accurately reconstruct the duration of time for which 
the present contract remained valid (on the topic cf. Tenger [n. 9] 73—74). 
We date the document to AD 134 on the basis of 1. 10 (£vvg[a ]atógKk[ó ]vo 
&cev A[d]p[t]av[ovd], the nineteenth year of Hadrian's reign), which is con- 
sistent with Psenkebkis’ reported age in Il. 1-2. Our readings in 1. 10, while 
tentative, are supported by the paleographical content of the document as a 
whole. The à in our reading of évve[a]kotógk[ó ]vo, for example, seems 
to resemble the “open” 6 as seen in Il. 3 (651001), 5 (65151), 8 (000), etc. 
The 8 may be joined with the proceeding ¢ in the compressed manner as 
seen also in ll. 3 and 5 (626161 and eg). This same ligature is perhaps 
given more space in 1. 11 (...]óezKótn). As for A[ó6]p[t]a v[o6] (see Fig. 5 
for our reconstruction), the initial a resembles the initial a of üvrikvnatot 
(1. 5), adtod (1. 6), abxóv (1. 7), etc. We conjecture that the oblique stroke 
of the a was attached to the proceeding 6 as in Il. 3 (6622.95]) and 11 (àva- 
déd@Kqy). For the connection of this 6 to the proceeding p, see the ligature 
dp in 1. 7 (6po óc). The v, visible only in the upper and lower extremities 
of the first vertical stroke, may fit the shape of v in évadédaxqy (l. 11). 


Fig. 5 


If we are right in restoring ypapeiov 16 éveovox ]t in 1. 10, which closely 
matches the length of our restoration of the lacuna in 1. 9, the contract for 
the deposit would seem to have remained valid for less than a single year.?? 
For contracts of the same type with durations of less than one year, see 


27 We exclude the possibility of restoring the reading 51¢AnAv06t1 because of constraints 
of space. 
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e.g. P.Lond. 3.907 (5 months at most) and BGU 2.520 (6 months). We are, 
however, unable to recover the exact date on which the reimbursement took 
place, which we would expect to have formed a part of the prescript. We 
are only able to partially recover the date on which the original contract 
was executed (deKatn, |. 11), indicating a date from the 10th to the 19th 
of a certain month, though the name of the month itself is not preserved. 
Our readings in ll. 10-11 do not leave much room for the other elements 
of the imperial formula at the beginning of 1. 11, though in this context 
the formula may have been no more than ğteı Adpravod tod Kupiov, 
followed by mention of the month and day. See e.g. P.Oxy.19.2230: tar 
y (Ete) A[Sptavod tod xoptou] pnvi "Eneio; P.Oxy. 50 3557: 16 tpito 
&t£t Adptavod tod kupiou pnvi Néo Xep[aolto. 


12-13 The section following the dating formula, here only partially 
preserved, is rather formulaic: cf. BGU 1.196.20—22. There seems to be too 
much space for a mere reference to Kronion. Perhaps adt® was followed 
by a reference to the contract (thv ôuokoyiav; cf. P.Amh 2.112.16-17), 
or by an adverb of place (aùòtóðev; cf. P.Kron 11.16). For the spelling 
äkoipooiv, cf. P.Kron 11.16, 12.17—18. Traces of at least three letters 
at the top of 1. 13 are visible. Though we do not provide a restoration of 
1. 13, see P.Fam.Tebt. 9.15—19 for a continuation of the formula given 
in |. 12: eig [àlO0etiav xai àxópootv, xai uve abvob[c] vovg S[d]o 
'HpaxAstónv kai Aníav pMÿE tobc nmap’ adtov ÉngA£000000t £n[i] 
THV Ouñoiv ðe Eni tobs nap’ adt nepi OV óünéoxymkav Ka0ott 
TPOKELTOL LNSE REP ÉTÉPOU ÜTADG npóypatog LÉYPL ts Eveot(Wons) 
NE PAs. 


A REPAID LOAN FROM HERON TO HERON: 
P. MICH. INV. 1330! 


Donald Sells California 


Abstract. — Edition of a repaid loan from Theadelpheia from 105 CE 
(P.Mich. inv. 1330). This is the earliest document in a small archive of papers 
relating to the herdsman Heron, son of Hermas. 


Keywords: loan, repayment, Heron son of Hermas 


P.Mich. inv. 1330 H x W = 15.8 x 8.8 cm Theadelpheia, 
TM 397807 11 March 105 CE (date of the loan), 
9 July 106 CE (date of repayment) 


Acquired in July 1923, the papyrus belonged to a packet of miscellane- 
ous texts that had been purchased from Maurice Nahman. There is a sheet 
join 6.6 cm from the left. The bottom part of the papyrus is missing. The 
main text was written along the fibers in an idiosyncratic hand with occa- 
sional inconsistencies, which make it sometimes difficult to read. Verschlei- 
Jungen appear in more than one place in the document. The back is blank. 

The text details a loan of 100 drachmas to the herdsman Heron, son of 
Hermas, from Theadelpheia and its repayment. It is the earliest document 
in an archive (TM Arch 569) spanning two generations, which includes 
three other contracts: P.Mich. inv. 779 (116 CE), a receipt for repayment of 
another loan of 100 drachmas; P.Col. 10.255 (131 CE), a contract to trans- 
port dung and sebakh; and P.Mich. 778 (137 CE), the sale of a donkey.? 

The present document features the standard elements of loans from the 
Roman period in addition to a few unusual ones.? Heron, son of Deios, 


! [studied the text during the Summer Institute in Papyrology at the University of Cin- 
cinnati in 2005. I thank its organizers, Jean-Luc Fournet and Peter van Minnen, for their 
help and encouragement, and Willy Clarysse and Graham Claytor for their useful sugges- 
tions. — A digital image of the papyrus can be found on the Michigan APIS site: https:// 
quod.lib.umich.edu/a/apis. 

? P. Mich inv. 778 and 779 were edited by W.G. Claytor and A. Miroficzuk, “The 
Archive of the Theadelphian Herdsman Heron, Son of Hermas," ZPE 194 (2015) 193—200. 

3 See H. Kühnert, Zum Kreditgeschdft in den hellenistischen Papyri Ägyptens bis Dio- 
kletian (Freiburg 1965) and H.-A. Rupprecht, Untersuchungen zum Darlehen im Recht der 
graeco-aegyptischen Papyri der Ptolemderzeit (München 1967) on the legal aspects of 
loans in papyri; on the economic and social aspects see B. Tenger, Die Verschuldung im 
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loans 100 drachmas to Heron, son of Hermas, presumably at the regular 
interest rate of 196 of the principal each month for the period of one month. 
Whereas the creditor sometimes acknowledges the receipt of the amount 
repaid underneath the contract at the bottom of the document, here Heron, 
son of Deios, has written his acknowledgement downward along the left- 
hand margin. To leave no doubt as to the repayment of the loan the text is 
crossed out, as is common in loans of this period.^ The text is incomplete, 
with a minimum of seven or eight lines missing from the bottom, to judge 
from the length of the supplement in line 22 The praxis clause, which 
starts where the papyrus breaks off, would have been followed by the 
hypographeus of the debtor and the debtor's subscription, possibly a brief 
subscription by the creditor and a registration notice of the grapheion. 


Étoug 6yddov Abtokpátopoc Kaíoapocg 
Népova Tpaiavot LeBaotod l'epuavikoo Aaktkob 
Qapevot TEVTEKALOEKATHL EV 
Ocadergeia ths Osptotov pEpidos tod 
5 Apowottov vopoð. (vac.) ópoAoyei 
"Hpov Epuüros IIépong tç exryow\ijc/ 
OC ETOV TPLÜKOVTO OLAT] uetómot 
uéoot "Hpovi Aciolv lç ety eíkoot 
évvéa OAT] pEToTMaL åy ečv nò cpiy (a) 
10 &yelv map’ adtod åpyvpiov õpayuàs 
&xac[ó]v xptjow EvtoKov kai trjv 
anddoow nofjouo0at ... to "Hpovt 
Asiov v unvi Papnodô[1] revrekaióg- 
KÁTN TOD ÊVEOTÕTOG Syd6ov £toUG 
15 AUtokpáxopoc Kaiçapos Népova Tparavoð 
ZeBaotod l'epuavikoO AaktkoD üvgo Tons brEp- 
0&ceoc Kai £bpnouU.oyíiac. àv dé ur] àxoó0 
Kag’ à [yléypantat, änlotelioûro rapaxpua ped’ ñ- 
poA (ac Kai tókov, THS TPAEEMs oÙons to "Hpovt 
20 [Asíov? 


rómischen Agypten (1.-2. Jh. n. Chr.) (St. Katherinen 1993), F. Lerouxel, Le marché du 
crédit dans le monde romain (Roma, 2016), and now R. Takahashi, The Ties that Bind: The 
Economic Relationships of Twelve Tebtunis Families in Roman Egypt (London 2021) 67-103. 
* On the repayment of loans see H.-A. Rupprecht, Studien zur Quittung im Recht der 
graeco-ägyptischen Papyri (München 1971) 3-27. 
5 The supplement in line 21 may have been considerably longer (see the line note on 
Il. 21-22). 
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In the left margin: 

21 (m. 2) “Hpwv Aiov "H[p]ov[t] “Eppatoc: anéy@ tùs tod &pyvpiov 
dpaxpac [ ca. 15] 

22 dmdads évypan[tov ij] Gypa@ac. (Etovc) Evatl[o]v AbtoKpatopoc 
Kaioapo[s Népova Tpatavoÿ] 

23 LePaotod l'epua[vix]od Aaxikoù "Ergio 18. 


2 tpaiavov pap. 3 l. Dapevóð 9 l. èx; tp pap. 12 l. rnouoaoar 22 l. &yypó- 
TTOV; l. dypapov 
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“Tn the eighth year of Imperator Caesar Nerva Traianus (Trajan) Augus- 
tus Germanicus Dacicus, on the fifteenth day of Phamenoth, in Theadel- 
pheia in the division of Themistos of the Arsinoite nome, 

Heron, son of Hermas, a Persian by descent, ca. thirty years of age, with 
a scar in the middle of his forehead, acknowledges to Heron, son of Deios, 
ca. twenty-nine years old, with a scar on the right side of his forehead 
under his hairline, that he has received from him a hundred silver drach- 
mas as a loan bearing interest and that he will return them to the same 
Heron, son of Deios, on the fifteenth of the month of Pharmouthi of the 
present eighth year of Imperator Caesar Nerva Traianus Augustus Ger- 
manicus Dacicus without any delay or excuse. And if he does not return 
them in accordance with what is written, let him pay them back with a 
50% penalty and with interest immediately, while the right of execution 
(of the debt) belongs to Heron, son of Deios ... 

(In the left margin) I, Heron, son of Deios, to Heron, son of Hermas: 
I have received the 100(+) drachmas (and I will not bring any charge 
against you about anything) at all, written or unwritten. In the ninth year 
of Imperator Caesar Nerva Traianus Augustus Germanicus Dacicus, 
Epeiph 15." 


1-2  Adrokpüropos Kaícapoc | Népova Tpatavod Xepaocob Tep- 
pavikoù Aaktiko: For the full title, see P. Bureth, Les titulatures impé- 
riales dans les papyrus, les ostraca et les inscriptions d "Égypte (Brussels 
1964) 51-52. l'epuavikoO here and in line 16 is much verschliffen. 


3 ®oapever: Presumably miswritten for Papevóð, under the influence 
of the dative ending -1, which occurs several times in the text. 


5 Note the space between vouod and ópoXoyei. Another (early) 
case of deliberate “formatting” of the text by a scribe, on which see, e.g., 
J.-L. Fournet, “Disposition et réalisation graphique des lettres et des péti- 
tions protobyzantines: pour une paléographie 'signifiante' des papyrus 
documentaires," in J. Frósén, T. Purola, and E. Salmenkivi (eds.), Proceed- 
ings of the 24th International Congress of Papyrology (Helsinki 2007) 
1.353-367. 


6 Ilépong ts £nvyov(Tio): Certainly by the Roman period, “Persian 
by descent" (just "Persian" for women) was no longer an ethnic but a legal 
designation of the inferior party in a contract, usually a debtor as here. See 
Pestman, Primer 10.7 n.; H.-A. Rupprecht, Kleine Einführung in die juris- 
tische Papyruskunde (Darmstadt 1994) 148; Lerouxel (n. 3) 70—72. On the 
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earlier history of the expression, see K. Vandorpe, “Persian Soldiers and 
Persians of the Epigone: Social Mobility of Soldiers-Herdsmen in Upper 
Egypt," APF 54 (2008) 87-108. Originally, Persians were forbidden to 
claim the right of asylum and seek refuge in temples. By calling them- 
selves “Persians,” debtors essentially waived the right to seek sanctuary 
and agreed to subject themselves to physical seizure by their creditor in 
the case of default. 


7 @s ét@v Tpiékovra: The same year of birth (76 CE) is implied by 
P.Mich. inv. 779 of a decade later. Twenty-five years later, P.Col. 10.255 
implies 80 CE as the year of birth, while more than thirty years later 
P.Mich. inv. 778 implies 82 CE as the year of birth. Paradoxically, Heron, 
son of Hermas, is getting younger over time. 


— OUAT| petoro: For scars as identifying markers in legal docu- 
ments, see G. Hübsch, Die Personalangaben als Identifizierungsvermerke 
im Recht der gräko-ägyptischen Papyri (Berlin 1968). 


8 Asio[v: Also thus in line 13. Note the different spelling by Heron 
himself in line 21 (Aíov). 


11 &vtoKxov: The interest was not yet included in the capital sum 
of 100 drachmas. The interest rate will have been the common one in the 
Roman period, 12% per annum. For interest rates see, e.g., J. Herrmann, 
“Zinssätze und Zinsgeschäfte im Recht der gräko-ägyptischen Papyri," 
JJP 14 (1962) 23-31. 


12 nonoac8at for noijoao0at is common in papyri of the Roman 
period; see Gignac, Grammar 1.199—200. 


— 10: The omega, if that is what it is, is slightly raised, as if an abbre- 
viation were involved. The same phenomenon occurs in lines 17: d2060, 
and 19: t@. The scribe may have thought that he was “abbreviating” omega 
and iota adscript: tat (bis) and àroóo1. Elsewhere he writes -o with iota 
adscript. 

I have not been able to make out what is written before 16. There is not 
enough room for, e.g., adt@v, referring to the amount of the loan. 


13  Asíov: the patronymic is repeated here and perhaps also in line 20, 
because the creditor has the same name as the debtor. 


13-14 èv umvi Pappob0[t] xevrekoióelkátn(u) tod Éveototos òyõóov 


étovc: The reading of the day date (10 April 105) is supported by the date 
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of the loan itself in line 3. It is much easier to calculate the interest when 
the duration of the loan was one or more full months. The short-term dura- 
tion of the loan here, one month, is not unusual (cf. P.Ryl. 2.173 [99 CE]; 
P.Lugd.Bat. 6.16 [116 CE]; P.Kron. 22 [106-153]). Loans could be for 
a few days or for several years. See now B. Tenger, Die Verschuldung im 
rómischen Agypten (St.-Katharinen 1993). Like most individuals assuming 
short-term loans, Heron was probably dealing with cash-flow problems. 
Credit was a necessity for farmers, whenever they had to pay basic expenses 
such as rent and taxes. See D. Kehoe, Management and Investment on 
Estates in Roman Egypt during the Early Empire (Bonn 1992) 153. Phar- 
mouthi is the beginning of the grain harvest. The majority of loans were 
due between Pharmouthi and Mesore. See H. Kühnert, Zum Kreditge- 
scháft in den hellenistischen Papyri Agyptens bis Diokletian (Freiburg 
1965) 102. 


18-19  ug0' podias, “with a 5096 penalty": This was a lump-sum 
penalty for late payment. See N. Lewis, “The Meaning of ‘Sun Hemioliai’ 
and Kindred Expressions in Loan Contracts," TAPA 76 (1945) 126-139. 
The regular interest rate would have continued after the loan was due. 
See Kühnert (previous note) 107. 


20 [Asíov?: The text breaks off here. What is lost immediately after 
may have been ... £k te 105 "Hpovoc tov ‘Epuütoc (or tod dpoAoyov- 
vtoc) kai êK TOV ónapyóvcov abo nóvvov kaðánep &k Sine. Cf., e.g., 
BGU 1.251.7-8 (81 CE); P.Meyer 5.5 (98-117 CE); P.Vind.Worp 10.6—8 
(143-144 CE); P.Med. 1.8.22-23 (48 CE). 


21 Although the text breaks off, the minimum amount repaid will 
have added up to at least 100 drachmas plus interest. The amount of inter- 
est depends on the date on which the loan was repaid, Epeiph 15 of a year 
mentioned in line 23. The year is partially damaged but unlikely to read 
ôyôoov. If it is indeed £vátov, repayment of the loan took place a full 
fifteen months beyond the original deadline. This would have increased 
the amount owed from 100 to 115 drachmas, not including the 50% pen- 
alty, which the creditor may not have imposed. Otherwise the total amount 
would have been 165 drachmas. 

Late payment was not uncommon. R. Takahashi, *The Kronion Fami- 
ly’s Loans: An Egyptian Peasant Family Declining Under Roman Rule?” 
Ancient Society 42 (2012) 78, notes loans of 236 drachmas (P.Kron. 8, 
P.Kron.11) and 20 artabas of wheat (P.Kron. 10, P.Kron.12) that took ten 
and almost twenty years, respectively, to repay. 
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21-22 From the length of the supplement in line 22 it seems that the 
lacuna at the end of line 21 cannot have contained much more than the 
amount of drachmas repaid ([éxatov ó6&ka névte, perhaps followed by 
(yivovta1) äpy(vpiov) (ópoxpai) pre. All of this may have been shortened 
to just [pie. Even in that case, there is not enough room to accommodate 
even the shortest possible expression that would end at the beginning of 
line 22. We expect that the amount of drachmas repaid was followed by 
something like kai oddév cot EvKOA® nepi oddevoc. I rather suspect that 
line 22 was considerably shorter than line 21. At any rate, xoi obdév cot 
EVKOA® TEpt obógvóc would have been followed in line 22 by å&nù®s 
«npóyuatoc» évypán[tov À] åypápas (l. àypóqov). éypépas is also writ- 
ten for àypóqov in P.Amh. 2.110.24, where &vypómntov likewise precedes. 
See now N. Litinas and G. Triantafyllou, Adverbs in -œç in Documents of 
Graeco-Roman Egypt (Rethymno 2019) 93 for the £yypóqos / àypóqooc 
combination. 


A LIST OF PEOPLE: P. VINDOB. G 27259 


Lucas Faessen Leiden University 


Abstract. — Edition of P.Vindob. G 27259, containing the remains of two 
columns of an official list of people from the second century CE, most likely 
from the Arsinoite nome. The list seems to be ordered by family and contains 
a mixture of Greek and Egyptian names. 


Keywords: Fayyum, list, personal names, patronymic, papponymic, metro- 
nymic 


The Vienna papyrus published below! was reportedly acquired around 
1887 and found in the Fayyum.? The middle-brown papyrus is made up 
of three fragments, of which only the middle (B) and right fragment (C) 
contain writing. Fragment A most likely formed the left margin of the text, 
with an unusual width of at least 7.4 cm. All fragments are broken off 
along the top and bottom. Fragment C is heavily damaged, with top fibers 
missing in some places and much of the writing abraded. There is no margin 
on the right side of fragment B, but there is a tiny margin to the left of the 
legible names on fragment C. On the right side of fragment B the entries 
are near their ends; see especially col. 1.8, 11, 13, 15, 17. It seems, how- 
ever, excluded that fragment C belonged to the left of fragment B, mak- 
ing them parts of one single column, because the right fragment is slightly 
darker and, moreover, the distances between the lines are different and 
the fibers do not appear to connect. 


! Work on this edition started during the 2021 spring seminar Palaeography of the Greek 
Papyri and Edition Technique of Papyrus Documents given by Dr. F.A.J. Hoogendijk at 
Leiden University. I want to thank her for her guidance and suggestions about the text. 
In addition to that, I want to thank Guus van Loon, MA, for providing images of and 
information on the papyrus and Prof. Dr. Bernhard Palme of the Osterreichische National- 
bibliothek for permission to publish this text. 

? The date of 1887 is recorded in the handwritten inventory book at Vienna. According 
to H. Loebenstein in P.Rain.Cent., p. 6, a large number of papyri, including this papyrus, 
were acquired over a longer period of time by Theodor Graf between 1883 and 1896 and 
then bought by Archduke Rainer. The papyri were ordered and numbered by Karl Wessely 
between 1895 and 1905, the Greek papyri being numbered from 13,000 to 27,823. From 
27,000 onwards, Wessely no longer used clear criteria in regard to content for ordering the 
papyri; see Loebenstein, P.Rain.Cent., pp. 20-21. More information and a digital image of 
the papyrus can be found at http://data.onb.ac.at/rec/RZ00020166. 
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The writing, in black ink, runs along the fibers on the recto side of the 
papyrus. In col. 1.7, an ink stain or correction is visible; another possible 
correction is found at the beginning of line 18. The text is written in a clear 
and experienced hand. Some common names are abbreviated (col. 1.4, 6, 
15, 19) and the word un póc, mostly written in full, is also found abbre- 
viated as untp’ (1. 15) and um (1. 17). The handwriting is comparable to that 
of P.Mich. 9.526 (155 CE, Karanis) with a similar way of writing the a 
and p. Compare also P. Mich. 9.544 (176 CE, Karanis), especially for the 
1, p, and 6, and BGU 2.406 (192—200 CE, Soknopaiou Nesos), a census 
register written by an official in a similar hand. Based on these parallels 
the Vienna text can be dated in the second half of the second century CE. 
The verso is blank. 

This papyrus consists of two incomplete columns of a list of people, 
which, in view of the handwriting, was probably written by an official. 
The list seems to be arranged by household. First, the name of a man 
is given, probably the head of a family. This man is identified with the 
name of his father and grandfather (the latter preceded by tov), and of 
his mother.? Underneath the entry of the head of the family, there may be 
entries for his wife (cf. yov[r| in col. 1.8) and children, whose names are 
followed by vióc (col. 1.10, 17) or GAXoc vidg (col. 1.11, 18) and by the 
name of their mother (identified by her father in col. 1.18). Twice a brother, 
ddEA@dc, is mentioned (col. 1.5, 13), who could be either the brother of the 
head of the family or simply the brother of a preceding child. Some entries 
may have taken more than one line. Because the lines are incomplete, it 
is not possible to tell where exactly each specific household started and 
ended. 

The list was probably based on house-to-house census returns. A 
document similar in style and content is BGU 2.406 (Soknopaiou Nesos, 
192—200 CE; mentioned above for the handwriting), where the ages of 
all persons are given at the end of each entry. Possibly, the papyrus pub- 
lished below also contained ages at the missing ends of the lines. A paral- 
lel text that mentions only names, without ages, is P.Bas. 2.30 (Arsinoite 
nome, second century CE). Its editor proposed that the document listed 


3 Grandfather followed by the mother's name is only certainly found in col. 1.15, but it 
is likely that the affiliation was styled in the same way in all entries. The practice of adding 
the name of the mother to identification clusters started in the Roman period and became 
common from the second half of the first century CE onwards. It was most likely the result 
of Roman regulations that needed to include the status of the mother to decide the status 
of the child; see Y. Broux and M. Depauw, “The Maternal Line in Greek Identification: 
Signalling Social Status in Roman Egypt," Historia 64 (2015) 468. 
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a specific group of people living in the twenty-five building blocks that are 
mentioned in the text.’ It is impossible to establish the purpose of the list 
published below. 

The names in the text are a mixture of Greek and Egyptian names (and 
Satabous, of Semitic origin), and one hybrid Greek-Egyptian name (Tapv- 
600, col. 1.15; see commentary). All names are very common in the first 
and second centuries CE, which fits the dating based on the handwriting. 
The nomen Aurelius is not found? The name Tévavg (col. 1.17) is exclu- 
sively attested in the Arsinoite nome and many of the other names are com- 
monly attested there as well; this makes it likely that the present papyrus 
indeed stems from the Arsinoite nome. 


P.Vindob. G 27259 H x W = (fr. A) 19.9 x 7.4 cm, Arsinoite nome (?) 
(fr. B) 15.9 x 4.6 cm, (fr. C) 19.2 x 4.1 cm ca. 150-200 CE 


Col. 1 (fragment B) 


> 


[== Jatpl ---] 
[---]. pog tod .[---] 
[---] Apnanoto(o) t[ov ———- ] 


[---]. ow) Hatpovit[osg - — - ] 
5  [--- Jovts àógAgó[c —- — — ] 
[——-—]. ovt() Ietggoóyov [--- ] 
[ ee T Obra pta MMM] 
Ta [---]. ga ....[-—--] 
[-—--] vac. Taoótoc yov[ri - — — ] 
[-—- A]roAXXovtoo tod Xoipriiovoc [ - — - ] 
10 [---]vióc umtpóg traces [---] 
[-- - G]\Aog vióc untpòs cris a[ocfic — — — ] 
[---]. pas .. p... Ys tod Mvo8o[v pntpdc - —— ] 
[-—- ] d0ekpos umtpóc tie adtTHS — — — ] 
[---]..X.. oc vacat tho Mápov[og --- ] 
15 [---]. XaraB(odroc) toù L[a]taB(ottoc) untpô(s) Taguó[o9ag — — - ] 
[-—-- Joc tod [latuobtoc [-—- ] 
[—-—-] vióc pn(tpdc) Tevadros tfjg Moo0[ov — — - ] 


^ See the introduction to P.Bas. 2.30, p. 142. 

? This cannot, however, be used as a terminus ante quem (of not too long after 212 CE), 
because name lists do not necessarily include Aurelius; on the use of Aurelius after the 
Constitutio Antoniniana see P. Simelon, “Caracalla: entre apothéose et damnation,” Lato- 
mus 69 (2010) 792—810, esp. 802-806. 
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[ -—- log GAAog vióc unTpôs [ --— ] 
[---]o6 ...[ +6 Jog untplòs---] 

20 [---]vac.ko[ +4 tod] IIetecoóy(ov) u[ntpóg ---] 
[--- ]..[-7--1 


Col. 2 (fragment C) 


1-2 traces of ca. 4 lines 
5 [---]ABàc[---] 
[---] AzxoAAóvioc [---] 
7-10 traces 
==] Iesuou.. vi] 
——-- | Taratpovi[s — — - ] 
---]jIhkoAAag[—---] 
=== | Havas [===] 
15-17 traces 
[===] Mivo O[ ===] 
ig- ss lou 
traces of ca. 4 lines 


[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 


col. 1.3 apranoio pap. 4 oi): $ pap. 6 Jovtpap. 15 catat (bis) pap. antp° pap. 
16 rotuovios pap. 17 pm pap. 20 metecov* pap. 


(col. 1) *... Hatres (?) ... 

.. Son of ..., grandson of ... 

.. son of Harpaesis, grandson of ... 
.. -Sl-, son of Patmouis ... 

.. -Ouis, his brother 

.. -out-, son of Petesouchos, ... 


.. vacat of Taous, his wife 

.. son of Apollonios, grandson of Chairemon, ... 

.. his son, of the mother ... 

... another son, of the same mother 

.. -ras, son of Hatres (?), grandson of Musthes, of the mother ... 
.. his brother, of the same mother 

... vacat daughter of Maron ... 
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.. son of Satabous, grandson of Satabous, of the mother Tamustha ... 
.. grandson of Patmous ... 

.. his son, of the mother Tenaus, daughter of Musthes ... 

.., another son, of the mother ... 

.. of the mother ... 

.. of Petouchos, of the mother ..." 


(col. 2) “... Didas ... Apollonios ... Patmou- (?) ... Tapatmouis ... Ptollas ... 
Panos ... Miusis ...” 


Col. 1 
1 Jatp[: perhaps a form of the common Egyptian name Atpñcs 
(TM Name ID 317) or one of its compounds. See also note to line 12. 


3 ‘Aproñotoc: the Egyptian name Aprénots (TM Name ID 284) is 
relatively common, most often attested in the first century CE. This name 
was popular in Upper Egypt but is also often found in the Arsinoite nome. 


4 Tlatpotvit[ocs: the Egyptian name [létuovis is very common in 
the Arsinoite nome in the first two centuries CE (TM Name ID 4948). 
As a genitive of this name, both Tatpovitog and Ilatuotioc are found. 
See also col. 1.16 and 2.11-12. 


5 [--- Jovis àó2A.9ó[c: perhaps a brother of the preceding person, 
bearing the same name as their father, TatpJovtc. 


6 Ilet£o00y 0v: IIgtécovy oc is a common name, most often found 
in the Arsinoite nome (TM Name ID 889). The same name in line 20. 


7 .pqa.... tol: the letter before pg could perhaps be eta, but no 
known name starting with “Hpa- seems to fit the traces. 


7a "This line seems to be an interlinear addition, because in the rest of 
the document there is more space between the lines. The writing is unfor- 
tunately very damaged. 


8 Taovtoc: Taois is a female Egyptian name which is, among other 
places, attested multiple times in the Arsinoite nome (TM Name ID 1288). 
The name would have been preceded by ntpdc, which may have stood 
at the end of the preceding line 7. 


9 "AmxoAXXovioo Tod Xoipripovog: ArxoAXovioc (TM Name ID 1) 
and Xoipriov (TM Name ID 2555) are common Greek names in the 
Arsinoite nome. 
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11 àAAoc: this refers to another son of the same father. Cf., e.g., 
BGU 2.406.14 (Soknopaiou Nesos, 192—200 CE): 'Opoc (Aoc &SEAQOC 
HUNTPÒG THs abrfic. 


12 ..p...G tod Moo0o[v: the surface of the papyrus is heavily 
damaged licis. but perhaps one could read Atpnouc before tod; Atpñs 
is a common Egyptian name (TM Name ID 317), often attested in the 
Arsinoite nome and mostly in the Roman period. Mbo90v can be the 
genitive of the Greek male name Mvo8ac (TM Name ID 4189) or M6o0nc 
(TM Name ID 4190): most often found in the Arsinoite nome in the first 
and second centuries CE. 


— ntpdc: supplemented because of untpòc tis aùtñg in the next 
line (unless Tn[ would be the start of a female name). 


14 ]..X..0g vacat tho Mópov[oc: the first word, ending in oc, 
is probably the genitive of a name. Reading GA (oc) vióg is difficult and 
also rather unlikely, reading à]6£2.póg is equally difficult and would require 
accepting a strangely executed phi. The open space before tig Mapov[ 
is puzzling: tfjg Mapwvidoc would not be the expected way to describe a 
person's mother. Possibly the scribe did not know the mother's name, and 
left space open to fill this in later, but did know the name of the mother's 
father: tijg Mópov[oc, “daughter of Maron.” Mápov (TM Name ID 3988) 
is a male name of Greek origin, which is most often attested in the Arsi- 
noite nome, in the first and second centuries CE. 


15  ZaraB(odroc): a common name of Semitic origin, especially often 
attested in the Arsinoite nome (TM Name ID 1030). 


— Tapó[oðas: the name Taudo0a (TM Name ID 6050) is found in 
papyri from the first century CE onwards, mostly in the second century CE 
and almost solely in the Arsinoite nome. It is a hybrid name, an Egyptian 
derivation of a Greek name, meaning “the one of Mysthas." 


17  Tevadros tig Moo0[ov: Tévavg is a spelling variant of the Egyp- 
tian female name Teevavs (TM Name ID 6161), attested in the first and 
second centuries CE in the Arsinoite nome only. The name is found with 
this spelling in ten papyri, e.g. $B 6.9554.3.11 (147 CE, Karanis). 


18 There seems to be a small stain of ink at the start of this line, with 
the omicron written as a correction above it. 


20 «al: following the empty space, perhaps xa[(? Reading toa instead 
of xa would also be possible. 
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Col. 2 

5 Ai606: AióàG (TM Name ID 2763) is a relatively common Greek 
male name, attested mainly in the first and second centuries CE and pre- 
dominantly in the Arsinoite nome. 


11 Ilotuov. v[: if the reading Ilatuov is right, the expected nomi- 
native ending would be -1c, Iütuovis (cf. above, note to col. 1.4), which 
is not compatible with the traces. The last letter of the line looks most like 
nu. 


12 Tanétuovi(c: the name is written in ekthesis, but, assuming the 
female name is right (a male form IIanócp ovis is not attested), the ekthesis 
cannot have marked the start of a new household. The Egyptian female name 
Tarütuovic, “the one of IIótpovic," is attested twice in P.Lond. 2.258.186 
and 234 (Krokodilopolis, 94-95 CE) (TM Name ID 25792). Here, the name 
might point to a relationship with Hatpov . v[ in the line above. 


13 IlrokAüc: a common Greek male name, also often found in the 
Arsinoite nome in the second century CE (TM Name ID 5346). 


14  IIávoc: a Greek male name, attested in Upper Egypt and the 
Arsinoite nome (TM Name ID 4859). 


18 Mivoic: a rather common Egyptian male name, attested in Upper 
Egypt and the Arsinoite nome (TM Name ID 457). The reading remains 
uncertain. Instead of Mivoic, Anvoc seems possible (but a name Apjvog is 
unattested). 


SEVEN SECOND-CENTURY TAX RECEIPTS FROM 
THE ARSINOITE NOME IN THE BRITISH LIBRARY! 


T Federica Micucci University of California, Berkeley 


Abstract. — Edition of seven Arsinoite tax receipts, all from the second cen- 
tury AD. The first three are sitologos receipts, two of which originate from 
Tebtynis; the other four are receipts for payments made on account of the 
poll tax (Aaoypagia) by metropolitai, who were entitled to a privileged rate. 


Keywords: sitologos receipts, poll tax receipts, metropolitai, archive of 
Philosarapis son of Lysimachos alias Didymos, Arsinoite nome 


The seven papyri edited below are housed in the British Library and were 
originally part of the British Museum's collections. Four of them (1-3, 7) 
were purchased from Ali Abd-el-Haj? in May 1911 as part of a lot now 
comprising BL Papyri 1873-2016. The other documents (4-6) were 
bought by H.I. Bell for the British Museum from Dr A.N. Kondilios? 
on different occasions: 4—5 in July 1921 as part of a larger purchase 
now including BL Papyri 2304—2434, and 6 in July 1925, together with 
BL Papyri 2652—2721.* 


Sitologos Receipts (1—3) 
1. Sitologos Receipt 


BL Papyrus 1979 H x W = 20.5 x 6.1 cm Tebtynis, 30 July 133 


This receipt was issued by the sitologoi of Tebtynis for Herakleia, 
daughter of Hermes, on account of a payment in kind made for taxes on 
catoecic land at Tebtynis. 


! This article was submitted by Federica Micucci on 4 December 2021, five days before 
she unexpectedly passed away. The final version was prepared by N. Gonis, who wishes 
to acknowledge the input of the journal’s editor and referees, as well as of T.M. Hickey. 

> On this antiquities dealer, see F. Hagen and K. Ryholt, The Antiquities Trade in Egypt 
1880-1930: The H.O. Lange Papers (Copenhagen 2016) 192-195. 

3 See Hagen and Ryholt (n. 2) 229. 

* [nformation based on the register of papyri in the British Library. The images are 
reproduced by permission of the British Library Board. 
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The papyrus was acquired as part of a lot including documents from the 
archive of Philosarapis, son of Lysimachos alias Didymos (TM Arch 192). 
Our Herakleia may be identified with the wife of Herakleides alias Vale- 
rius I from said archive: see P.Fam.Tebt. introd., p. 6, no. 20. This will be 
an additional text from this same archive. 

The text is written along the fibres in an experienced and rapid cursive 
on a tall and narrow papyrus sheet, which was probably the height of the 
source roll. About 12.5 cm were left blank at the bottom. The left-hand 
edge is damaged. On the right-hand edge, between lines 3 and 4, a strip 
of fibres is not aligned but descends slightly, revealing the layer of fibres 
underneath; the writing continues on it without interruption. A vertical 
kollesis is visible at the right edge. Most of the insect holes are located 
along the folds. 

The back bears traces of writing, badly abraded, in an apparent second 
hand and possibly unrelated to the receipt. It would be unusual to find an 
endorsement in such receipts, but see P.Stras. 6.516, which records the 
name of the village on the back, and possibly P.Stras. 8.730. 


ÉTOUG ÉTTOUKOÔEKÜTOU 
Adrokpütopos Kaicapog 
[T]patavod Adptavod Xepaotob 
Meoopny e. Opos Kai étoy(ot) 
5 [ot]toA(oyou) Tentbvews {. ) peuetpnu(es0a) 
dno TOV yevnu(ütov) TOK adtroù 15 (ëtovs) sic 
['H]páxXe1iav “Eppots Ten(tbvews) 
[k]atoik(@v) (rvpod) uét(po) ónuo(oto) Evot(@) 
[a] ptaB(ac) névte Tpitov dM@déKat(oVv), 
10  (yivovtoi) (xopo) e y'f' Kai xà TPOCOL(ETPOKLEVA). 


upside down at the bottom: && 


4 peto% 5 cito pepetpn 6 yevm" f 7 te) 8 KatottpeSnpogvct 9 aptaf 
dm@dexa" 10 -eyo  mpoct 


“Year seventeenth of Imperator Caesar Traianus Hadrianus Augustus, 
Mesore 6. We, Horos and partners, grain collectors of Tebtynis, have had 
measured to us from the produce of the same 17th year, to the credit of 
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Herakleia, daughter of Hermes, for taxes on catoecic land at Tebtynis, by 
levelled public measure of wheat five one third and one twelfth artabas, 
total 5 1/3 1/12 artabas of wheat, and surcharges.” 


4 ‘Qpoc: An otherwise unknown sitologos. 


5 Tentdvews: There is a tiny curve resembling the shape of sigma 
high in the line, but as the word Tertvgog is spelled out in full, it is 
unclear to me what this stands for. We may be dealing with a scribal error. 


7 [H]páxAeiav “Eppotc: The identification of our Herakleia with 
Herakleia I, daughter of Hermes, son of Didymos, from the Philosarapis 
Archive, may be further supported by the name of her father. This is usually 
given as ‘Eppiovc in the genitive in the other documents from the archive: 
see e.g. P.Fam.Tebt. 27.21, 29.27, 35.4. Should this identification be cor- 
rect, Herakleia I features in another receipt for payments for land taxes 
made on account of her father and someone else, namely P.Fam.Tebt. 12 
(112). A few months earlier than the time of our receipt, Herakleia was 
described as “about 39 years old" (P.Fam.Tebt. 27, dated 18 October 132). 
She was still alive in 172 (P.Fam.Tebt. 39). 


8 (nvpod) pét(p®) ónpo(oío) &Svot(O): According to R. Duncan-Jones, 
“Variation in Egyptian Grain-Measure," Chiron 9 (1979) 362, this was a 
40- or rather 48-choenix measure. See also P.Ups.Frid 4.10-11 n. Evota 
indicates that the grain was levelled at the brim of the measure. 


9  névre tpitov dwdéKat(ov): If we apply the 1 art./ar. rate, on which 
see e.g. S.L. Wallace, Taxation in Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian 
(Princeton 1938) 13, and A. Monson, “Sacred land in Ptolemaic and Roman 
Tebtunis," in S.L. Lippert and M. Schentuleit (eds.), Tebtynis und Sok- 
nopaiu Nesos: Leben im rómerzeitlichen Fajum (Wiesbaden 2005) 88, we 
are dealing with a plot of 5 5/12 aruras of catoecic land. 


10 «à npoou(expobpevo): For additional taxes on land, see Wallace, 
Taxation 38-41, and T. Kalén, P.Berl.Leihg. 1, pp. 231—325. 


11-12 The purpose of the writing on the back is unclear, but it seems 
to be unrelated to the receipt. The papyrus is badly abraded, but there 
appears to be a name starting with Apwa-, preceded by remains of another 
word (possibly another name), and followed by a word (presumably another 
name) in the dative. At the bottom, written upside down, two letters are 
visible. 
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BL Papyrus 2003 H x W = 10.5 x 5.2 cm Arsinoite nome, 20 July 155 


The following receipt records two payments in kind made to the credit of 
Heron, son of Orseus, for dues on land. Since these are given as ðnpóota, 
we are dealing with domain land: see below, 1. 9 n. One of the payments 
was made for a plot of land on the estate of Maecenas. By the second cen- 
tury, imperial estates were being cultivated by public farmers, acquiring a 
status similar to that of public land: see A. Monson, “Communal Agriculture 
in the Ptolemaic and Roman Fayyum," in S.L. Lippert and M. Schentuleit 
(eds.), Graeco-Roman Fayum: Texts and Archaeology (Wiesbaden 2008) 
180. 

It is unclear where the sitologoi issuing the receipt officiated. May[ in 
1. 6 could stand for the Arsinoite villages of Magais (TM Geo 1283) or 
Magdola (TM Geo 1284): see further l. 6 n. The Arsinoite origin of the text 
seems certain: the formula used is the standard one for Arsinoite sitologos 
receipts, and the lot of British Library papyri acquired with our receipt 
consists mostly of Arsinoite texts. This is further supported by the refer- 
ence to the former estate of Maecenas, whose holdings appear to have been 
located mostly in this district: see below, 1. 11 n. If all of the above is 
correct, we may surmise that an estate of Maecenas was located also in 
the village of Magais or Magdola. The appearance of an imperial estate in 
such a receipt is unusual; the only remote parallel comes from P.Fay. 82 
(Ars.; 145), which records a small payment in kind for t£XovikT| GtéA E10. 
connected with the estate of Lurius. 

The hand is a practised cursive with a slight slant to the right. The papy- 
rus is broken off at the bottom and lacks the last quarter on the right, with 
a loss of a few letters; it is also damaged along the first vertical fold on 
the left. The writing runs with the fibres; the back is presumably blank, 
given the cardboard mounting. 


&£[vo]uc ókvokaiógk[óctov] 
Adtokpütopos Kaio[apoc] 
Titov Aidiov Adp[tavov] 
Avtovivov LeBaot[ov] 
5 EvtoeBotcs Ensio Kc. 
Atdv({L0G) Kai oi (LETOYOL) OLTOA(OyoL) May[ c. 4 ] 
uguet(pueða) nd TOV yevn(uátov) tod [ c. 3 (Ëtovc)] 
sic "Hpova Opoéas [ c. 4 ] 
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Aovkavod ón(pooíov) TLPOÙ 
10 pét(p@) ónpo(oío) Gvot(@) [Ératrov] 
aptap(ac) tpsic, Moik(nvatiavñs) [ c. 4 ] 
OKT, (Yivovtat) (Tvpod) ta. [ó6]u(oíoc) Me[copn] 
.[c4]...[Ec.3].L «4 ] 


^ 7 ueuet yevn 9 ön 10 petnp vct 11 aptaß paws 12 / + 


6 516” ot cto 

“Year eighteenth of Imperator Caesar Titus Aelius Hadrianus Antoninus 
Augustus Pius, Epeiph 26. We, Didymos and partners, grain collectors 
of Mag-, have had measured to us from the produce of the ... (year), to 
the credit of Heron, son of Orseus ... Lucanus, for public dues, by levelled 
public epaiton measure ... three artabas of wheat, (for dues on the estate) 
of Maecenas eight (artabas of wheat), total 11 artabas of wheat. Likewise 
on ... Mesore ..." 


6 May[ c.4 ]: Possibly May[aíóoc] or May[daA@v]. Sitologoi of 
the Arsinoite village of Magais (TM Geo 1283) are attested in SB 1.5001 
(174) and SPP 20.39 verso col. 1.1 (I/II). Sitologoi of the village of Mag- 
dola (TM Geo 1284) “and the other villages of the Polemon division” 
occur in SB 14.12169.7—8 (96). 


7 tov[c.3 (€touvc)]: Perhaps tov [adt(od) (£xouc)], or Tod [in (Etovs)]. 


9  Aovkavod: We would expect a place name at this point to indi- 
cate where the land for which payments were due was located, though 
this is occasionally omitted: see e.g. 3.9, P.Prag. 1.55.10, P.Stras. 5.351.6, 
P.Tebt. 2.366.6. If the place name was omitted, presumably the land 
involved was located in the village where the sitologoi officiated. There 
is no known place called Aovkavoÿ, but the proper noun is (poorly) attested 
as a personal name (cf. TM Nam 10207). In that case, we may be dealing 
with an intermediary who made the payment on Heron's behalf, i.e., we 
may read [610] | AovKavod; or it could be an alias, [109 (Kkai)] | AovkavoO. 
It is less likely that Lucanus was Heron’s grandfather, [toù] | AovkavoO, 
since the grandfather's name is usually not recorded in such receipts. 


— On(pootov): A neuter plural, to be understood as rent payments for 
public land (6npooía yj), including other dues on the land as well; for 
this interpretation, see P.Tebt. 2.365 introd. See further P.Ups.Frid. 4.9 n. 


— muvpov: No sequel is expected despite the gap that follows. Compare 
line 5. 
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10  [£naitov]: As we have nupov before uétpo, it is probable that 
ërattov, however abbreviated, followed in the lacuna after pétp@ npo- 
cio vot. For this term, of obscure origin and meaning, see N. Reggiani, 
“Tax Collection and Grain Measures in Roman Egypt," APF 63 (2017) 
77-81. 


11 Mouxk(nvatiovñc) [ c. 4 ]: The lower part of x is elongated, 
which may suggest that nothing was written after it. Otherwise, supply 
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[&préB(as)] or perhaps [oooí(ac)]. An estate of Maecenas is not otherwise 
attested either in the area of Magais or of Magdola. On Maecenas’ estates 
in Egypt, see G.M. Parássoglou, /mperial Estates in Roman Egypt (Amster- 
dam 1978) 79-80, D. Thompson, “Imperial estates," in M.I. Finley (ed.), 
Studies in Roman Property (Cambridge 1976) 43 and passim, and Y. Broux, 
“Imperial vs. Non-Imperial ousiai in Julio-Claudian Egypt," CdÉ 94 
(2019) 161 and passim. 


12 [ó]u(otoc) Mse[oopn]: Followed by the day in the next line (sug- 
gested by one of the referees). In such references to additional payments, 
Arsinoite receipts usually have ópoíog after the day of the month, but cf. 
P.Lond. 2.351.11 (218). 


13. ]...[: Perhaps ] gic [ (suggested by the referee who proposed the 
supplement mentioned in l. 12 n.). 


3. Sitologos Receipt 


BL Papyrus 1900 HxWz22x8cm Tebtynis, 24 June 185 


A receipt issued by Theon and the other sitologoi-elect of Tebtynis, 
recording a payment in kind made to the credit of Pasis, son of Theon, for 
dues on public land. 

The text is written along the fibres in a neat cursive on a tall and narrow 
papyrus sheet, left blank for almost two thirds. The lower margin measures 
13.5 cm. The upper and right margins are slightly irregular, but the text is 
complete. The papyrus is mounted on cardboard and the back is not visi- 
ble; presumably it is blank. 


Évouc ke Mápkovu Adpnailo(v)] 
Kopuóðov Avtoveivou 
LePaotod Ilavvi À. Géov 
ott oA(Óyoc) xai uétoyot Ev KANPw 
5 Kons Tentûvewc ugpec(priie0a) 
ano ygvnu(atoc) Tod abtoD ~tovs 
TVPOD pétpo ónpooío Evo- 
to siç Haow O£ovoc 
ónpootov mvpod ÉVOEKO 
10 &Ktov, (Tupoù dptaBac) 10 c^. 


2 l. Koppóðov Avtwvivon 3 xabvi Oexcorr. 4 cwo^ 5 pepe 6 yevn! 9 Évôeka: 


Kkexcorr. 10 Extov, l. &ktov: ek ex corr? Y 
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“Year 25 of Marcus Aurelius Commodus Antoninus Augustus, Payni 30. 
We, Theon, grain collector and partners elect of the village of Tebtynis, have 
had measured to us from the produce of the same year, by levelled public 
measure of wheat to the credit of Pasis, son of Theon, for dues on public 
land eleven and one-sixth (artabas) of wheat, 11 1/6 artabas of wheat." 


1 AobpnAi[o(v)]: The abbreviation is suggested by the length of the 
lacuna. 


3 QO6éov: An otherwise unknown sitologos. 


4 £v KAnpo: Sometimes followed by oitokoyias, even though the 
simple év KANp@ is well attested. For the various possible constructions, 
see P. Mich. 6.387.4 n.; for discussion, see N. Lewis, “Leitourgia Studies," 
in On Government and Law in Roman Egypt. Collected Papers of Naphtali 
Lewis (Atlanta 1995) 82-87, with further bibliography. 


5 Kounc: All letters are ligatured; compare the last two letters of 
čtovg in l. 1. 


8 [lüoiv O£ovoc: Not otherwise known. 


9 óOnpooíov: For the term, see above, 2.9 n. If we apply the average rent 
on public land of the Roman period, namely 3 artabas per arura, we may be 
dealing with a payment made for a plot of land of about 4 aruras: see J. Row- 
landson, Landowners and Tenants in Roman Egypt (Oxford 1996) 72, 75. 


Receipts for laographia (4—7) 


The following receipts record payments of twenty drachmas and ten 
bronze obols as additional charges made for the poll tax (Awoypagia) of the 
current or of the preceding year. The amount paid constitutes the Arsinoite 
privileged rate and indicates that the taxpayers were metropolitai, citizens 
of the district-capital, Arsinoe. On the rates of the poll tax, see P. Heilporn, 
O.Stras. 2, pp. 77—87. The formulas used in these papyri are standard in 
Arsinoite receipts for Aaoypaqía. 


4. Receipt for laographia 


BL Papyrus 2425 H x W=7.3 x 6.9 cm Arsinoe (?),140 (?) 


A certain Herakleides (?), son of Chairemon, paid twenty drachmas 
and ten bronze obols on account of the poll tax (Aaoypagta) of the same 
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year. The papyrus lacks its left-hand side, and, as a result, the regnal year, 
the date of the payment and the place name are lost. 

The text runs parallel to the fibres. The hand is a quick cursive. As the 
papyrus is mounted on cardboard, the back is not visible but is presumably 
blank. 


[étovg , Ab]tokpátopoc Kaígapos Titov Aikiov 

[Aópiav]oO Avtwvivov LeBaotod Edoesfodc 

[ c.6 Je àpi0(ujogoc) Meoo(pn). 5u(éypayev) 'Hpak(Aeiónc) 
Xoipfi(uovoc) 

[tod Xoi]pri(novoc) um(tpóc) AroAXo(v ) (ónép) Auo(ypapiac) 
TOD Tpitov (ÉTOUS) 

5 [ c.6 ](ôpaxuüc) sikoot, (yivovtat) k^, npoo(80taypagopévov) 

ya(AKod) ó(BoXobc) 6&xa. 


3 api0pecdt mpakyoip" 4 ]p"unapu?Aao LS $ / k^xp?cxo? 


© British Library Board, Papyrus 2425 
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“Year (3 or 4) of Imperator Caesar Titus Aelius Hadrianus Antoninus 
Augustus Pius, ... _6, for the accounting of Mesore. Herakleides (?), son 
of Chairemon, grandson of Chairemon, mother Apollon- (?), paid for the 
poll tax of the third year ... twenty drachmas, total 20, for surcharges ten 
bronze obols." 


1 The year number would be 6 or y, depending on whether the receipt 
dates from Thoth or Mesore; see next note. 


3 [c6 ]c àpi6(poeoc) Mgco(pn): Perhaps [800 1]¢ (13 Septem- 
ber 140), in which case the sum was credited to Mesore but paid in the 
following month; cf. e.g. 6.2 or 7.3. [G0] c would be too short for the 
lacuna. Another possibility is [Mecopn «lc; cf. P.Hamb. 3.204.6 (130) 
Meoopy xc &puOunoswc) Meoopn. Other Arsinoite poll tax receipts 
dated to the last days of Mesore but referring to the accounting of the same 
month are SPP 22.123 (178), Mesore 21; SPP 22.171 (158), Mesore 28; 
P.Lond. 2.329 (164) and P.Ryl. 2.361, ed. CdÉ 95 (2020) 300 (162), 
Mesore 30. An exceptional case is BGU 20.2855.3 (187) A0vp vy àpt- 
O0(urogoc) Meoopn. On the dGpiWunoews / eig GptOpnorv formula, see 
D. Hagedorn, BGU 20.2851, Appendix II, pp. 98-111. 


— 'Hpak(Astónc) Xaipñ(uovoc): Herakleides, a common name, or other 
such names well attested in the Arsinoite nome, e.g. Herakles or Heraklas. 
This would not be the same Herakleides, son of Chairemon and grandson 
of Chairemon, of SB 12.10890 (156), from the Syrian quarter in Arsinoe, 
as the mother there is named Sambous. This other text (2 BL Pap. 2415) 
was acquired with our poll tax receipt. In any case, we cannot exclude that 
we may be dealing with members of the same family. One Herakleides, 
son of Chairemon, grandson of Chairemon, whose mother's name is not 
preserved, also from the Syrian quarter, occurs in SB 22.15303 col. 1 
(175), and may be the same as the one in SB 12.10890; see R.S. Bagnall, 
* Census Declarations from the Berlin Collection," APF 39 (1993) 23. 
If these are different persons, we may wonder whether the Herakleides in 
SB 22.15303.i could be identified with our Herakleides. 


4 "AnoAXo(v ), e.g. AtoAA@(vaptov) or AzoAXo(vobtoc), written 
very quickly, rather than Appa(v . 


5 [c.6 ]: If the receipt originates from the district capital, we would 
expect the name of a quarter of Arsinoe here. If our Herakleides is the 
same as the one mentioned in SB 22.15303 col. 1, we should restore an 
abbreviated form of [Zvpiaxkñc]. 
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— K-: The lower arm of kappa is prolonged into an oblique stroke 
either to indicate the numerical value of the letter or to avoid additions: 
see BGU 20.2853.5 and 1. 10 n., and F. Micucci, “Six Poll-Tax Receipts 
from Arsinoe," CdÉ 95 (2020) 301. On the absence of the symbol for the 
drachmas, cf. N. Gonis, “Seventeen Beinecke Papyri," APF 61 (2015) 
331. 


— mpoo(ótaypaqponuévov) ya(AKov) 6(BoAovc) déka: The rate of the 
surcharges was reckoned at 1/16 of the amount paid: see e.g. J. Shelton, 
“The Extra Charges on Poll-Tax in Roman Egypt," CdE 51 (1976) 178— 
184, and K. Maresch, Bronze und Silber: Papyrologische Beiträge zur 
Geschichte der Währung im ptolemäischen und rómischen Agypten bis 
zum 2. Jahrhundert n. Chr. (Opladen 1996) 120—121. The abbreviation 
xa(Akod) could otherwise be resolved as ya(AKivov) or xya(Axívoug): 
see F. Micucci, CdÉ 95 (2020) 298-300. 


5. Receipt for laographia 


BL Papyrus 2414 H x W = 8.5 x 10.7 cm Arsinoe (?),167 


A receipt issued to a man whose name is damaged, recording a payment 
of twenty drachmas and ten bronze obols as surcharges for the poll tax 
(.aoypaqota) of the same year. 

The hand is a rapid cursive. The papyrus sheet, almost square-shaped, 
is in poor condition; the surface has been damaged by abrasion and insect 
holes. The two large holes in the middle are regular and symmetrical and 
suggest that the sheet was rolled from right to left. At the bottom right, 
traces of ink are visible, but it is unlikely that they belong to another text 
written below: as the edge is very straight, this seems to have been the 
lower half of the roll. There is a tiny trace of ink also on the left-hand 
edge, possibly from another document. A kollesis runs vertically down the 
middle of the sheet. The writing is with the fibres; the back is mounted on 
cardboard and is presumably blank. 


étovc G Avxo[k]pó[vop]oc Katoapog 

Mápxov AbpnAtou Avtwv[ivo]v LeBaotod kai 

[AJètokpätopos Kaícapo[c A]ov[xío]o [Aópn]Atov 

[O]ó[n]pov LeBaotod [..].. [aprO(unocews) O]wO. ó&ypawvs) 
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5 [.].p..6t.[.].0.[.].[ c. 5 (ón&p) Aaoy(papiac) tJoù 
avtov (Etovc) [ c. 5 ]. 
(ópaypàc) etkoot, (yivovtat) x, Tpoo(SitaypagopLévov) {(AAKO) 
ópo(Xobc) ó£ka. 


401 6L 7$ / mpocyopo 


"Year 7 of Imperator Caesar Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Augustus 
and Imperator Caesar Lucius Aurelius Verus Augustus, ... for the account- 
ing of Thoth. ... paid for the poll tax of the same year ... twenty drachmas, 
total 20, for surcharges ten bronze obols.” 


1 &tovc: For epsilon extending above and below the following letters, 
see BGU 20.2853—2854 introd., p. 120. 


4 The surface is badly damaged, but [..].. should contain the date. 
In view of the length of the lacuna, we could read [O@]@ followed by 
the day; cf. 4.3 n. Alternatively, we cannot exclude that the payment was 
made in the following month, in which case we should expect an abbre- 
viated form of Dawei followed by the day. 


— [Gpi0(y]ogoc)]: An abbreviated form of eig àpiOpmo is also an 
option. 


5 [.].p..6t.[.].o.[. ]. contains the name of the taxpayer. 
Perhaps his father's name could be read as Aio[o]ióp[o]v. 


— [c.5(ómn£&p) Aaoy(papiag) 1]o9: Restored exempli gratia, as Aao- 
ypo.qtac may have been abbreviated differently. Before this, further details 
on the taxpayer were provided, e.g. the name of his mother. 


6 adroù: In Verschleifung. Before alpha, there seems to be a hori- 
zontal stroke low in the line. 


— [ c.5 ]: Only a horizontal survives. As the man was from Arsinoe, 
given the amount of the poll-tax paid, the name of the quarter of the 
metropolis would be given at this point. 


7 x: With its lower arm an extended horizontal; see above, 4.5 n. 
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© British Library Board, Papyrus 2414 


6. Receipt for laographia 


BL Papyrus 2703 HxWzllx11.7cm Arsinoe, September 175 


Chairas, named Chairemon in the official records, of the Syrian quar- 
ter in Arsinoe, paid twenty drachmas and ten bronze obols on account of 
the poll tax (Aaoypaqía) of the previous year. The amount was credited 
to Mesore but paid in the following month, Thoth. The receipt displays the 
standard Arsinoite formulas, but the verb óiéypawsev is omitted. 

Our Chairas/Chairemon is the son of Herakleides and Dioskorous and 
could perhaps be identified with the Chairemon of SB 12.10890.6, men- 
tioned above. This is another British Library papyrus (BL Pap. 2415), also 
purchased from Dr A.N. Kondilios but in 1921, four years earlier than 
our receipt (see the general introduction). In it, a certain Herakleides, son 
of Chairemon, and his wife Dioskorous, registered in the Syrian quarter, 
request that their son Chairemon, almost aged fourteen, be enrolled in 
the list of those privileged to pay the reduced rate for the poll tax. As this 
epikrisis document dates from 156, we may presume that Chairemon was 
born sometime around 142; if the identification with our Chairas/Chaire- 
mon is correct, he was about thirty-three at the time of the present receipt. 
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The hand is a confident cursive, quickly executed and occasionally com- 
pressed at the end of the lines. The sheet is complete and well preserved. 
A vertical kollesis runs a few centimetres from the right edge. The writing 
is parallel to the fibres; as the papyrus is mounted on cardboard, the back 
is presumably blank. 


ëtovs ig Adpniiov Ay[t]@yivov 
Kaícap[o] tod xuptov 9090 1. dpü(poezwc) Meoo(pn). 
Xaipüg 6 su A(Óyov) Xaipru(ov) 'Hpak(A.etóov) tod Xaiprju(ovoc) 
un(Tpès) Atook(opobtoc) 
(ór&p) Aaoy(pagtac) revrekadek(ätov) (£rouc) Xopwaxt|c) 
5 (payuàc) eixoot, (yivovtoi) x^, n(pooóurypagonévov) y(aAKod) 
óf(oX.obc) SéKa. 


2 api0ugzco 3 d10* xyoipn'npa* xupnanôtoc* 4 $haoynevrekadekLcvp$ 
5 $ [k^ny*P 


© British Library Board, Papyrus 2703 
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“Year 16 of Aurelius Antoninus Caesar the lord, Thoth 1 , for the 
accounting of Mesore. Chairas, called Chairemon according to the official 
records, son of Herakleides, grandson of Chairemon, mother Dioskorous, 
(paid) for the poll tax of the fifteenth year for the Syrian (quarter) twenty 
drachmas, total 20, for surcharges ten bronze obols." 


] &tovc: For the shape of epsilon, see above, 5.1 n. 


2 1.: Most probably ic or else 1c, corresponding to 14 and 13 Sep- 
tember 175, respectively. Cf. 4.3 n. 


3 Xoipüg 6 61 A(Óyev) Xoipriu(cv): For the meaning of this expres- 
sion, indicating the name recorded in the official documents as opposed to 
the one in use (Xa1pac is a diminutive of Xotiprpov), see P.Petaus 10.11 n. 


4 (bnèp) Aaoyp(apiac): For the lambda incorporated in the symbol 
for drép, a standard feature of such receipts, see most recently P.Bas. 2.26 
and CdÉ 95 (2020) 301. The result resembles the symbol for drachmas 
in the following line. 


— Xvopwaxfjo): On this quarter, see S. Daris, “I quartieri di Arsinoe: 
materiali e note," PapLup. 10 (2001) 193, and “I quartieri di Arsinoe: 
addenda," ZPE 157 (2006) 146. Other receipts for Aaoypaqía from the 
Syrian quarter are SB 20.14134 (111), P.Princ. 2.43 (141), containing three 
receipts for three brothers, SB 20.14141 (152), 14143 (157), P.Mich. 15.696 
(162), P.Prag. 2.143 (172), P.Hamb. 3.207 (183), SB 12.10956 (192), and 
10952 (165/166 or 197/198). 


5 (yivovta1): The symbol consists of a long vertical, slightly sinusoidal, 
and a short oblique at the top. 


— K-: For the small oblique visible above the lower arm of kappa, 
which is slightly prolonged into a horizontal stroke, see above, 4.5 n. 


— m(poodiaypagopévev): Pi has the right stem raised and ligatured to 
the following chi. The word is usually abbreviated differently, e.g. rp(ooë.), 
npo(o0.), ot npoo(0.), but compare e.g. BGU 3.770.5 and 15.2524.4 and 
passim. 


— 3(aXxo0): For the abbreviation, see above, 4.5 n. 


— óO(oXobc) óéka: The papyrus is damaged, but the abbreviation 
must have been similar e.g. to P.Ryl. 2.361.7, reproduced in CdÉ 95 (2020) 
306, fig. 3. 
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7. Receipt for laographia 


BL Papyrus 1921 H x W = 6.5 x 11.2 cm Arsinoe, 180 


A receipt issued to a certain Theon, son of Sarapion, of the quarter of 
Thesmophorion in Arsinoe, who paid the privileged rate of twenty drach- 
mas and ten bronze obols on account of the poll tax (Aaoypagia) of the 
preceding year. The amount was credited to Hathyr but paid in the fol- 
lowing month, Hadrianos (Choiak). 

The hand is an untidy and rapid yet clear cursive. The sheet is riddled 
with insect holes and displays other minor surface damage. The writing 
runs with the fibres; the back is presumably blank, given the mounting 
on cardboard. 


Etovc ka” Mápxou AbpnAtou Koppddov 
Avtoveivov Kaioa[pols tod kvpiov Adpiavo[d] , 
api(unoeac) A0vp. Géy(paye) O£ov Xapaniovoc 
tod Aopoótotoo un(tpds) “Hpaa . . 
5  (ón£p) Aaoypa(piac) sikootod (Etovs) Oeopoo(piov) 
(Spaypac) £toot, vac. (yivovtat) x, Tpo(oôtaypaponévov) Ya(AKOdD) 
ÔBoA(odc) ó&xa. 


2 L'Avrovivou 3 api0 dey 4 um 5 $Aaoyp$ LOecuopo 6 $ / npoy$opo^ 


© British Library Board, Papyrus 1921 
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“Year 21 of Marcus Aurelius Commodus Antoninus Caesar the lord, 
Hadrianos x for the accounting of Hathyr. Theon, son of Sarapion, grand- 
son of Aphrodisios, mother Herakl-, paid for the poll tax of the twentieth 
year for (the quarter of) Thesmophorion twenty drachmas, total 20, for 
additional charges ten bronze obols." 


] &tovc: For the shape of epsilon, see above, 5.1 n. 


2 After Aópiavo[b] the day figure cannot be read: only a high hori- 
zontal trace survives. For the honorific month Hadrianos, which corre- 
sponded to Choiak, see K. Scott, “Greek and Roman Honorific Months,” 
YCS 2 (1931) 261—262. 


3-4 Xapaníovog | roð Appodtoiov: A Sarapion, son of Aphro- 
disios, grandson of Sarapion, is known from P.Stras. 7.628.34 (c. 140). An 
underage daughter of Sarapion, son of Aphrodisios, grandson of Posei- 
donios, with interests in the quarter Horionos Hierakiou, is known from 
BGU 3.907.3—4 (180—192). 


4 'Hpox..: Either HpoxAsíac or 'Hpox2.obtoc. Everything after 
"Hpax- is written in extreme Verschleifung, with lengthy strokes used to fill 
the space. “Hp@tog seems less likely. 


5 (nép): As often, lambda is incorporated in the symbol for nép. 
See above, 6.4 n. 


— @gopo@o(piov): On this quarter, see S. Daris, PapLup. 10 (2001) 
186, with ZPE 157 (2006) 146. The only other poll tax receipt originating 
from this quarter is P.Fay. 52 (194). 


THE MEMPHIS POLL TAX RECEIPTS AND 
CENSUS DECLARATIONS* 


W. Graham Claytor University of Warsaw 


Abstract. — Discussion of the corpus of Memphis poll tax receipts and 
census declarations with corrections and editions of two receipts. 


Keywords: Memphis, taxation, poll tax, census, amphoda 


The poll tax receipts and census declarations from the city of Memphis 
form a small but interesting corpus, the greater part of which can be traced 
to the acquisitions of Berlin, London, and Vienna from the end of nine- 
teenth to the first decade of the twentieth century. From these purchases, 
several small groups can be distinguished, including one linked by the 
landlord Isidoros, son of Anoubion alias Pankrates, who owned houses in 
two different quarters of the city,! and another belonging to Herakleides, 
son of Apollonios, a tenant residing in the city's 1st amphodon.’ Some, 
perhaps even all, of these receipts and declarations were found in the 
Fayum,? which had strong links with Memphis across the desert.* 


* My thanks to Nikolaos Gonis, Paul Heilporn, and the anonymous readers for com- 
ments on this article. 

! BGU 3.777 (145/146, house in the 4th amphodon) and BGU 3.833 = W.Chr. 205 
(174 CE, house in the 2nd amphodon), both from the Brugsch 1891 acquisition. P.J. Sijpesteijn, 
“Eine Hausbesitzer in Memphis," ZPE 75 (1988) 255 identifies the landlord with the Isidoros 
of P.Lond. 3.919b (p. 28), which is possible, although this papyrus was purchased a decade 
after the Berlin pieces (http://www.bl.uk/manuscripts/FullDisplay.aspx ?ref=Papyrus_919(A-B), 
accessed 19 Jan., 2022). The same landlord is not found in P.Miinch. 3.71 (164 CE, purchased 
in 1900: P.Bas. 2, p. 12), where inl. 21 Sijpesteijn read T]oiôwpos (/. 'Iotóópov) IIa ykpátouc 
for the editor’s .]... oc IIoAvkpürovc, which requires both a case error and the use of 
only one of the father's names to match the landlord from the other texts. The patronymic, 
however, can be clearly read as Ebkpóáxovg in Plate 20 of the Munich volume. 

2 To his and his father's census declarations of 159/160 (P.Rain.Cent. 59 and P.Lond. 3.915 
[p. 26]) we can add, with the corrections below, Herakleides' poll tax receipt P.Vind.Worp 7 
(161-166). 

3 P.Lond. 3.845b (p. 34), for instance, has now been conclusively shown to contain a 
Memphis poll tax receipt (Il. 1—4), followed by a receipt written three years later in Sokno- 
paiou Nesos: see Nelson (below, n. 6) 134. Cf. N. Gonis, “Yet Another Memphis [Poll] 
Tax Receipt," ZPE 136 (2001) 123: *A remarkable feature of these receipts, not explained 
so far, is that they turn up among papyri from the Fayum, chiefly from Soknopaiou Nesos." 
A reasonable hypothesis would be that the papyri belonged to registered Memphites who 
resided in or later moved to Fayum villages, just like the considerably larger number of 
Arsinoite metropolites whose papers were found in the villages. 

4 DJ. Thompson, Memphis Under the Ptolemies, 2nd ed. (Princeton 2012) 267—268. 
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The poll tax receipts have been much discussed, with the result that 
two important points have been established. All of the receipts stem from 
the city of Memphis (rather than the homonymous village in the Fayum), 
and the rate paid by those registered in the city's various amphoda was 
eight drachmas a year. This low figure has led to speculation that it rep- 
resents the privileged rate for metropolites,’ a distinction found in most 
other nomes with requisite data, but so far no evidence has emerged to 
determine whether Memphite villagers paid more.? 

The presence or absence of numbered amphoda in the receipts has 
caused confusion, but a reexamination of the corpus allows us to see that, 
where extant, all of the Memphis receipts before the 180s record them, 
sometimes in an abbreviated fashion that escaped the notice of editors. 
The use of this system of numbered amphoda in the receipts accords with 
their consistent appearance in census declarations.? Corrections and dis- 
cussion are offered here, along with editions of SPP 22.130 descr., which 
was prematurely struck from the corpus, and P.Mich. inv. 173. 

We can start with a pair of receipts in the Michigan and Columbia 
collections, SB 16.12645 and P.Col. 8.220 (both 141 CE), the earliest 
with secure date, though the latest to be acquired.!° These were issued 


5 For a recent précis of capitation taxes in Roman Egypt, see A. Monson, “Taxation and 
Fiscal Reforms,” in K. Vandorpe (ed.), A Companion to Greco-Roman and Late Antique 
Egypt (Hoboken 2019) 155-156. 

é These are the conclusions of C.A. Nelson, “Another Memphis Poll Tax Receipt,” 
BASP 32 (1995) 133-141, where earlier literature can be found. 

7 S.L. Wallace, Taxation in Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian (Princeton 1938) 126. 

* It is going too far to say, however, that “all Memphites paid only 8 drachmas per year" 
(Nelson [n. 6] 136), for the simple reason that we lack data for the Memphite countryside. 
“Theorizing about a two tier system," which Nelson also rejects, is based on analogy with 
other nomes: see the data collected and discussed by P. Heilporn, O.Stras. 2, pp. 77-87; 
cf. A. Monson, From the Ptolemies to the Romans (Cambridge 2012) 265-272. 

? The numbered system is a Roman innovation (on the ethnic quarters of the Ptolemaic 
city, see Thompson [n. 4] 1—28), although the main temples and their dromoi continued 
to serve as landmarks: see P. Mich. 21.862 (II CE) with references. On the administrative 
divisions of the metropoleis of Roman Egypt, see R. Alston, The City in Roman and Byz- 
antine Egypt (London-New York 2002) 128-184; K.A. Worp, “Town Quarters in Greek, 
Roman, Byzantine and early Arab Egypt," in P.M. Sijpesteijn and L. Sundelin (eds.), 
Papyrology and the History of Early Islamic Egypt (Leiden-Boston 2004) 227—248; and 
K. Geens, Panopolis, a Nome Capital in Egypt in the Roman and Byzantine Period 
(ca. AD 200—600) (diss. Leuven 2007, on trismegistos.org) 130-133. 

10 They were part of the same 1925 purchase, mostly of Zenon material, with a smattering 
of later documents. The Michigan Inventory of Papyri lists inv. 3193—3250 as "the Brummer 
lot, purchased in New York, November 1925." SB 16.12645 is inv. 3244, identified as 
“Serial no. 53. Original no. 43" in the inventory. The Columbia papyrus (P.Col. inv. 259) 
is listed under Serial no. 56 (Original no. 111) in a document entitled *Columbia $ 2500" 
among the 1925 acquisition papers in the Michigan Papyrology archives. 
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to a pair of brothers and perfectly mirror one another: date, hand, and 
tax collector are all the same. The payment of eight drachmas was made, 
according to the editor of the Michigan text, for Aa(oypaqíac) idt(otv), 
a reading that was followed by the editors of the Columbia receipt. The 
perplexing mention of idiotai can be abandoned in favor of reference 
to the city’s 14th amphodon: what follows 16 is rather an abbreviated 
rendering of Gu@ddov, which is found in the Memphis census decla- 
rations P.Vind.Sijp. 24.9 (131/132), P.Lond. 3.915 (p. 28).9 and 18 
(160 CE), and P.Rain.Cent. 59.9 and 11 (160 CE).!! A comparison with 
P.Vind.Sijp. 24.9: 


P.Col. 8.220.6 P.Vind.Sijp. 24.9 
Image courtesy of the Rare Book and Image courtesy of the 
Manuscript Library of Columbia University Austrian National Library 


The initial loop comes from alpha, the horizontal can be seen as a flat- 
tened “mu,” and the vertical as “phi,” even if the ductus of the Vienna 
example clearly shows the phi written before the mu.'? Accordingly, we 
can correct Aa(oypapiac) idu(@t@v) to Aa(oypagiac) 16 äup(6dov) in 
line 6 of both the Michigan and Columbia receipts. One might quibble 
with the transcription? (and editors' practice has varied), but the mean- 
ing is clear, and a similar siglum is found in Hermopolis.'^ 

The same abbreviation went unrecognized in a poll-tax receipt from 
the Vienna collection (P.Vind.Worp 7.2, 161—166), transcribed instead 
with the preceding alpha as Gpy(opikóv): 


11 Cf. Sijpesteijn (n. 1) 256, n. 5. 

12 This horizontal is also serving to mark the ordinal number: cf. P.Bagnall 56.11 n., 
cited below in n. 14. 

13 Sijpesteijn loc. cit. reports the observation of D. Hagedorn (per litteras, 9 March 
1988), “daß man in Memphis anscheinend eine ganz spezielle Abkürzung für äupoôov 
verwendet hat, die man nicht mit ü(yoóov), sondern mit ü(u)p(odov) oder gar Gpp(odov) 
wiedergeben sollte.” 

14 Reduced to a sinusoid with a line through it in SB 20.14710 (ca. 266 CE), passim, 
and transcribed as (äup6dov): see P. van Minnen's discussion in the ed. pr., “Eine Steuer- 
liste aus Hermupolis," Tyche 6 (1991) 126. A version with the horizontal line above rather 
than through the siglum is found at P.Bagnall 56.11 (Hermopolis, 189 CE). 
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TpaKto[pt] Gpy(opucov) Mépgpgoc — npóákco[pi] a Gip(6600) Méngeaws 
Image courtesy of the Austrian National Library 


Confirmation of this reading comes from the fact that the taxpayer is 
identical to the declarant in P.Rain.Cent. 59, who is registered in the same 
1st amphodon. His patronymic can therefore be restored accordingly in 
P.Vind.Worp 7: 'Hp[o]kAetóngc | [AnoAXovtov 1]o Apränoic (1. Apra- 
6105). 

The abbreviation reappears in slightly different form at the end of 
P.Louvre 1.30.2 (172 CE), which can be read as € Gue(ddov),!> and again 
in the two receipts edited below. These new readings show that recording 
of the relevant numbered amphodon appears to be de rigueur in Memphis 
poll tax receipts, at least until the 180s (see Tab. 1).!° 

While idiotai have been eliminated from the corpus, there remain two, 
possibly three, references to goldsmiths!” and one to astrologers. The latter 
appears in a text edited as a poll tax receipt (SB 22.15390), but which may 
in fact record an otherwise unattested trade tax on astrologers:!? the edi- 
tor's A(aoypapias) àotpoA(óyov) is better read as y1( ) àotpoA(óyov), 
presumably y1(pova&tov) (I. xyeupova&tov).? The amount paid is lost. 
Nevertheless, the receipt bears formal similarities to the poll tax receipts 
and should continue to be considered with the rest of the corpus. 


15 See Plate 26a or the low-quality image at https://collections.louvre.fr/en/ark:/53355/ 
cl010041731 (accessed 19 Jan. 2022). The editor already considered reading a num- 
bered amphodon in the commentary ad loc. 

16 Nos. 13-16 in Tab. 1 were all written by the same clerk according to Gonis (this issue, 
p. 135), so it is unclear if the omission of the amphodon was now general practice or a quirk 
of this writer. Another trend visible from 180 on (but not in P.Lond. 3.845b [p. 34].1-4, 
185 CE) is the inclusion of the guard tax, first at a rate of 3 dr., 2 ob., then 3 dr., 5 ob. 
(P.Lond. 3.1216 [p. 34], 192 CE). 

17 BGU 2.434 and BGU 15.2530. In SB 26.16823.3, [Aaoypaqítag ... ] . ov tod adtoù 
(étovc) might be another attestation of y pucoxóov (or another term) but could in theory 
be a reference to two Gugddev, as in P.Cair.Goodsp. 10 and SPP 22.130 (below). 

18 For documentary attestations of astrologers in Egypt and literature, see CPR 25.4.5 n. 

1% This was the editor’s initial reading (comm. ad 1. 1), unconvincingly rejected. For the 
abbreviation, cf. e.g. P.Fay. 59.3 and 5. Two minor notes on 1. 2: ó1(a)y&ypa(qev) instead 
of ài£yp(aygv); O£[ovi] cannot fit the space, so read O£[o(vuU]. This receipt also stands 
out for the inclusion of a mother's name: unlike the corpus of poll tax receipts from Arsinoe, 
where name-patronymic-papponymic-metronymic was standard, the Memphis receipts 
nowhere else record the mother's name (see Tab. 1). This of course could just be the whim 
of the scribe or else occasioned by the taxpayer being a legally fatherless individual. 
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The reference to goldsmiths in the poll tax receipts (Aaoypaqíag x po- 
cox óov) still requires explanation. C.A. Nelson (still dealing with idiotai 
and astrologers) debated whether the modifier should be taken as indica- 
tive of the taxpayer's trade or as an alternative designation of the num- 
bered amphodon in which the taxpayer resided.?? The latter is unlikely, 
since in BGU 2.434 the trade title is separated from the amphodon number. 
Nelson ultimately favored the former explanation, adducing evidence for 
the variability of exemptions from the poll tax for certain professionals; 
the goldsmiths, on his understanding, may have normally been exempt 
from the poll tax due to their payment of a trade tax, but *an occasional 
bad year of business probably forced them to meet their annual tax obli- 
gation to the state the way most other citizens did — by paying the poll 
tax. 21 

It is difficult to assess the likelihood of this scenario without more 
evidence, but a more promising explanation may be sought in the role of 
associations in collecting taxes and providing surety for their members.” 
The association bylaws P.Tebt. 5.244 (43 CE), for instance, provide that 
the president is to collect the members' poll tax (/aographia) and that 
the association is to stand surety for members' debts up to 100 drachmas. 
Sureties for capitation taxes were deemed important enough to record in 
at least three Memphis census declarations, with the declarant's landlord 
(oxa0poby oc) serving in this role in each case.” Likewise, in the receipt 
P.Cair.Goodsp. 10 it is the landlord who pays poll and guard taxes on 
behalf of his tenants, while in SB 26.16823, the poll tax is paid to the 
landlord (who presumably forwarded it to the appropriate authorities). 
Clearly, for the inhabitants of Memphis tenements, their landlord played 
a key role in ensuring and facilitating their payment of taxes. The refer- 
ence to goldsmiths in at least two poll tax receipts can be seen in the same 
light: the local association may have provided surety for the taxes of indi- 
vidual tradesmen, which finds reflection in the elliptical expression Aao- 
Ypapias xpocoyóov. 


20 Nelson (n. 6) 137-140. 

?! Nelson (n. 6) 139. 

2 On which, see M. Gibbs, “Trade Associations in Roman Egypt: Their raison d'être,” 
Ancient Society 41 (2011) 291—315 and M. Langellotti, “Professional Associations and 
the State in Roman Egypt: The Case of First-Century Tebtunis," CdÉ 91 (2016) 111— 
134. 

?5 P.Rain.Cent. 59, BGU 3.833 = W.Chr. 205, and P.Lond. 3.919 (p. 28), quoted 
here from II. 26-28 of the Berlin papyrus: ta pov à£ ô rpoyeyp(auuévoc) oxa0(noDy oc) | 
[T]otóop[oc] évyvatar fju[Gc] | to[v] &nixegoAtov. On the term ota0povxoc, see Gonis 
(n. 3) 124. 
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Table 1. Memphis Tax Receipts” 


# |Text Year (CE) | Day Collector Tax Amphodon | Taxpayer 
1 | SB 22.15390 138/139 or | [ ---] Theon cheironaxion | not Di... s.[--- ] 
161/162 (astrologers) | recorded? | and Tnepheros 
2 | SB 16.12645 141 July 22 | Artem( ) laographia | 14 Mystes 
s. Akousilaos 
gs. Horos 
3 | P.Col. 8.220 141 July 22  |Artem( ) laographia | 14 Ammonios 
s. Akousilaos 
gs. Horos 
4|PVindWorp7 |161-166 |July 21 | Aebutius laographia |1 Herakleides 
Diogas s. Apollonios 
gs. Harpaesis 
5 | BGU 15.2530 161-169 Mar. 31 |Sarapion (?) |/laographia |[---] [---] 
or 177-180 alias Apion” | (goldsmiths) s. Herieus 
6 | SPP 22.130 162-169 | Jan. 28 [---] laographia |4&7 Aphynchis 
descr. (edition s. Pher... 
below) 
7 | BGU 2.434 169 Apr. 15 | Aph[rodisios |/aographia | 3 Eudaimon 
(?)] (goldsmiths) [---] 
8 | PLouvre 1.30 172 Feb. 26 —| Kainion (2) | /aographia |5 [---] 
Mar. 26 | alias Apion% s. Pathermouthis 
9 | P.Stras. 4.195.1— | 174 Jan.28 | Asklepiades |/aographia |2 Horos s. Neilos 
4 
10 | SB 26.16823 176-179 [---] NN Isidoros | /aographia |[---] Melas 
(landlord) s. Sarapion 
11 | P.Mich. inv. 173 | 177-179 | Jan. 31 Syros laographia |1 [---] 
(edition below) 
12 | P.Cair.Goodsp. | 180 Aug. 3 Apion and laographia |3 & 15 Heierius 
10 Anoubion and s. Anoubion (on 
alias phylaktron behalf of his 
Kolosion tenants) 
13 | BM EA76175 184 or 186 |[---] Dorion laographia | not Pollion 
(Gonis, this issue, and recorded |s. Sarapion 
pp. 135-136) phylaktron 
14 | PLond. 3.845b |185 Jan. 29 | Dorion laographia | not Pollion 
(p. 34).1-4 recorded |s. Sarapion 


24 Reflecting relevant BL corrections and those presented above. 


25 The first name of the editor's Aüpet tà xoi Atiovt is unsatisfactory, as the first letter 
cannot be delta. I wonder if instead we can read Lapan(iwvt), with a lunate pi in abbreviation. 
26 [t seems impossible to square this name with the tax collector NN alias Apion of #5. 
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# | Text Year (CE) | Day Collector Tax Amphodon | Taxpayer 
15 | P.Flor. 1.12 186/187 not Heron laographia | not Oresenouphis 
187/188 recorded | Heron and recorded | s. Paapis 
188/189 Dionysios phylaktron 
16 | PLond. 3.1216 | 192 May 26 — | Aemillius laographia | not Oresenouphis 
(p. 34) June 24 and recorded | s. Paapis 
phylaktron 
He 


Table 2. Memphis Census Declarations 


In addition to those listed here, there are two declarations from the 
Memphite village of Moithymis? and two fragmentary declarations whose 
formulas suggest they derive from the Memphite nome.?? The declarations 
from Memphis display a number of particularities:?? here, tenants (évot- 
Koi) submitted their own declarations,?? though in the presence of their 
landlords, who stood surety for their capitation taxes; boys submitted their 
own declarations upon reaching fiscal adulthood (14 years of age);?! and 
declarants often used the status term argos, interpreted as “a privileged 
class of those without a manual trade." *?? 


No. | Text Census (CE) | Declarant Landlord Amphodon 
1 P.Vind.Sijp. 24 | 131/132 Tetanoupis N/A (owner |5 
d. Areios, occupied) 
arge 
2 BGU 3.777 145/146 Areios Isidoros [---] 
s. Anoubion 
alias 
Pankrates 


27 SPP 20.11 (174 CE) and BGU 11.2019 (188 CE). 

28 P Cair Preis? 10 (145/146 or 159/160; found in Bakchias) and SB 16.12996 (174 CE). 
Cf. P.J. Sijpesteijn, "P.Cairo Preisigke 10: A kat’ oikiav ånoypagń from the Memphite 
Nome," ZPE 80 (1990) 219-220. 

? For the administrative handling of the declarations, see T. Kruse, Der Kónigliche 
Schreiber und die Gauverwaltung. Untersuchungen zur Verwaltungsgeschichte Agyptens in 
der Zeit von Augustus bis Philippus Arabs (Munich-Leipzig 2002) 1.120-124 and 137. 

30 M. Hombert and C. Préaux, Pap.Lugd.Bat. 5, pp. 57 and 112; R.S. Bagnall and B. Frier, 
The Demography of Roman Egypt (2nd ed.; Cambridge 2006) 13. 

?! J. Bingen, P.Rain.Cent. 59; Sijpesteijn (n. 1) 255, n. 2; Bagnall and Frier (n. 30) 57- 
58 and 247. 

?? Bagnall and Frier (n. 30) 22; cf. 24 and Hombert and Préaux (n. 30) 103 and 105. 
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No. | Text Census (CE) | Declarant Landlord Amphodon 
3 P.Lond. 3.915 159/160 Apollonios Sarapion 1 
(p. 26) s. Harphaesis |s. Sarapion 

alias 
Hephaistion, 
argos 
4 P.Rain.Cent. 59 | 159/160 Herakleides Sarapion 1 
s. Apollonios | s. Sarapion 
5 P.Münch. 3.71. |159/160 Papontos NN s. S 
12-31 s. Psosnaus, Eukrates 
argos (cf. n. 1) 
6 BGU 3.833 = 173/174 Melas Isidoros 2 
W.Chr. 205 s. Areios, s. Anoubion 
argos alias 
Pankrates 
7 P.Lond. 3.919b | 173/174 Tyrannos Isidoros [---] 
(p. 28) (s. Anoubion 
alias 
Pankrates? 
Cf. n. 1) 
kkk 


Table 3. The Amphoda of Memphis’? 


Aside from the tax receipts and census declarations, Memphis’ num- 
bered amphoda appear in two other documents: the property declaration 
SB 20.14392.2 (53 CE)** and the declaration of death P.Bour. 26 = 
C.Pap.Gr. 2.79.2 (third century CE). 


No. 
1 


2 


33 Updating Thompson (n. 4) 247, n. 4. 


Texts 


P.Lond. 3.915 (p. 26).9, 18 (160 CE); P.Rain.Cent. 59.9, 11 (160 CE); 
P.Vind.Worp. 7.2 (161—166); P.Mich. inv. 173.2 (177-179) 
BGU 3.833 = W.Chr. 205.5-6, 9 (174 CE); P.Stras. 4.195.3-4 


(174 CE) 


C.Pap.Gr. 2.79.2.13 (III CE) 


(172 CE) 
Unattested 


SPP 22.130.2 (162-169) 


BGU 3.771.3-4 (145/146); SPP 22.130.2 (162-169) 
P.Vind.Sijp. 24.9 (131/132); P.Münch. 3.71.17; P.Louvre 1.30.2 


BGU 2.434.3 (169 CE); P.Cair.Goodsp. 10.5—6 (180 CE); P.Bour. 26 = 


34 Read tecoupsokaôekütov for the editor’s tecodpov Kai óekücov in 1. 10. 
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No. Texts 

8-13 Unattested 

14 SB 20.14392.2.10 (53 CE); SB 16.12645.6 (141 CE); P.Col. 8.220.6 
(141 CE) 

15 P.Cair.Goodsp. 10.5-6 (180 CE) 


3 & 15 P.Cair.Goodsp. 10.5-6 (180 CE) 
4&7 SPP 22.130.2 (162-169) 


1. Poll Tax Receipt (SPP 22.130 descr.) 


P.Vindob. G 24988 H x W = 8.4 x 21.4 cm Written: Memphis 
TM 15056 Found: Soknopaiou Nesos (?) 
Acquired in 1893(?)% 28 Jan. 162-169 


This papyrus is edited from the image available through the Austrian 
National Library.?6 It is written across the fibers in a wide format, which 
is typical of the Memphis receipts. The other side is blank save for one 
clear and few lighter marks of ink. Carl Wessely described it as follows: 
“Solvitur tributum rpák(vopow) &py(vpik@v) Méuosgoc. (Fuit S.N. 34)." 
Its former S(oknopaiou) N(esos) number shows that it was mixed in with 
the papyri from this Fayum village, which may well be where it was found 
(see above). 

Based on Wessely's description, Wallace included the papyrus in 
his list of Memphis poll tax receipts," but the editor of P.Vind.Worp 7 
reported, “Auf der sich in meinem Besitz befindenden Photographie 
des SPP XXII 130 ist das Wort Aaoypaqía nicht zu lesen" (p. 62), a 
verdict cited in Nelson's first foray into the corpus?? and by the editor of 
P.Louvre 1.30 (p. 145). In fact, the term does appear in the damaged third 
line of the text in its typical abbreviated form Auoypf. The amount paid 
is poorly preserved, but the expected eight drachmas is not much in doubt. 

A bit of surprise comes from the mention of two amphoda in the second 
line, the 4th and 7th. A combination of amphoda was previously found 
only in P.Cair.Goods. 10 (180), which records a combined payment for 


35 Cf. SPP 22, pp. 1-2, where most of the volume's texts are listed and are said to have 
been acquired by Archduke Rainer in 1893, although text 130 is not included in the preced- 
ing list. The papyrus now belongs to Vienna's “alter Bestand," donated by Archduke Rainer in 
1899. My thanks to Bernhard Palme for supplying this information. 

36 http://data.onb.ac.at/rec/RZ00007981 (accessed 19 Jan. 2022). 

? Wallace (n. 7) 483, n. 211. 

38 C.A. Nelson, “The Memphis Poll Tax Receipts,” Pap.Congr.XVII 3.1041, n. 1. 
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an unspecified group of tenants, a situation that could well be explained 
by the tenants residing in two different quarters of Memphis. In our case, 
however, there is only a single taxpayer, so the two amphoda cannot 
be explained in the same way. Rather, one of two explanations appears 
possible: either the tax collector(s) had responsibility for two different 
amphoda or the two were combined into one “double” quarter. If the 
intermediary Ischyrion was indeed the taxpayer's landlord (cf. 1. 2 n.), he 
may have owned properties in these two amphoda and made arrange- 
ments to facilitate his tenants’ payments of the poll tax to the appropriate 
praktores. 


1 [&tovg 4-7 Jv Avrœvivovu kai Oùnpov tæv kvpiov LeBaotov sic 
GpiO(unow) Mey(eip) y óvéy(pawev) 

2 [ ca.8-12 ]umnpák(xop- ) dpyv(ptk@v) Mépopsog à åuolóðov) Kai 
C äup(édov) dv’ où Toyoptovog 

3 "Aoguyyic Dep... c Aaoypo(oiac) z[o]O adtod £rouc ópax[pàc ôlgtó, 

4 (yiv.) (6p.) n. 


P.Vindob. G 24988 
Image courtesy of the Austrian National Library. 


"[Year x] of Antoninus and Verus, lords Augusti, for accounting on 
Mecheir 3. He paid to ... collector(s) of money taxes, for the 4th ampho- 
don and 7th amphodon of Memphis, through me, Ischyrion: Aphynchis, 
son of Pher... for the poll tax of the same year (?) [eight drachmas], which 
comes to 8 dr." 


] The first stroke looks like the end of a final upsilon, as in Oùńpov, 
rather than a high epsilon, as in siç later on in the line. A final upsilon must 
be the end of the year. Avrovivou would then be written in extreme Ver- 
schleifung; in any case, it is ligatured to the following Kai. The Memphis 
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receipts favor short-form titulature in the dating formula,? while those 
from Arsinoe generally provide full titulature. Pius was still alive in Jan- 
uary of 161, so the receipt dates to between 162 and 169, when Verus 
died. 


— sic àpiO(uqow) Mex(eip) y. The normal formula is (month, 
day) sic &piOunorv / àp10jmosogc (previous month)" (see D. Hagedorn, 
BGU 20.2851, Exkurs ID, so eig àpiíO(jnoiv) appears redundant here. 
Cf. P.Stras. 4.195.2, which also happens to have been written on Mecheir 3. 


2 6 äup(6dov) xai G &u@(Odov). For this writing of Godoy, see 
discussion above. 


— ov pod Toyvptovoc. Given that landlords in Memphis both guar- 
anteed the payment of their tenants’ poll tax and even collected it in some 
cases (see above), such a role may lie behind Ischyrion's intervention here. 


3 After the sinusoid of Xaoypa(qíac), I see parts of an elaborated tau 
similar to that in tov (1. 1), followed after the lacuna by an upsilon lig- 
atured into alpha. This points us to the expected phrase rod adtobd étovs, 
with what appears to be a ligature between the final upsilon of adtobd and 
epsilon. The following letter, however, is difficult to reconcile with tau 
and looks rather like another epsilon, similar to that in àiéy(pawev). t[o]ù 
adtov £ Etovs would date the receipt to 28 Jan., 165, but there is no stroke 
marking an ordinal and the year number is not recapitulated in other 
receipts, so it is probably better to take this simply as tod adtovd Étouc. 


2. Poll Tax Receipt 


P.Mich. inv. 173 HxWz4x9.9cm Written: Memphis 
TM 970989 Found: Fayum (?) 
Acquired Feb.-Mar. 1920% 31 Jan., 177-179 


This papyrus is edited from the image available through the University 
of Michigan Papyrology Collection.*! The document has the standard 
form of Memphis poll tax receipts, written against the fibers in a wide 


39 For this common titulature of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, see P. Bureth, Les 
titulatures impériales dans les papyrus, les ostraca et les inscriptions d "Égypte (30 a.C.— 
284 p.C.) (Brussels 1964) 77—78. 

40 Part of Michigan's first acquisition of papyri made by Francis W. Kelsey with the 
assistance of Bernard P. Grenfell: see J.G. Pedley, The Life and Works of Francis Willey 
Kelsey. Archaeology, Antiquity, and the Arts (Ann Arbor 2012) 271—272, further explored 
by T.M. Hickey in the forthcoming P.Mich.Cent. 

^! https://quod.lib.umich.edu/a/apis/x-5008/173r.tif (accessed 20 Jan. 2022). 
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format. It is broken at the left with the loss of the year and the taxpayer's 
name. The back is blank. Stored in the same folder is a long strip (1.5 x 
8 cm) devoid of writing that may have originally contained another such 
receipt. 


] [€tovs ca. 15 ] AópnAtov Avrœvivov kai Koppddov 

2  [tóv kupiov Xepaotóv Mey ]eip c. Gtéypa(ye) Xópo rpék(topt) 
apyv(pikav) Mépo(eoc) a GpP(ddov) 

3 | ca. 15-18 Aaloypa(@ias) (6p.) ókto, (yiv.) (ôp.) n. 


P.Mich. inv. 173 
Image courtesy of the University of Michigan Papyrology Collection. 


“[Year x] of the Aurelii Antoninus and Commodus, [lords Augusti,] 
Mecheir 6. Paid to Syros, collector of money taxes, for the 1st ampho- 
don of Memphis: [ ... ], for the poll tax, eight drachmas, which comes 
to 8 dr." 


1-2 As in SB 26.16823.1, the space seems too long for £ikootob, 
which narrows the possibilities to the 17th, 18th, or 19th years, corre- 
sponding to January 31 of 177, 178, or 179. This short-form titulature of 
Marcus Aurelius and Commodus is common: see Bureth (n. 39) 85— 
86. 
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2 Méyuq(soc) a àpq(ó60v). The parallels discussed above help guide 
the reading. There is little articulation of the second and third letters in 
Méuo(eoc), for which SPP 22.130.2 above offers comparison, even if the 
hand is different and Méuvpeoc is continued in full rather than abbreviated. 


A TAX RECEIPT FROM MEMPHIS IN 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


Nikolaos Gonis University College London 


Abstract. — Edition of a papyrus of the British Museum with a tax receipt 
from Greater Memphis. 


Keywords: Memphis, poll-tax, guard-tax 


This article publishes a receipt for the payment of poll- and guard-taxes 
by a certain Pollion to Dorion, tax collector of Memphis. Though the 
name of the payer's father is lost, this is probably Pollion son of Sarapion, 
known from P.Lond. 3.845b.1—4, a receipt for the poll-tax of Memphis! 
dated 29 January 185. Both texts are the work of the same clerk,” who also 
wrote P.Flor. 1.12? (three receipts: 186/187, 187/188, 26.1.—24.2.189) 
and P.Lond. 3.1216* (26.5.—24.6.192); they all concern the same taxes 
but were issued to a different payer. 

The poll-tax receipts of Memphis have received extensive discussion 
over the years; see now W.G. Claytor in this issue, pp. 121—133. 

The text is written across the fibres, as is common in this class of texts. 
The back is blank. 


BM EA76175 HxWz99x213 cm 184 or 186, 
TM 380799  https://www.britishmuseum.org/collection/object/(Y EA76175 Memphis 


[x . &]tovg Aùpnàiov Koupóðov Avtovivoo Kaícapogc [to 
Kuptov - - - ] 


' Shown to be Greater Memphis rather than the homonymous village in the Fayum by 
C.A. Nelson, “Another Memphis Poll Tax Receipt,” BASP 32 (1995) 134—135, who also 
offered a revised transcription. 

? An image is posted at http://www.bl.uk/manuscripts/FullDisplay.aspx? ref=Papyrus_ 
845(A-C). It is not known whether the two sister pieces entered the British Museum together. 
BL Papyrus 845b is part of a lot presented to the Museum in 1900. BM EA76175 belongs 
to a group of uncatalogued papyri that remained in the Museum after the transfer of the 
Greek papyrus collection to the British Library in 1973, and were formally registered only 
in 2000, but they were certainly acquired much earlier. (My thanks to Dr I. Regulski for 
answering my enquiries.) 

3 http://www.psi-online.it/images/orig/P.Flor.12.jpg. 

4 http://www.bl.uk/manuscripts/FullDisplay.aspx?ref=Papyrus_1216. 
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[õréy(payev)] Aoptov npák(ropi àpy(vpucov) Mépuosog Ho2to[v 
Zapariovos Aaoyp(aqgtac) öpayulàc)] 

[OKTH, uepi]o(uoO) puA(éktpov) y (OwopoXov), (yivovtat) (Spay uoi) 
10 (6v poXov). 


2 npaKF apy L Awpiavt 3 jc q^ y= / f w= 


“Year 20+ of Aurelius Commodus Antoninus Caesar the lord (month, 
day). Pollion son of Sarapion paid to Dorion, collector of money taxes 
of Memphis, eight drachmas for poll-tax, 3 (drachmas) 2 obols for the 
assessment of the guard-tax, total 11 dr. 2 ob." 


1 [x. &]tovc. The lost year number would have been «6 (24 = 
183/184) or xç (26 = 185/186): the tax collector Dorion was in office 
in year 25 of Commodus, when he issued the receipt P.Lond. 845b to the 
same tax payer, while Heron is attested in years 27 and 28 (P.Flor. 12.2, 6). 
If more than one rpóktop dpyvpiKkev officiated in a given year, years 27 
and 28 would also be possible. The rate of the guard tax seems to rise in 
Year 29 = 188/189 (see below, L. 3 n.), which offers a terminus ante quem. 
When the month is indicated, these receipts date from between January 
and August. In sum, the present receipt was probably issued in 184 or 186. 


2  Aopiov. Nominative for dative, as in most texts in the hand of this 
clerk (P.Lond. 845b.2, P.Flor. 12.2, and 6; but dative in P.Lond. 1216.2), 
but also in receipts written by others; see P.Louvre 30 introd. (p. 147). 


2-3 Aaoyp(apiacs) ópaxu(àc)] | [óxvó]. The name of the tax and 
sum paid (8 drachmas, the standard rate for poll-tax at Memphis) are 
restored on the basis of the total in line 3 and the other receipts penned 
by this clerk. The same applies to the wording: we find dpayp(G&c) ókcó in 
P.Lond. 845b.4, P.Flor. 12.4, 7, and 12, and dpaypacs ôkto in P.Lond. 1216.2. 


3 [pepi]o(poO) pvA(aKtpov). Cf. P.Flor. 12.4, 7-8, 12, P.Lond. 1216.3— 
4. P.Cair. Goodsp. 10.10 (180), a cumulative receipt for the same charges, 
has quAóKtpov, which is the basis for the resolution of this abbreviation 
in the other texts from Memphis. 


— y (OwbpoXov). The same sum is recorded for this charge in the first 
two receipts in P.Flor. 12, for years 186/187 and 187/188; it is 3 dr. 5 ob. 
in the third, for 188/189, and in P.Lond. 1216, for 191/192. This clerk 
systematically omits the drachma-symbol before y. 


GRAIN TAX REVENUES FROM OXYRHYNCHITE VILLAGES: 
AN ACCOUNT IN THE BEINECKE LIBRARY 


Amin Benaissa University of Oxford 


Abstract. — An edition of an incomplete account in the Beinecke Library 
listing large amounts of wheat collected or due from villages of the Oxyrhyn- 
chite nome. Comparison with the number of Oxyrhynchite villages listed in 
P.Oxy. 10.1285 and the total grain tax contribution of the nome in SB 14.12208 
suggests that the amounts correspond to the annual tax revenues in wheat from 
these villages, evidence for which is otherwise scarce. The back of the papy- 
rus contains a money account mentioning an éuBoräpync. Another fragmentary 
account of Oxyrhynchite villages in the Beinecke Library is edited as an 
appendix. 


Keywords: Oxyrhynchite nome, villages, grain tax, land size 


The account published below lists amounts of wheat collected or due 
from various villages of the Oxyrhynchite nome sometime in the third cen- 
tury. The villages in the preserved section belonged to the Middle toparchy 
of the nome.! The amounts are considerable, ranging from 2,537 1/2 to 
6,394 1/2 artabas, which suggests that they represent the grain tax revenues 
from each village. It is unclear, however, whether they are total amounts 
for a given year or instalments, and whether they cover all categories of 
land and taxpayers or only a particular category. One possible way to answer 
these questions is to compare the quantities with the total grain tax con- 
tribution of the Oxyrhynchite nome in the mid fourth century, which was 
321,278 art. of wheat according to SB 14.12208.1—4? 

The total for the six villages whose payments are more or less fully pre- 
served is at least 23,853 1/4 art., 7.496 of the overall figure of SB 12208. 


! On the individual villages, see A. Benaissa, Rural Settlements of the Oxyrhynchite Nome 
(Version 3.0, Leuven 2021), available for download from https://www.trismegistos.org/top/. 

? For the correct interpretation of this document, see R.S. Bagnall and K.A. Worp, “Grain 
Land in the Oxyrhynchite nome," ZPE 37 (1980) 263—264, and for its date R.S. Bagnall, 
“Agricultural Productivity and Taxation in Later Roman Egypt," TAPA 115 (1985) 289-308, 
at 300-301 (= BL 8.379). Much later, around the turn of the seventh century, 350,000 art- 
abas were collected from the Oxyrhynchite and Cynopolite nomes combined according to 
P.Oxy. 16.1909 (for its date, see P.Oxy. 84.5465.2 n.). This is consistent with the fourth- 
century figure, the Cynopolite nome being much smaller than the Oxyrhynchite. Of course, 
allowance must be made for changes in the distribution of cultures, productivity, and patterns 
of land use in the intervening period. 
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Now, P.Oxy. 10.1285 is an extensive nome-wide account for an unknown 
money tax dating from the third century. It covers 86 independent villages 
of the Oxyrhynchite nome.? The list of villages is complete in cols. 3—4, 
and there are no grounds for assuming that any administratively independ- 
ent villages have been omitted. All of the villages whose names can be 
read in the Beinecke papyrus recur in P.Oxy. 1285 except Peenno, but this 
toponym must surely be read for the otherwise unknown ITov[ . Jew of 
the Middle toparchy in line 105.4 The editors commented: “Perhaps 
IIoó[x]ecX(c) (966), but the absence of the final c is curious.” Pouchis, how- 
ever, is attested only in a single third-century account (P.Oxy. 6.966), 
which does not confirm its location in the Middle toparchy and indeed in 
the Oxyrhynchite nome, whereas all the other villages in P.Oxy. 1285 are 
well attested and must have been relatively important rural centres. Pouchis 
is a known village of the Antaeopolite nome (TM Geo 6861): the isolated 
instance in P.Oxy. 966 should probably be identified with it. An inspection 
of the original in the Bodleian Library suggests that IIggvvo is an accept- 
able reading in P.Oxy. 1285.105. There is certainly no room for the chi of 
the supposed IToo[y]go(o): 


To return to the comparison of our document with SB 12208: the aver- 
age payment of the six villages whose payments are more or less fully 


? Tabulated both alphabetically and in descending order of size of payment in J. Row- 
landson, Landowners and Tenants in Roman Egypt: The Social Relations of Agriculture in 
the Oxyrhynchite Nome (Oxford 1996) 286—290 (Appendix 1, Table 1). She omits six villages 
whose payments are not preserved. There were of course more villages and hamlets in the 
Oxyrhynchite nome in the third century, but these will have been administratively subsumed 
under the territories of the principal 86 villages. 

* TThe same village will have been named in line 12, but there it is completely lost in 
the lacuna. 

5 W, Clarysse and N. Kruit, “Notes on P.Princeton II 42," ZPE 82 (1990) 123-125, at 
124, n. 6 = BL 9.182, confirm that “[i]n P.Oxy. VI 966 the reading IIovy og is certain ... 
(original checked by R. Coles)." 
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preserved is 3,975 1/2 art. At this rate, the other 80 villages of the nome 
listed in P.Oxy. 1285 will have contributed 3,975 1/2 x 80 2 318,040 art. 
Naturally, some will have made much smaller and others much larger 
payments than the average. At the village of Sinary of the Lower toparchy, 
for example, the metropolitan grain dues alone amounted to 14,604 1/2 art. 
according to P.Oxy. 44.3170.247—267 (early 3rd c.), but Sinary was one 
of the larger villages of the nome and probably had a higher than average 
proportion of metropolitan landowners. Such variations aside, the figure 
obtained for all 86 villages, 23,853 1/4 + 318,040 = 341,893 1/4 art., is 
remarkably close to the total 321,278 art. contributed by the whole nome 
in SB 12208 despite the fact that the two documents may be more than a 
century apart. It is generally acknowledged that land productivity and tax 
rates in Egypt remained largely stable from the third to the fourth century 
when the untypical villages on the outer edges of the Fayum are except- 
ed.’ The tax rates in SB 12208 are virtually identical to those in force in 
the third century, when most private land was taxed at 1 artaba per aro- 
ura and public land at an average of 3 artabas per aroura.? Such a con- 
vergence would seem to support the hypothesis that the Beinecke papy- 
rus lists the annual tax revenues in wheat from individual Oxyrhynchite 
villages. 

Because different categories of land were differently taxed and the ratio 
of private to public land will have varied from village to village, it is dif- 
ficult to extrapolate the area of these villages’ arable grain land from their 
respective wheat contributions. For instance, was Peenno truly a bigger 
village with a much larger administrative territory than the other five vil- 
lages or did it have a higher proportion of public land, which was taxed 
at a higher rate than private land?? The 321,278 art. in SB 12208 represent 
the wheat due from an area of 202,544 arouras (c. 560 km?) comprising 
both public (38,857 ar.) and private (163,687 ar.) land and include a one 
seventh surcharge. By a crude calculation, this is equivalent to a rate of 
c. 1.6 artabas per aroura across both categories, which would yield the 
following areas of grain land for our villages: 


6 Cf. Rural Settlements of the Oxyrhynchite Nome (n. 1) 357 under *Noteworthy land- 
owners." 

7 Cf. Bagnall, “Agricultural Productivity and Taxation," (n. 2) 300-301. 

8 On the categories and their different rates of taxation, see Rowlandson, Landowners and 
Tenants (n. 3) 27-80. The extent to which the balance between public and private land in the 
Oxyrhynchite nome shifted from the third to the mid fourth century is admittedly unclear: 
ibid. 63-67. 

? Royal or public land has not been explicitly attested in Peenno to date, but this is 
not significant. For private land, cf. P.Harr. 1.138.1.17-18 (92; BL 8.148) (catoecic) and 
P.Oxy. 12.1549.12-17 (240) (monartabos, i.e. private land taxed at a rate of 1 art./ar.). 
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N- 4,263 art. 2,664.4 ar. 
Tanais 3,6n4 art. 2,252.5 ar. 
Petne 4,060 art. 2,537.5 ar. 


Istrou 2,537 1/2 art. 1,585.9 ar. 
Toka 2,994 1/4 art. 1,871.4 ar. 
Peenno 6,394 1/2 art. 3,996.6 ar. 


The average area of these six villages is 14,908.3 / 6 = 2,484.7 ar. When we 
multiply it by the remaining 80 villages of the nome, we obtain 198,776 ar., 
which added to the 14,908.3 ar. of the other six villages results in a grand 
total of 213,684.3 ar. This figure is again close to the total area of the 
nome's grain land given in SB 12208 (202,544 ar.).!° The above calculated 
areas are also consistent with the 2,000+ (^B . [) arouras said to belong to 
the cultivable territory of Teis and other villages within its k@poypap- 
uateia in P.Köln 14.569.7 (138-161), from which apparently 5,763 art. 
were due.!! PSI 7.779 (3rd/4th c.; BL 11.247), however, gives 853 arouras 
as the xoa oxóoxaots of Istrou, which is almost twice as small 
as the area calculated for the same village above, but it is unclear whether 
this figure covers the entirety of the village's lands and whether it includes 
other villages under the administration of Istrou. It is an even riskier propo- 
sition to attempt to deduce population size from these grain payments. For 
one, an unquantifiable number of landowners were metropolitans rather 
than villagers.!? 

To the best of my knowledge, the account does not have close parallels 
from Oxyrhynchus, and comparable figures for the annual grain tax reve- 
nues from individual villages of the nome are hard to come by in the Roman 
period.? Other nome-wide accounts record only payments for particular 
money taxes (P.Oxy. 10.1285, 14.1659) or for meat for the annona mili- 
taris (SB 26.16570).!^ Their amounts do not correlate with those of the 


10 These calculations are admittedly somewhat circular. P.NYU inv. 30, a document to be 
published by Irene Soto Marín dating from c. 261, mentions an area of 244,932 3/4 arouras 
in relation to the Oxyrhynchite nome, but this figure may include garden and vine land. 
I thank the author for a preview of her article. 

11 Strictly speaking, the figure covers lands falling under the fiscal department of the 
dioikesis, but these will have comprised the vast majority of the village's grain land apart 
from the negligible categories of sacred and ousiac land; cf. Rowlandson, Landowners and 
Tenants (n. 3) 30, 32-33. 

12 [n P.Oxy. 44.3169 (c. 200-212; BL 13.161), an extensive account of payments at a 
village granary, over a third of the grain handled concerns metropolitans; cf. Rowlandson, 
Landowners and Tenants (n. 3) 116-118. 

13 Cf. above on P.Oxy. 44.3170 for the metropolitan grain dues of Sinary and on 
P.Kóln 14.569 for the revenues from Teis. 

14 On these accounts and their potential value for estimating village size, see D.W. Rathbone, 
“Villages, Land and Population in Graeco-Roman Egypt," PCPAS 36 (1990) 103-142, at 
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Beinecke papyrus in any systematic fashion, especially in the case of 
Toka and Peenno in P.Oxy. 1285: 


P.CtYBR inv. 339 P.Oxy. 1285.1-2 P.Oxy. 1285.3-4 
Tanais 3,6n4 art. 438 dr. — 
Petne 4,060 art. 300 dr. 297 dr. 
Istrou 2,537 art. 380 dr. 352 dr. 
Toka 2,994 art. 68 dr. 64 dr. 
Peenno 6,394 art. 48 dr. 4n dr. 


P.CtYBR inv. 339 SB 16570 


Tanais 3,6n4 art. 3 tal. 43 mnai 

Petne 4,060 art. ] tal. 52 mnai 

Istrou 2,537 art. 2 tal. 1 mna 

Toka 2,994 art. ] tal. 21 mnai 

Peenno 6,394 art. 17 mnai 

P.CtYBR inv. 339 H x W = 10 x 14.6 cm Third century, 


Oxyrhynchite nome 


According to the Beinecke Library’s records, the papyrus was 
“[p]urchased by Michael Ivanovich Rostovtzeff and Charles Bradford 
Welles in Egypt, 1931 before 10 February, with funds donated by Edward 
Stephen Harkness and Horatio McLeod Reynolds,” from Maurice Nahman 
in Cairo, s 


(a) Front 

The remains of one column, incomplete at the top and foot, with a blank 
space c. 5 cm wide to its left. The writing runs along the fibres. A vertical 
sheet-join is visible at c. 3 cm from the left-hand edge. 


125-129, and cf. A. Bowman, “Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt: Population and Settlements,” 
in A. Bowman and A. Wilson (eds.), Settlement, Urbanization, and Population (Oxford 
2011) 317—358, at 336—340. P.Oxy. 1285 records instalments for an unidentified tax, while 
P.Oxy. 1659 is an account of the crown-tax. I do not include the latter document in the com- 
parison below, as it covers only a five-day period and "the totals collected from each vil- 
lage must be random" (Rathbone 126). For other nome-wide accounts, cf. P.Oxy. 14.1747 
(3rd/Ath c.) and P.Wash.Univ. 2.81 (3rd c.). 

15 For the reading of the village name in P.Oxy. 1285.106, see BL 8.243-244. The 
same village must be restored in line 13. 

16 See https://beinecke.library.yale.edu/research-teaching/doing-research-beinecke/ 
introduction-yale-papyrus-collection/guide-yale-papyrus#Acquisition (last accessed on 15 
January 2022). Online images: https://hdl.handle.net/10079/digcoll/2757176. 
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Xev[ Bus (uov) 

NI ] AoSy 

Tenn [ ]. ec (mov) um 
5 Tóvgog (aptapar) “Ty 6 

Hervn (&préBar) "AS 


*Totpov zvpob (aptaBar) 'BoAG (uov) 
Toxa (nopob) (äptäBat) 'B396 (tétaptov) 
IIzzvvo (GptaBar) 'cxoó (uov) 

10 II.[]..cog (àpsxóBa) ' ....[.].. 


2,4,7,9 5^ 4 ieu] 5-10 — 7 iotpov 8 +, d” 


ec 


Sen: [n]946 1/2 [art.] 


N- 4,263 [art.] 
Ieme n,506 1/2 1/48 [art.] 
5 Tanais 3,6n4 art. 
Petne 4,060 art. 
Istrou 2,537 1/2 art. of wheat 
Toka 2,994 1/4 art. of wheat 
Peenno 6,394 1/2 art. 
10  P...is n art. 
l.i [. This line is in ekthesis relative to the following entries. 


Possibly Méong [tonapyiac, but the reading is very uncertain. 


2 ev[. Possible villages in the Middle toparchy include Xeverta, Lév- 
vic, Xevónoic, and Xevvo. Sennis, however, does not appear in P.Oxy. 1285 
and was within the administrative district of Senepta; see Rural Settlements 
of the Oxyrhynchite Nome (n. 1) 330 under “Relative location." 


3 NI. The only candidates in the Middle toparchy are Neguépov and 
Nópov £noíktov. 


5 Tanais is listed after Ieme also in P.Oxy. 1285.99, and before it 
in P.Oxy. 1659.65. It was under the jurisdiction of the village scribe of 
Istrou (1. 7) at the time of P.Oxy. 78.5171 (6 BCE), but the situation may 
have changed by the third century. SB 12.10791 (156) suggests that it was 
close to Petne (I. 6), since the two villages formed one o1toAoyia. 
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7 Istrou appears after Petne in P.Oxy. 1285.108, SB 16570.50, and 
P.Wash.Univ. 2.81.22 (3rd c.). 


7-8 The specification topo appears to have been randomly added 
in these lines. We need not infer that the other entries are not for wheat 
(e.g. barley). 


8-9 Toka and Peenno were close neighbours within the Middle topar- 
chy according to P.Oxy. 41.2997.5-6 (214) nepi IIeevvo nÀnotov óvtog 
Toxa kóng; cf. also PIFAO 1.21 (54-68) with BL 6.55 and P.Oxy. 1659.72— 
74, 18.2182.44 (165; BL 8.254). 


10 II.[].. £0c. IIevevoópseoc (Middle toparchy) seems too long for 
the space available. The account possibly moves at this point to villages 
of the Thmoisepho toparchy, e.g. Ilaouesows, which is listed first of this 
toparchy in P.Oxy. 1285.122, or Io[^.]óo&0c, but we would have expected 
the change of toparchy to be signalled (cf. 1 n.). 


(b) Back 

The back carries the broken parts of two columns of an account with 
names and corresponding payments in drachmas. Its relation, if any, to the 
account on the front is unclear. In the six lines in which the figures are 
preserved, all of the payments consist of 8 drachmas. One of them (i 10) 
is made by an éppoXó py nc, a poorly attested liturgical official respon- 
sible for the loading of the grain tax, on whom see P.Oxy. 51.3612.4 n. 
(add SB 20.14674.11). The earliest appearance of the office is in 272-275 
(P.Oxy. 3612; for the date, see BL 11.170), but the present document is 
likely to be earlier given the small number of drachmas involved and the 
inflationary trend of the last quarter of the third century. The writing runs 
against the fibres. 


Col. 1 
l 


[Z]aparioy [ 
[O]éov viós [ 
Atévpog Xal 


Xooiov .[ 

5 Ebddaipov .[...]. 1 
(vac.) np(óc) Oonpío (Spaypai) m 
[.]. ov gıyavı( ) (8p.) n 
"OpÉAAOS &yop(avop ) (8p.) n 


[.]. ov La. ovAtavod (6p.) n 
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Col. 


Col. 
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-[.]. vig &uipoA&py (no) (8p.) n 
AróAJ0G6G Avdpopnay(ov) (8p.) n 


(vac.) .. En. Pis 


2 


| 

[. Joaic Ha . [ 
Taiavos [ 

Avovooto[c 

Oéov yp. [ 
Xgovfüpo[sS ..]....[ 
Xapaniov [] . atns 
Evddaip@vt.a... [ 
(vac.) 


1.2 viog 6 P 6-11 5 7 yav? 8 ayops 10 zpupoXap* 


Col. 2.2 Joaig 3 yaïavoç 


Col. 1 


“Sarapion ... 
Theon son of ... 
Didymus son of Cha- ... 


Chosion ... 
5 Eudaemon ... 
by the shrine of Thoeris 8 dr. 
Theon(?) ... 8 dr. 
Ophellius (ex-?)agoranomus 8 dr. 
-on son of Salvianus(?) 8 dr. 
10 -nis, embolarches 8 dr. 
Apollos son of Andromachus 8 dr. 
Col. 2 


5 


ec 


Isaïs(?) son of Pa- ... 
Gaianus ... 
Dionysius 

Theon ... 


11 avdpopa* 
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Severus ... 
Sarapion ... 
Eudaemon ..." 


Col. 1 
3 Xo[. E.g. Xo[tprinovoc. 


6 np(èc) Oonpiw. To judge from the preceding blank space, this phrase 
qualifies Eudaemon in line 5 and does not constitute an independent entry. 
On the important temple and cult of the hippopotamus goddess Thoeris 
in Oxyrhynchus, see J. Whitehorne, ANRW 2.18.5 (1995) 3080—3082. 


7 [.]. v. Probably [O]éov (likewise at 9). The following name 
or noun is obscure; cf. perhaps the name Xóyac, gen. Layavtosc, in 
SB 1.4327.2 (Thebes; 1st c. BCE/Ist c. CE; BL 2.1.21). 


8  dàyop(avop ). àyop(avópoc) or Gyop(avopjoas). 


9 Xa.ovAavoO. If the letters have been correctly read and divided 
(IovAtavot is not a possible reading), this is a previously unattested name 
with the Latinate suffix -ianus. On the type, see N. Dogaer, “Greek Names 
with the Ending -1av6c/-ianus in Roman Egypt," JJP 45 (2015) 45-64. 
The third letter (possibly two letters) is mostly abraded. One of the anony- 
mous referees suggests that the scribe wrote X9J.0v {A} tavoO, l. XaXovt- 
avov. There are six instances of the name in Roman Egypt, two of them 
referring to the same person (TM Nam 26317). 


Col. 2 
2 [.]ooic. Possibly [T]oaic, an uncommon variant of 'Tooioc. 


— Ho. [. Tafl or Tax. 


Appendix: Another Account of Oxyrhynchite Villages 
in the Beinecke Library 


P.CtYBR inv. 572 HxWz92x52cm Late second or third century, 
Oxyrhynchite nome 


Line-beginnings from an account of Oxyrhynchite villages. Only the 
left-hand margin is preserved, but it is possible that the small blank space 
below the last line represents the lower margin. The writing runs along 
fibres, and the back is blank. The papyrus has a similar acquisition 
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history to P.CtYBR inv. 339 above, but was purchased from “Dr Kondilios" 
in Cairo." 

The account concerned grain to judge from the mention of artabas in 
line 2, but no amounts are fully preserved (cf. perhaps 9). The villages 
cover different toparchies and are not listed in any particular geographical 
order: Middle (2 Sento, 7 Toka, 8 Nemera), Western (3 Senao, 5 Seno- 
komis), Eastern (4 Pakerke, 6 Psobthis), and Upper (10 Athychis). Check- 
marks in the form of a slanting stroke appear opposite four entries.!? 


[c.4]. aç XowC ) [ 
Zevro Aola) (Gpvá pau) [ 
ó00 Levaw ..[ 
/ Ilaxepxn ànx[nA(wot0v) 
5 /[Xsevokoógu(soc) [ 
/ VéópO(goc) àxnA (160v) [ 
/ Toxa náv«a . [ 
Negépov .[ 
-ç onl 
10 A6xeoc[ 


1,2 AoU 2 — 5 ozvoko" 6 wo? anm 


*... remainder ... 
Sento remainder [n] artabas ... 
two, Senao ... 
Pakerke of the Eastern (toparchy) ... 
5 Senokomis ... 
Psobthis of the Eastern (toparchy) ... 
Toka all ... 
Nemeron ... 
... 6 240... 
10 Athychis ...” 


17 On this antiquities dealer, see F. Hagen and K. Ryholt, The Antiquities Trade in 
Egypt 1880-1930: The H.O. Lange Papers (Copenhagen 2016) 229. 
18 Online image: https://hdl.handle.net/10079/digcoll/2792422. 
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Abstract. — In this article I edit three letters of the Roman period, the first 
of which is housed in the Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript Library at 
Yale University. The other two belong to the papyrus collection of the Insti- 
tute for Papyrology at the University of Heidelberg. 


Keywords: Letters, Roman Egypt, exchange of items, xaípotc, piglets 


1. Business Letter from Heron to Horion! 


P.CtYBR inv.1411 HxWz21x7.3cm Unknown provenance, 
26 May-24 June 141 CE 


All margins of the papyrus are preserved except the right; the lower is 
very large and measures ca. 12 cm. There are ten horizontal and perhaps 
three vertical folds. The text, which consists of ten lines, is written along 
the fibers, and there are some holes that obscure the writing. The papyrus 
is of a light brown color and the verso is blank. On the basis of the open- 
ing formula and the dating clause, we can surmise that around 4—6 letters 
are lost on the right side. 

P.CtYBR inv. 1411 was part of a purchase made by M.I. Rostovtzeff 
from the dealer Maurice Nahman in Paris on 13 September 1931, as reported 
in the Yale papyrus database, where the purchase is labelled “1931c”; for 
more information on this see F. Hagen and K. Ryholt, The Antiquities Trade 
in Egypt 1580s—1930s: The H.O. Lange Papers (Copenhagen 2016) 255, 
n. 1129. 

It contains a letter from a man named Heron who acknowledges to 
Horion (l. 1), the recipient, that he has received one hundred drachmas 
(1. 4) plus some unknown object, perhaps an agricultural tool (see IL. 4—5 
with note), from the letter carrier. Heron also informs Horion that he sent 
him a dtatayn (1 5f.), which is perhaps a set of instructions concerning 


! I wish to thank Prof. Dr. Sayed Omar and Dr. Rodney Ast for reading a version of 
this paper. I am also grateful to the Papyrus Collection at the Beinecke Rare Book and 
Manuscript Library for allowing me to publish the papyrus and for providing me with digi- 
tal images. 
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agricultural affairs (see note to 1. 6). After this, the text turns to some 
matter that the sender and others had conducted after two days (ll. 6—7), 
but the specifics are ambiguous. The letter is dated to the month of Pauni in 
the fourth year of Antoninus Pius, which corresponds to 26 May—24 June 
141 CE (see note to 1. 10). 

In addition to the date, the epistolary formula &kopioópmv rapá (in 
1. 3), although not unusual, is worth noting. The word following rapá does 
not survive, only the first letter does, a pi rather than sigma. While it 
would be tempting to understand napa o[o9 here (“I received from you") 
as is attested in letters from the Ptolemaic period (cf., e.g., P.Eleph. 13.2 
[30 Sept. 222 BCE], rnapayevouévov Xavótog éxoptodunv TV napa 
ood émiotoAnv), in other Roman letters the word kouifeo@at does not 
always refer, abstractly, to the act of receiving something from the letter 
sender, in the sense that we might say that we received the flowers that 
someone sent, even if that person did not personally deliver them. Rather, 
it refers to the physical act of taking in hand something from the deliverer. 
Thus, the word following rap in this papyrus must be the name or 
title (or both) of the deliverer; some examples of each in Roman letters 
are: P.Oslo 2.53.2-4 (prov. unknown, second c. CE), ékopiodpnv mapa 
Tleteyovtoc kíotnv £ooopoytopévnv (I. £oopayipévnv) HEGTV ota- 
vans xXo[p]àc, “From Petechon I received a sealed container of green 
grapes"; O.Did. 347.3-4 (before [?] ca. 77-92 CE), Ékomoëunv mapa 
toù Guapayóaptou koXokbvOac y Kai KpavBiov (/. KpapBiov) õésunv, 
“From the emerald worker I received three gourds and a bunch of cab- 
bage"; BGU 1.93.3 (private letter, Arsinoite nome, second/third c. CE), 
ékomioëunv Tapa Küctopos ovetpavod iuatiov àápiOno ókcvó, “From 
Kastor the veteran I received 8 cloaks." In our text, however, the space 
will have sufficed probably for only one of these, either a name or a title. 
For the reasons to identify the carrier of the items, see F.E. Hamouda, 
Communication and the Circulation of Letters in the Eastern Desert of 
Egypt during the Roman Period (dissertation, University of Heidelberg 
2020) 104. 

The writer of the letter tends to leave space between the words and has 
enlarged the initial epsilon of the first word of the body of the letter, £xo- 
moáunv (l. 3). His handwriting is professional but sometimes the ink is 
faint, perhaps due to a defective reed pen; cf. the delta of óaxoynv (1. 6). 
He writes the greeting and dating formula at the end of the letter in a more 
cursive style than elsewhere (IL. 8-10), which gives us the impression 
that they are written in a different hand than the rest of the text. For the 
dating of letters and the writing style employed, see A. Sarri, Material 
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Aspects of Letter Writing in the Graeco-Roman World, 500 BC-AD 
300 (Berlin 2018) 121-122. 

The provenance of the papyrus is unknown, although it is recorded 
in the Yale papyrus database as being “Abutig (?)." According to the 
information that was passed by the dealer to the buyer, Abutig (ancient 
Apotheke; TM Geo 3346) was where the dealer originally purchased the 
papyrus from peasant sellers. It was a regular market for buying papyri in 
the 1930s. Several papyri labelled in the database as coming from “Abutig” 
have been shown to have come from Oxyrhynchus; see K.A. Worp, *A 
Note on the Provenance of Some Greek Literary Papyri," JJP 28 (1998) 
207.2 Unfortunately, nothing in our text indicates where the letter was 
written or sent, and the names of the sender and receiver are very com- 
mon, attested not only in Oxyrhynchus but also in other regions of Egypt; 
see note to |. 1. The dating formula is also attested in different regions of 
Egypt and in Oxyrhynchus; see P. Bureth, Les titulatures impériales (Brus- 
sels 1964) 66-72. 


"Hpov 'Optovt tor puAtéto] 
XOÏPELV. 
ékomioëunv mapa ml +5 | 
4 dpaypac éxatov xai .[ +5 -] 
Agiótov. ëneuya ðé o[ot tùy] 
duataynv kai ñueis .[ +5 ] 
peta ó00 fjiuépag kata[ +5 ] 
8  ocogpe0o. čëppooo. 
(Etovc) 6 Avrœviv{ov] Katcapoc toð «[vpiov] 
Haÿvr .[?] 


“Heron to Horion his dearest, greetings. I received from N.N. 100 drach- 
mas and a ... and I sent you the instructions and we ... after two days 
have ... Farewell. The fourth year of Antoninus Caesar, the lord. 
Pauni ..." 


1 “Hpov: this is a very common name found in different regions of 
Egypt during the Roman period, including in Oxyrhynchus in the second 
century CE, see e.g. P.Oxy. 14.1648. 27 (late second c.). 


? Thanks to Professor Ann Hanson who supplied me with this information about the 
provenance of the document. 
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— "Opíovt: Horion is also widely known in various regions and 
attested in Oxyrhynchus in the second century, see e.g. P.Oxy. 3.516.4 
(17 Nov. 160 CE). These common names cannot be securely identified 
with any known persons. 


4-5  -Agiótov: possible restorations for this word are àpyoA.gióiov 
or £pyaA.e(ótov, a word meaning “tool” attested in papyri in agricultural 
contexts (accounts of tools), as in SB 20.14197.r.12.232 (Theadelpheia; 
26 May-24 June 253 CE) and SB 6.9406.271 (Euhemereia; Febr. 247 CE), 
both from the archive of Heroninos. &pyaAetotov and &pyaXseióiov are 
the same word, just different spellings. However, dpyaAsidtov is slightly 
more common in the Roman period. If this restoration is right, we have 
to assume that the both parties know what kind of tool was received. One 
could also supplement &aktuAesiôrov (“ring”) or a word such as énioto- 
Agtótov ("letter") or BiBAsiôrov (“petition/notice”). But &riotoAeíótov 
seems too long and BiBAEidtov is perhaps too short. mapaKAstdtov or 
KAeiótov (“key”) preceded by the article, are also possible supplements 
but they would entail a wrong word division. 


5 Instead of tv in the lacuna, one might also imagine kata ðiatayńv 
“according to the order” (cf. BGU 7.1645.5, Philadelpheia, 245 CE), 
but then the object of čnepya would be implied, presumably the things 
(money and -A.£iótov) mentioned in lines 4—5. 


6 otatayn has various meanings. It can refer to the distribution of 
wine and is often attested in orders of wine; see BGU 13.2347 note to 
1. 5, and cf. also P.Oxy. 41.2985.13-14 (letter of Theon to Chairemon; 
second/third c. CE); P.Oxy. 17.2153.5-8 (letter of Didymos, third c.). 
It refers to a “testamentary disposition” in, e.g., BGU 20.2863.11-12 
(letter to a prefect, Arsinoite nome [?], 133-137 CE). It can also refer 
to an order as in P.Oxy. 14.1671.19—20 (letter of Dionysios to Zoilos; 
third c. CE); BGU 13.2347.5 (order from Syros to Heroninos, Thea- 
delpheia, ca. 250 CE). õratayń is also known in agricultural contexts to 
refer to instructions or arrangements; cf., e.g., P.Oxy. 42.3066.7—9 (letter 
of Apollonios; third c.); P.Fay. 133 = P.Flor. 2.134.3—5 (letter of Alypios, 
Theadelpheia, 11 Aug. 260 CE); P.Heid. 4.310.15 (Euhemereia, 117— 
138 CE). 


ôtotayh meaning “order” with the preposition Katé is once attested 
in papyri in BGU 7.1645.5 (Philadelpheia, 245 CE), but more in inscrip- 
tions, see G.H.R. Horsley and A.L. Connolly (eds.), New Documents 
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Illustrating Early Christianity, vol. 4 (North Ryde 1987) 76, 129. As men- 
tioned in the note to 1. 5, one can supplement «oté in the lacuna instead 
of tv, since sending items is often done in response to an order, mean- 
ing that with [kata] dtatayjv the translation of the surrounding context 
would be: "I received from N.N. 100 drachmas and a ..., and by order I 
sent them to you." 
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7-8 Kotal[ +5 Jooape0a: one can think of kataywpi£® “to record”, 
KataKkouiķœ “to sail" or kavaXoytGopat “to count or credit". Heron 
shifts between the first person singular (l. 3 Ékomoëunv; L 5 čnepya) 
and first person plural (l. 8 -ogpe0a). Such a shift is not uncommon in 
letters, and it is not always possible to understand who is being described 
as “we.” 


— éÉppooo: perhaps Éppoo0(s) since the last letter is raised. 


10 Ilaèvi .[ ]: after the iota, I can see traces of the head of a letter 
which is likely delta, in which case our letter would date precisely to 
29 May 141 CE. 


2. Letter to Eisa- and Aurelius Ant-? 


P.Heid. inv. G. 1401 H x W = 14.5 x6.5 cm Unknown provenance, 3rd c. CE 


This papyrus preserves the upper, lower, and left margins; it is broken 
on the right. There are four vertical folds, the fourth being visible only on 
the lower right side of the papyrus. There was likely only one horizontal 
fold, in the middle of the papyrus. The writing is along the fibers. The 
color of the papyrus is light brown. 

The letter does not start with the names of the sender and addressee, 
as is common in papyrus letters. It starts with the optative yaípoic (see 
note to 1. 1) followed by the receivers’ names and perhaps the sender's as 
well. It is addressed to more than one person: Eisa- and Aurelius Ant-. ç 
&x&A.evouog in 1. 3 suggests that the sender of the letter has done something 
in response to his correspondents' order. There are two references to the 
sending of items (ll. 4-5 õðenesuyóáunv ooi; 1. 9 réuvyate), but damage 
and loss prevent us from understanding most of the letter. Unfortunately, 
it is impossible to know how much is missing from the right side of the 
papyrus. 

The verso preserves one word written by a different hand in the top 
right corner between two strokes. It may refer to the place where the letter 
was sent (see note below). The provenance of the papyrus is unknown. 
Heidelberg records indicate that it was acquired in 1959 by Ernst Siegmann. 


3 Thanks to Prof. Dr. Andrea Jórdens for giving me permission to publish the papyri 
from Heidelberg. I am also grateful to Elke Fuchs for providing me with the images and 
giving me the chance to see the original pieces. 
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The handwriting, which has features of the “severe” or “formal mixed” 
style, is somewhat distinctive for a letter; for this handwriting type, see 
E.G. Turner and P.J. Parsons, GMAW? (London 1987) 22. Notable is the 
angular alpha, which tends to be written larger at the beginning of a word; 
the wide mu, with three separate strokes; rho with compact head; omega, 
curved and slightly angular; and the upright sigma. 

The letter is dated in the Heidelberg papyrus database to the second cen- 
tury CE,’ but I prefer the third century, as both the upright uncial writing 
and yaípoic seem more compatible with a later date. yaipotc is attested 
in letters from the first to the fourth century CE, but was particularly com- 
mon in the second/third century; see F. XJ. Exler, The Form of the Ancient 
Greek Letter: A Study in Greek Epistolography (Washington 1923) 61, 
67-68; J.L. White, “Epistolary Formulas and Cliches in the Greek Papy- 
rus Letters," SBLSP 14 (1978), 293 ff.; A. Sarri, Material Aspects of 
Letter Writing in the Graeco-Roman World, 500 BC-AD 300 (Berlin 2018) 
46, n. 198. Also, the Aurelius in |. 2 supports a third-century date. The 
hand can be compared to e.g. P.Mich. 18.790 (second/third c. CE) and 
P.Oxy. 22.2341 (11. Apr. 208 CE)? 


yaipoic, Eioa .[---] 
ADPALE Avt[ - - - | 
as &k£Agvoac [ - - - ] 

4 doc tod Meoopn [ - - - dieneyi-] 
yóápnv oot ...[---] 
óXov vob unvó[c - - - | 


A TENE 15...[---] 


népyace [ - - - ] 
te. [:]-véon.[--«] 
A@pEv untal - - - ] 

12 ed0Ewc TOV ko[ - - - | 
map’ épo[6] mpdc [ - - - ] 
GonóGevat oe [ - - - ] 


Verso, in the top right corner 
(hand 2) Leon ) 


4 The database can be accessed via https://www.ub.uni-heidelberg.de/papyri/view/ 
p.g 1401/7 
5 The images can be found at papyri.info and PapPal. 
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“Greetings, Eisa[ ] ... Aurelius Ant[ ] ... as you ordered ... of Mesore 
[ ]... I sent you ... of the whole month ... send ... immediately ... from 
me to ... N.N. greets you. 

(Verso) Sesi( )." 


1 xaípoig is usually followed by the name of the receiver or the 
title in the vocative case; see, e.g., P.Oxy. 3.526.1 (letter of Kyrillos; 
second c. CE.), yatpoig KaXóxatpe. According to information gath- 
ered from papyri.info through a search conducted on July 24, 2022, 
the optative form is attested on 38 occasions. For more on the yaipotc 
formula in letters, see P.Mich. 18, pp. 272-276, P.Hamb. 4.256.1 n. and 
P.Pintaudi 55.1 n. 


— Fica. [: a name in the vocative case is expected after yaípotc, such 
as the vocative of Eiodc (P.Oxy. 10.1269.24; early second c.), Eioanó^- 
Xov (SB 20.14576.18, Philadelpheia; after 46-47 CE), or Eicap[. The pos- 
sible female names for the last-mentioned are "Ioápov (P.Oxy. 74.4994.5; 
26 May 254 or 24 June 254 CE), or Eioapotcs (SB 18.13133.1, unknown 
prov.; third c. CE). 

One may also suggest that the addressee is only Eioap[ and the senders 
of the letter are two women Aurelia Ant[ (perhaps Ant[onia]?) and another, 
in which case Abpnís in 1. 2 will stand for AbpnAioi. Line 2 may have 
ended with oe npocayopeoopev and the translation could be: “Greetings, 
Eisar-, we, Aurelia Ant[onia and Aurelia N.N., greet you." 


4 oç tod Mecopn: -óog is likely the ending of, e.g., eikddoc or 
tpiákaðoç, referring to the 20th or 30th of the month of Mesore. We can 
expect it to have been governed by a preposition such as £oc or uéypi 
or G10. 

5-6  OÓwmnspwópnv oot: this expression is common in letters. What 
should have followed is the item that was sent and perhaps also the 
name of the person who delivered it; cf., e.g., P.Oxy. 58.3919.3-4 (after 
28 Aug. 188 CE), dtexenwapnv cot da Tod GdEAMOdD cov (Opa iic) 16; 
P.Flor. 2.226.3—5 (Theadelpheia, ca. 247-260 CE), ó.eneuvópm[v oot] 
dua Akn óvqAóxov tob; àzo[Avo]O0£vrac cot oíkkouc ó00. 


9  néuyarte: alternatively, É[néuyate or £]n£uvato; compound forms 
of réuro are not to be excluded, e.g. âva]néuvyate, dia|népyate, or 
pueta nréuyae. 

10 tg: can also be erad as tiv or perhaps tur. 


— dQon.[perhaps Aonpoc, a name twice attested in the first century CE 
in Soknopaiou Nesos, in BGU 13.2245.6 (14-37 CE) and CPR 23.1.12 
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(14-19 CE). One cannot exclude a form of Gomopoc, which is more at 
home in a short business letter. 


11 Aœpev: this is perhaps a verb ending in -A@pev, such as OéAoœpev, 
àvapóXopuev, ônAduev, or ExiteA@pev. A word ending in -Aœ followed 
by év, is not excluded. 


— gno: perhaps uù xà. 


12 kv[: ko[ptov? 


Verso Xeo ): these letters are written diagonally in the top right cor- 
ner of the papyrus between two horizontal strokes written above and below 
the letters. It is notable how small this writing is in comparison to that of 
the letter on the front. The handwriting looks different from the handwrit- 
ing of the recto. The sigma on the recto is curved, while on the verso the 
upper stoke of the sigma is long and extended. The iota is long on the 
verso, while on the recto it is tiny and short. 

The letters could be an abbreviation of Zeow, a village located in the 
Hermopolite nome. Sesiu (TM Geo 2940) is attested in a few documents 
from the Hermopolite; cf., e.g., P-Sarap. 55.4 (Hermopolite; after 24 July 
128 CE), du(à) Copovpyo(b) Leou(b) [(dpayxuai)] x. And it could be part 
of an address to the letter that said where it should be sent, although writ- 
ing it in such a way (in the top corner of a document) is very puzzling. 
One can imagine that the position in the top right corner could be based 
on a filing system. 

It can also be oson for ozonpeiopot. ozonpeiopot is used frequently 
in the Heroninos correspondence and also written in a different hand than 
the rest of the text as in e.g. P.Flor. 2.141.10-11 (Theadelpheia; 10 Nov. 
264 CE), (hand 2) oson(ustopa) Kai napáóog tà toù otvou dixo(pa) 
dHÔEKo óc T[poKettat]; P.Flor. 2.138.8 (Theadelpheia; 1 Oct. 264 CE), 
(hand 2) éppwo0at os edvty(opat). ce(onueiouar). However, in the pres- 
ent text it is separately written on the verso of the papyrus away from the 
text. Alternatively, it might not belong to the letter at all, but be a residual 
element of another document. 


3. Letter to Panetouatis 


P.Heid. inv. G. 783 H x W=6.0 x 7.8 cm El-Hibah, 1st-2nd c. CE 


According to the online database, this papyrus was acquired by F. Bilabel 
in 1914. It preserves the left and lower margins, apparently having been 
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folded four times vertically and the crease of the fourth fold at the far right 
is barely visible. On the verso, a diagonal fiber is glued to the right side. 
It may be a production failure. The color of the papyrus is light brown. 
The text is written along the fibers. How many lines are lost at the top and 
on the right cannot be determined. In the address on the back the sender's 
name is probably missing on the right, which corresponds to the top on the 
front. The provenance of the document is Ankyropolis, modern el-Hibah 
(TM Geo 182). 

The fragmentary state of the letter excludes a reconstruction of its 
purpose; however, the mention of nepoọ[ in 1. 6 refers to the exchange 
of some unknown item(s), perhaps related to the wine mentioned in 1. 2 
(cf. note to 1. 2). The letter also makes mention of young pigs, toic xot- 
pidiots (1. 8). The address on the verso consists of ànóó(oc) plus recip- 
ient’s name. 

The writer tends to separate letters. On palaeographical grounds, the 
text can be dated to the first/second century CE. It is similar to the hand- 
writing of e.g. P.Oxy. 38.2843 (24-28 Aug. 86 CE); P.Mich. 9.540 (Karanis; 
ca. 53 CE); P.Mil.Vogl. 1.24 (Tebtynis; 7 Dec. 117 CE).° 


[ ca. 5 ]..a.[---] 
nepi TOV oiv[ ---] 
ui tayò al - - - ] 

4 üa pivy dif ---] 
nepigootépov [---] 
óveneuo ...[---] 
KOLOG TA TOV pol - - - | 

8 Toi yoipiótoig [ - - - ] 
ednas. Éppo[co. - - - ] 


Verso 
ànóo(oc) ITavetovütel 


4 l. sivy Verso ànóó/ 


6 The images can be found at papyri.info and PapPal. 
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“.. about the ... not quickly ... the others remained ... extra ... send 
... to the young pigs ... Farewell. 
(Verso) Deliver to Panetouatis." 


2 otv[: perhaps oív[ov. Other possible supplements are oivapiwv 
(wine) or oivon@A@v (wine merchant). 


5 meptoootépov can be translated in accordance with what it qualifies; 
it can mean "extra" (cf., e.g., P-Mich. 5.243.7 [Arsinoite nome; 14-37 CEJ), 
“greater” (e.g. P.Mich. 3.202 [Philadelpheia; 5 May 105 CEJ), or “larger” 
(e.g. SB 22.15768.12 [Bahariya Oasis; 364 CEJ). 


6 dveneup: or dverepy, and one cannot exclude dmenepy. 


7 -Kog can be the ending of an adjective such as dvayKatoc or óíkoatoc. 
It can also be the ending of a proper name such as IIgóovxoiog (cf., e.g., 
P.Oxy. 36.2757.1.5 [after June 79 CEJ), 'Ixvxotog (cf. e.g. P.Oxy. 15.1802 + 
P.Oxy. 71.4812.3.1.13 [150-250 CE]), or simply Ké106 (for l'àiog ?) 
(cf. e.g. O.Eleph.Wagner 125.4 [Elephantine; first c. CE]). 


8 «oic xotpiótoic: diminutive of yoipoc, see LSJ, s.v. For the diminu- 
tive suffix -(ótov see Mayser, Gram. 1.3.38—39; and esp. L.R. Palmer, 
A Grammar of the Post-Ptolemaic Papyri (London 1945) 86—87. Palmer 
notes that “This ending enjoyed a great vogue in later Greek. Some of the 
nouns so formed are not strictly speaking diminutives." He does note, 
however, that xotpíótov is among the older of these words, going back 
to Attic. On the diminutive forms in koine Greek which are not always 
really diminutives, see J.H. Moulton and W.F. Howard, A Grammar of 
New Testament Greek, vol. 2 (Edinburgh 1929) 344—347. 

This is the first attestation for this word in a document from el-Hibah. 
Most of the attestations are from the Arsinoite nome. For further informa- 
tion about young pigs, see D. Schaps, “Piglets Again," JHS 116 (1996) 
169-171; D. Schaps, “When Is a Piglet Not a Piglet?" JHS 111 (1991) 
208—209; M. Schnebel, Die Landwirtschaft im hellenistischen Agypten 
(München 1925) 329, n. 6, and 328—331 for pigs in general and their eco- 
nomic and religious significance for Hellenistic and Roman Egypt. 


9 -shnac: perhaps -£Asíag. For the interchange between n and «1, 
see Gignac 1.239242. The writer of the letter lengthens the final sigma of 
£Ànag as if he ends the line, then adds the greeting. 


— Éppo[oo] : &ppo[o9a1] is not excluded. 
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Verso Reading Ilavetovdtet is not easy, because the ink is abraded at 
the end of the line. The fiber that is glued diagonally to the papyrus might 
have hampered the writing. After tau, a tiny omicron was likely written, 
followed by the upsilon with its characteristic lower loop. After it, a faded 
alpha can be seen connected to the horizontal stroke of the tau, while the 
second half of this horizontal stroke is abraded. At the end of the line a 
ligatured £1 seems to be visible. 

This name is attested once in a document from the Arsinoite nome 
(Philadelpheia) from 94-95 CE, cf. P.Lond. 2.259 = W.Chr. 63.23 Ilove- 
tovütig M ||, tod Mvo8ov un(tpòc) Tantio[c. 

One can also try to read beta after the tau, meaning that the name could 
be IlavetBedc or a variant of it, but this renains speculative. 


P.OXY. 15.1811 VERSO: ACCOUNTS 


Nicholas E. Wagner Duke University 


Abstract. — Edition of P.Oxy. 15.1811 verso, dating to around the third cen- 
tury CE and containing parts of three columns: two columns record payments 
of some kind and one column contains a list of arrears specifying bundles. 


Keywords: accounts, list of arrears 


As part of its subscription to the Egypt Exploration Society (EES), the 
St. Louis Museum of Art received P.Oxy. 15.1811 sometime in the latter 
half of 1922.! The papyrus comprises three fragments originally from a 
bookroll: the first fragment measures 23 x 16 cm (W x H), the second 
1.4 x 1.7 cm, and the third 2.2 x 4.7 cm. In the editio princeps, Grenfell 
and Hunt only discuss in detail the three consecutive columns from Dem- 
osthenes' Against Timocrates written along the fibers (recto). All that is 
said of the verso's text, which is perpendicular to the Demosthenes, is that 
it is “an account ... in cursive of about the middle or latter half of the 
third century." The verso contains three incomplete columns of text.? The 
first is the least preserved and contains only half a dozen or so quantities. 
The second and third columns contain references to individuals and once 
a community of some kind is mentioned, each of which is followed by 
a quantity. In columns 1—2 there is no indication of what the quantities 
refer to, though we are probably dealing with commodities rather than 
drachmas, since many of the amounts are not multiples of four. Oblique 
strokes left of column 2 indicate payment in full (cf., e.g., P.Mich. 4.223). 
Column 3 contains a list of arrears (Loyoc £x0£osoc), namely, individuals 


! A letter dated 27 June 1922 now held at the Museum from its director to Marie 
N. Buckman (then secretary of the EES) details the circumstances of the acquisition: “You 
have doubtless been advised by Professor George R. Throop of Washington University that 
we have been permitted to subscribe for a selection of Oxyrhynchus papyri which were 
originally assigned to the University." For further details on the Museum's acquisition and 
collection of papyri, see T. Hickey, “Papyri from the Summer Institute in Papyrology at 
Washington University in St. Louis: Introduction," BASP 57 (2020) 298, n. 2. 

? [t is worth noting that the secondary hand responsible for the one marginal note on 
the recto (@iGA(a1)) is clearly not the same hand responsible for the verso's writing. On the 
marginal note, see K. McNamee, Annotations in Greek and Latin Texts from Egypt (Dur- 
ham, NC 2007) 242 (no. 323). 
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with outstanding debt. The amounts in column 3 are specified as bundles 
(écu), presumably of hay or fodder (yOptoc), but other commodities are 
also possible such as chaff (&yvpov), flax (Atvov), or reed (xóXapoc).? 

The prosopographical data provide little insight into the nature of the 
accounts. Of the legible names, none can be positively linked with other 
Oxyrhynchite individuals. Four are referenced by their name alone: 
Tryphon (col. 2.6), Philokyrios (col. 2.7), Achilleus (col. 3.4), and Seleu- 
kas (col. 3.5). A patronym follows one name: Horion son of Pamoun 
(col. 2.11). An anonymous woman is identified by her husband Isidoros 
(col. 3.3). Four persons are assigned an office or profession: Apion the 
(former?) gymnasiarch (col. 2.9), Horion the priest (col. 2.12), Isidoros 
the butcher (col. 3.6), and Horos the priest (col. 3.8). Once a community 
(kotvóv) of some kind is referenced (col. 2.13) and two persons are said 
to be from villages (k@pa1) in the eastern toparchy of the nome: Sarapam- 
mon from Phoboou (col. 2.3) and Serenus from Ptochis (col. 2.4). 

The amount of text potentially missing above what remains of col- 
umns 2-3 can be approximated by calculating the original height of the 
recto's column and bottom margin. I estimate the height of the recto's 
column at 20.2 cm: Il. 1-24 measure 12.3 cm and, assuming a total of 
39 lines per column, ll. 25-39 would have measured ca. 7.9 cm.^ We expect 
the bottom margin to have been at least as large as the top margin or, 
on more speculative grounds, we expect a ratio of 4:5 or 6:7 for the 
top and bottom margins.? Thus, if the top margin measures —3 cm, 
the bottom margin would also have been =3 cm or perhaps =3.5 cm 
(6:7 ratio) or even =3.7 cm (4:5 ratio). Once combined, the missing verti- 
cal space above the verso's columns 2—3 would be at minimum ca. 10.9 cm 
or ca. 20 lines. 

The verso's text is written in semi-cursive (pace Grenfell and Hunt). 
As a means of punctuation, the writer uses space-gaps and once uses a 
dicolon (col. 2.3). Abbreviations appear regularly and are marked with 
supralinear stroke and once with a sinusoid (col. 2.3). Rather than 
Grenfell and Hunt's preferred date of the middle or latter half of the 
third century, I would place the script broadly within the third century 


? On common types of crops in the Oxyrhynchite nome, see J. Rowlandson, Landown- 
ers and Tenants in Roman Egypt: The Social Relations of Agriculture in the Oxyrhynchite 
Nome (Oxford 1996) 19—25, esp. 20-24 on fodder crops. 

^ Following W.A. Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes in Oxyrhynchus (Toronto 2004) 12, 
the formula for estimating the missing 7.9 cm is: ([15 lines — 1] x 0.55 cm av. leading) 
0.25 cm av. letter height. 

? See Johnson (n. 4) 134. 
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(cf. e.g. P.Oxy. 17.2120 [221 CE]). In further support of this date, I would 
point to similarities between the recto and P.Oxy. 2.223 (term. post quem 
186 CE), P.Mich. inv. 3 (term. ante quem 192/193 CE), and P.Oxy. 69.4736 
(term. ante quem 194 CE). 


Saint Louis Art Museum W x H=23 x 16 cm Oxyrhynchus, 
inv. 373.23 third century CE? 
Col. 1 
[ c.? Is 
2 [ ] 
[ ] 
4 [ ] 
[ ].v 
6 [ Tas ds 
[ ] poa 
8 [ ] Ks 
[ ]. pag 
10 [ ]u«C ) va 
[ ]. 48 
12 [ ].I 
10 jhk 
Col. 2 
ISSN ESI ] 
2 [..Aevk..G .[ Jews 
/ Xapanáu(pov) ànó PoB(wov): ip 
4 /Xsg[p]nvoc ano IIvóy(soc) ^.0 
c. 4-5 G ip 
6  Tpóogov in 
/ Ba okbpioc ip 
8 / Xaipholv ] 2-3 ip 
/ Aniov yop(vaciapy-) ^.0 
10 /'Opíov ult]kpóg A0 
‘Opioy [IT]apobv y 
12 ‘Opioy [ie]pebs LL. 
KOLVÒV 1-2 Į 1-2]...10v OËE 


14 .[?] 122 tg [ ] 1G 
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[ ]. Ay 
16 [ Tip 9 
[ ].[..].. 
18 | ] . traces m 
[ has B 20 
3 capanauj, pop 4 mvox 9 yop 
Col. 3 
traces 
2 Aóy(oc) Èk0ÉGERG 
yovy Toióópov óéop(a1) KO 
4 AYUAEUG õéou(ar) AY 
X[s].guküc n 
6 Ioiÿwp(oc) püyipos 1e 
T.[c.4]3-4[?] An 
8 ‘Opos i[s]peóc Ky 
2 roy 6 1o100p 
Col. 2: “(D ,,,, ®/..., © / Sarapammon from Phoboou 12, “ / Serenus 


from Ptochis 39, © ... 12, © Tryphon 18, (? / Philokyrios 12, © / Chaire- 
mon ... 12, 9 / Apion (the) (former?) gymnasiarch 39, (9 / Horion (the) 
younger 39, (Ð Horion son of Pamoun 13, ©? Horion (the) priest >40, 
(19 community ... 265, 1%... 16, 09 ,,, 33, 09 ,,, 39, (7-19... 


Col. 3: “® ..., O Account of arrears, ©? wife of Isidoros 29 bundles, 
(^ Achilleus 33 bundles, © Seleukas ... 8 (bundles), (9 Isidoros (the) butcher 
15 (bundles), ? ... 38 (bundles), © Horos (the) priest 23 (bundles).” 


Col. 1 

1 ].:the second fragment (1.4 x 1.7 cm) contains only traces of a 
single letter (perhaps ]o). Using the recto's first column as our guide, the 
small fragment must belong to the upper right corner of the verso's first 
column. The trace of ink in this line would have been c. four lines above 
the first line in the large fragment below. 


6 ].[.].: the final letter is either À or more likely ò. 
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Saint Louis Art Museum inv. 373.23 


10 Jux( ) va: conceivably restored énoik(iov) or énoík(1iov) 
(“hamlet”). On epoikia, see D. Rathbone, Economic Rationalism and 
Rural Society in Third-Century A.D. Egypt: The Heroninos Archive and 
the Appianus Estate (Cambridge 1991) 177—183. 


Col. 2 
1 ].[.].[: the second visible letter is probably p (note the long 
descender). 


2 [..XAgU0K..G .[ : the o is elongated, indicating, as elsewhere, the 
end of the name. The first letter is probably £ or more likely c, followed by 
what may be £. Presumably, the name cannot be LéAEvKoc or X£Aguküg 
(cf. X[e]AsvKac in col. 3.5), since there seems to be at least two letters 
between the « and final 6. One can imagine reading the ending as -o1[o]c 
(cf. the tiny, raised o in G70 in ll. 4-5 below), but this does not pair well 
with Zekevk-. There is a small vertical stroke following the final o, after 
which surely followed some other identifying word or phrase (perhaps 
G6 + loc. as in the two lines below). There are only traces of what must 
be the amount paid at the end of the line. 
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3 This is the only known instance of a Sarapammon from the village 
of Phoboou (oiov or PofBoov). The name Sarapammon is common in 
third-century Oxyrhynchite papyri (TM People [https://www.trismegistos. 
org/ref/], accessed August 2021, lists 83 attestations). Phoboou, which is 
well-attested in contemporary village lists, is in the eastern toparchy of the 
nome (fifth pagus). See A. Benaissa, Rural Settlements of the Oxyrhynchite 
Nome: A Papyrological Survey (Cologne-Leuven 2021) 424, 436—438. 
See also A. Bowman's projected size of Phoboou based on tax payments 
in “Agricultural Production in Egypt," in A. Bowman and A. Wilson (eds.), 
The Roman Agricultural Economy: Organization, Investment, and Pro- 
duction (Oxford 2013) 235 (Table 7.3). 


4 The name Serenus is common in third-century Oxyrhynchite papyri 
(180 attestations in TM People). But our papyrus is the only witness 
to a Serenus from the village of Ptochis (IIt@y1c¢), which, like Phoboou 
in the line above, belongs to the eastern toparchy (cf. P.Oxy. 14.1659; 
P.Oxy. 44.3170; SB 26.16570; P.Graux 2.29; PSI 8.945). See Benaissa, 
Rural Settlements, 431—432. Benaissa has proposed that Ptochis is an 
unaspirated spelling of Phthochis (D0Gy1c), which may be the modern 
village of Abtuga. See Benaissa, Rural Settlements, 431, n. 240. 


5 c. 4—5 c: the first trace of ink could be o or less likely the second 
leg of x and the descender below the second letter could be part of 1 or 
less likely p (the latter's descender is generally much longer). None of 
the resulting readings appear in TM People. 


6 The name Tryphon is uncommon in third-century Oxyrhynchite 
papyri (21 attestations in TM People). 


7 The name Philokyrios is rare in our period (3 attestations in TM 
People) and besides here never appears in an Oxyrhynchite document. 


8 The name Chairemon is common in third-century Oxyrhynchite 
papyri (87 attestations in TM People). Following the name we expect 
another identifier. The second (or third?) letter after the lacuna best 
resembles y. 


9 / Aniov yop(vaciapy-): the name Apion is common in third- 
century Oxyrhynchite papyri (83 attestations in TM People). Following 
the name, read either yop(vaoíapyoc) or yopu(vaciapynicac). 


10-12 The name Horion is common in third-century Oxyrhynchite 
papyri (206 attestations in TM People). 
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11 The name Pamoun is rare in third-century Oxyrhynchite papyri 
(9 attestations in TM People). 


12 p.: probably ue (45) or un (48). 


13 xowoóv 1-2[ 1-2] .. . tov oë6e: without additional context, it 
is impossible to say what kind of community is being referenced. On 
the meaning of Kotvov in our period, see L. Berkes, Dorfverwaltung und 
Dorfgemeinschaft in Agypten von Diokletian zu den Abbasiden (Wies- 
baden 2017) 17-18. Following kotvóv the letter may be p and the last four 
letters may be vtov. I cannot find any suitable reading in TM People. 
I owe thanks to Peter van Minnen for pointing out the possibility that o€ 
(265) is the sum of the above amounts. Subtracting the amounts preserved 
(2236) leaves 29 or 24 on the assumption that the amount in 1. 12 is pe 
(45; see comm. on 1. 12 above). If we read 1p (12) in 1. 2 (the most fre- 
quent amount in this list), we only need to reconstruct another 18 (12) in 
l. 1 to reach 265. 


14 .[?] 1-2 tc: before the possible lacuna there are small traces of 
what is probably an oblique (cf. the obliques in the lines above). The final 
three letters may be either otc or tic. Of the names that fit these readings, 
Iôo is plausible (TM People lists 8 attestations in third-century Oxy- 
rhynchite texts). Other possible names, but exceedingly rare in our period 
at Oxyrhynchus, include "Avoic, Horg, and [fois (each appearing only 
once according to TM People). 


Col. 3 
3-4 The third fragment (2.2 x 4.7 cm) contains the final letters in 
these two lines. 


4 '[he name Achilleus is common in third-century Oxyrhynchite 
papyri (54 attestations in TM People). 


5 X[s]Aguküg: as elsewhere, the elongated final o marks the end of 
the name. I know of only two other instances of the name Seleukas: once 
in P.Ryl.Gr. 4.690 (Z£kevkÿ) and the same form appears in an inscription 
from Galatia. See G. Petzl, “Epigraphische Randnotizen (II)," ZPE 202 
(2017) 166 (no. 10). 


5-8 Unlike in Il. 3-4, the amounts in these lines are not specified as 
bundles, though they too apparently reference bundles. 


6 The name Isidoros is common in third-century Oxyrhynchite papyri 
(86 attestations in TM People). 
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7 T.[c. 4] 34 [?]: following T there is a horizontal stroke 
extending just above the line (but not below), which best resembles 1. 
Assuming the speck of ink just before the second lacuna is not a letter 
(soT.[c.4]...[?]), the final two letters may be vc (cf. -vç in col. 2.12, 
col. 3.4, 8). I cannot point to any names that fit the resulting reading. 


8 The name Horos is common in third-century Oxyrhynchite papyri 
(55 attestations in TM People). 


€ My thanks to Roger S. Bagnall, Todd M. Hickey, and Peter van Minnen for their 
helpful comments and suggestions. 


A LETTER (P.BERK. INV. 148) 
AND SOME MORE VON SCHERLING PAPYRI! 


Leah Packard-Grams University of California, Berkeley 


Abstract. — This article, inspired by the recent acquisition of a lot of two 
papyri by UC Berkeley's Center for the Tebtunis Papyri, contains notes 
on their provenance as well as an edition of one of the papyri: a letter by a 
certain Phoibammon to his father Didymos. In carrying out provenance 
research for the papyrus, a rare sales catalogue has been uncovered that 
adds some previously unknown papyri to the list of those once owned by Erik 
von Scherling and transcribed by E.P. Wegener. The first section of this paper 
summarizes the provenance and history of the papyri. The second part of 
the article provides an edition of P.Berk. inv. 148, one of the papyri in the lot 
recently purchased by UC Berkeley. An appendix lists descriptions of the 
"new" von Scherling papyri. 


Keywords: Erik von Scherling, E.P. Wegener, Phoibammon son of Didymos, 
letter 


Provenance 


The Bancroft Library at the University of California, Berkeley, pur- 
chased two papyri on behalf of the Center for the Tebtunis Papyri (Dre- 
weatts lot 101 of “Western Manuscripts and Miniatures") on 8 July 2020. 
The lot of two papyri, now called P.Berk. inv. 148 and 149, included a 
handwritten transcript of the papyrus signed by E.P. Wegener and a pho- 
tocopy of selected Maggs Bros. catalogue entries. The photocopied page 
contained hand-cut-and-pasted Maggs catalogue descriptions of papyri, 
with inventory numbers corresponding to the numbering system of Erik 
von Scherling written next to each entry in ink (P.Berk. inv. 148 and 149 


! My sincere thanks to Todd Hickey (director of the Center for the Tebtunis Papyri 
at UC Berkeley), Timothy Bolton (Head of Western Manuscripts and Miniatures at Dre- 
weatts), Klaas Worp (Universiteit Leiden), David Faulds (Curator of Rare Books and Lit- 
erary Manuscripts at Bancroft Library, UC Berkeley), and to the late Federica Micucci 
(Cataloguer and Researcher of Greek Papyri, British Library; Postdoctoral Fellow at the 
Center for the Tebtunis Papyri, UC Berkeley). A brilliant mind and kind heart, this article 
is for her. 
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are annotated as G.502 and G.555).2 This photocopied page must have 
come from a previous owner of P.Berk. inv. 148 and 149. Erik von Scher- 
ling was a manuscripts dealer based in Leiden who purchased many papyri 
from Egypt before his death in 1956.? Upon his death, Maggs Bros. Ltd. 
and dealer Laurence Witten purchased his remaining collections. Upon 
further examination, these pasted descriptions all proved to originate from 
Maggs Bros catalogue bulletin no. 11 of November 1982.5 This Maggs 
catalogue was quite difficult to access, and it is not digitised. Upon request, 
Maggs provided a scan of the relevant portions of the bulletin, revealing 
many papyri that have not been studied or published. This 1982 catalogue 
contains 18 more papyri that are linked to von Scherling and Wegener. 
Descriptions of these previously unknown papyri are included in the appen- 
dix of this article and make for a sizable addition to the corpus of von 
Scherling papyri previously collected by Klaas Worp.° Only two of these 
Maggs papyri were purchased by UC Berkeley in the Dreweatts lot, and it 
is unclear where the rest of the papyri listed in this Maggs catalogue reside. 

Less mentioned in connection with many von Scherling papyri is Eefje 
Prankje Wegener. Much of Wegener's biographical details have been 
revealed through the research of Klaas Worp, published in a series of posts 
on the blog *Mainzer Beobachter" run by Jona Lendering." Early in life, 


2 G. 543, G. 509, G. 502, and G. 555 (or 655, the handwriting is quite faded). The papyri 
G. 555 (or 655?) and 502 were sold together to UC Berkeley; for the others, see appendix 
below. 

3 Apparently von Scherling's papyri were acquired during his 1935-1936 trip to Egypt 
“from fellahin in Hibeh and Achmim and from Maurice Nahman in Cairo": M. Bakker, 
A. Bakkers, and K.A. Worp, “Back to Oegstgeest: The von Scherling Papyrus Collection: 
Some von Scherling Texts in Minnesota," BASP 44 (2007) 42. 

^ Bakker, Bakkers, and Worp (n. 3) 42. 

> Bulletin 11 is entitled “European Illumination & Calligraphy, also Early Writing 
from Egypt." 

Published von Scherling research: Bakker, Bakkers, and Worp (n. 3) 41—73; K.A. Worp 
and R. Dekker, "Missing Papyri: The Greek and Coptic Papyri in the von Scherling Papyrus 
Collection," BASP 49 (2012) 175-208; A. Suciu, "Three Fragments from a Coptic Codex 
of the Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles," BASP 49 (2012) 241—250; K.A. Worp, “Greek 
von Scherling Papyri in Leiden." BASP 50 (2013) 15-38; K.A. Worp and R. Dekker, “New 
von Scherling Papyri in Uppsala," BASP 53 (2016) 61-78; B.C. Jones, “Three Unpublished 
von Scherling Texts in the McGill University Library," BASP 53 (2016) 53-60; K.A. Worp, 
* An Erik von Scherling Papyrus in Copenhagen," BASP 54 (2017) 103-111; T.M. Hickey, 
and J.G. Keenen, *An Enslaved Woman Resold," P.Hoogendijk, pp. 114—122. 

7 The first post leads to the succeeding sections in the link at the end of the section. 
K.A. Worp, “EP Wegener (1908-1958) (1)," Mainzer Beobachter, published 5 Aug 2020. 
Accessed 27 Mar 2021. https://mainzerbeobachter.com/2020/08/04/e-p-wegener-1908- 
1958-1/. 
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she studied Latin and Greek in the Dutch *gymnasium" curriculum at the 
Stedelijk Gymnasium in the Hague (now called the Maerlant-Lyceum) 
and continued her studies with B.A. van Groningen at Leiden from 1929 
to 1934. Wegener is mentioned in many of his letters, some of which are 
kept at the British Library.* She obtained her master's degree cum laude 
and completed her Ph.D. with a dissertation consisting of new editions of 
papyri, some of which she published later as P.Oxf? She contributed to 
the edition of Oxyrhynchus papyri in P.Oxy. 18 (1941), P.Oxy. 19 (1948), 
and P.Oxy. 20 (1952). Wegener took on a role contributing to the Berich- 
tigungsliste in 1945 and was offered a position in Leiden around 1947—1948 
as a lecturer and assistant in Greek papyrology.!° As a “privaat-docent,” 
Wegener's position at the University was unpaid, and this is the occupa- 
tion listed on her death certificate. It may be the case that her position 
as von Scherling's papyrological expert was her main source of income. 
In any case, Wegener's transcriptions of von Scherling's papyri are often 
uncredited and overlooked. Erik von Scherling's sales descriptions in 
his catalogue Rotulus often boasted “full” and “provisory” transcriptions 
accompanying papyri, but their source is not named. After the papyri had 
been purchased by Maggs Bros. Ltd., their catalogue did, by contrast, 
credit her by name.!! She even purchased at least one of von Scherling’s 
papyri.!? It is unclear exactly how she met von Scherling, but since they 
both worked in Leiden it is not difficult to imagine mutual contacts between 
the antiquities dealer and the young papyrologist. She completed numerous 
transcriptions of papyri he listed, while her publications (a near-complete 
bibliography can be found in Pap.Lugd.Bat. 23, pp. 60-61)? were praised 


8 For this information, I thank Todd Hickey and Federica Micucci, per corr. 

? See P.Oxf., texts published in 1942 and plates published 1948. 

10 K.A. Worp, “EP Wegener (1908-1958) (5)," Mainzer Beobachter, published 5 Aug 
2020. Accessed 20 May 2021. https://mainzerbeobachter.com/2020/08/08/e-p-wegener-1908- 
1958-5/. 

!! “European Illumination & Calligraphy, also Early Writing from Egypt," Maggs Bros. 
Bulletin no. 11 (1982). 

12 P Select 23 (P.Wegener 1) is one example, published by E. Boswinkel. Worp 
and Dekker mention this in BASP 53 (2016) 72, as does Worp in BASP 49 (2013) 176, 
fi; 7; 

13 There are omissions in Pestman's bibliography in Pap.Lugd. Bat. 23: E.P. Wegener, 
"Egypte," in J.H. Waszink, W.C. van Unnik, and Ch. de Beus (eds.), Het oudste Christen- 
dom en de antieke cultuur, vol. 1 (Haarlem 1951) 39-52. My thanks to Peter van Minnen 
for alerting me to this. Her article for JEA co-authored with T.C. Skeat is also absent from 
Pestman's bibliography: T.C. Skeat and E.P. Wegener, “A Trial before the Prefect of Egypt 
Appius Sabinus, c. 250 A.D. (P. Lond. Inv. 2565)," JEA 21 (1935) 224-247. 
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by other notable papyrologists in the field. H.I. Bell wrote of her transcrip- 
tions for P.Oxf.: “a glance at the excellent plates will show how difficult 
her task was but how good a reader she has shown herself." 14 Her tran- 
scription of P.Berk. inv. 148 is nearly perfect (see fig. 2), and it is high 
time to recognize her work. 


Discussion 


P.Berk. inv. 148 is a complete (albeit brief) letter of twelve lines written 
against the fibers of a well-preserved papyrus. It is an ash-tan color, and 
there is a prominent stain running up the fibers from the bottom. This 
discoloration is likely damage incurred from ancient deposition. There 
is a horizontal fold-line roughly one fourth of the way up this papyrus at 
line 9, also likely sustained from its ancient deposition process. This fold- 
line has caused minor damage to line 9. There is abrasion damage to the 
ink at the top right of the papyrus, damaging the ends of lines 1 and 2. 
The top, left, and right margins are preserved, while the bottom margin is 
ragged, cutting off half of the final line. There seems to be a shift in writ- 
ing style at lines 10—12, perhaps a hand shift from the scribe to Phoibam- 
mon in order that he could autograph the subscription, or perhaps just the 
writer's rapid ending to the letter. The general impression this papyrus 
offers is that it is complete and in a rather good state of preservation. The 
reverse side is blank, and no address is written, perhaps suggesting that 
the courier knew both parties personally or that this letter is a draft and 
was never sent. There are many possible reasons an address may not have 
been necessary, perhaps the courier knew Didymos. 

Wegener dated this papyrus to the fourth/fifth c. CE based on paleo- 
graphy, and the date of the fourth century is correct. For paleographic 
parallels, see SB 14.11551 (P.Cairo inv. 10544, TM 18148, 324—337 CE), 
P.Oxy. 46.3308 (TM 15769, 373 CE), and P.Mich. 3.153 (TM 23942, 
431 CE). The fact that the text is written against the fibers accords well 


4 H.I. Bell, *Papyri," CR 63 (1949) 25-26. 

15 Other early Dutch female papyrologists include Cornelia Adriana Noordegraaf 
and Cornelia Elizabeth Visser (mentioned by Klaas Worp in K. Worp, “EP Wegener (1908- 
1958) (2)," Mainzer Beobachter, published 5 Aug 2020. Accessed 27 Mar 2021. https:// 
mainzerbeobachter.com/2020/08/05/e-p-wegener- 1908-1958-2/). They, too, deserve further 
study. 
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with a date in the late fourth through fifth centuries, as the transversa charta 
format reappears for letters in the late fourth century, according to Sarri.!ó 
The identification of the individuals named here presents a few possibili- 
ties in these centuries, but as of the present data available, there are no 
attestations of the pair in an obviously patronymic construction. The names 
corroborate a date to the fourth to fifth centuries CE, with the name Dot- 
Páupov being especially well attested in those centuries (TM Names 3302; 
Atôvpos is attested to a lesser extent, see TM Names 2834). The issues at 
stake in this letter are unclear due to the lack of context of Phoibammon 
and Didymos's situation, a consequence of time and survival. The edition 
is as follows: " 


P.Berk. inv. 148 Hx W=14.5x8cm Unknown provenance, 4th-5th c. CE!* 


(m.1) 16 ógonót1 pov Kai 
TYUMOTATO ratpi Avdvuw 
vacat Goipàppov. 

Tapavta ÕEĞÁLUEVÓG Lov 
5 TO ypáupata ur] PEANONS 
oyATOaL AÙTOÙS dia TÅG 
ELIS TPOMAEDG. 
édsCunv at, 
KÜPLÉ LOD TATED. 
10 éEpp@obat oe sdyouar 
TOAAOIS x póvotc, 
déon[Ot]a uov nócep. 


1 tt Wegener sonóty: a smaller delta overwrites a taller, wider delta po^ 
pap. 2 tumotátot Wegener 3 Ooipógpov: long final nu overwrites a smaller nu 
7 npopüceowc: long final sigma 8 ÉdeEaunv: large epsilon written over the begin- 
ning of a smaller one atta: long final alpha 11 xpóvoig:longfinalsigma 12 po 


pap. 


16 See A. Sarri, Material Aspects of Letter-Writing in the Graeco-Roman World (Berlin 
2018) 113. 

17 The transcription is entirely Wegener's, except where I have indicated. 

18 Wegener dated this papyrus to the fourth/fifth c., likely on palaeographical grounds. 
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der Sri pom Sa AV. mes Xia sen 


und. uncia Mc 
! Ta diGnécA pos mi 
Toetestéeos margi YET 
e Pap pov. 
Tapaote Acte tvés pes 
s tA Meere pi SOSA. 
DARSE adtods Dui vis 
pas meqéStox . 
tdtZápyy KUTA, 
wópiÉ pou n&xtp- 
TI ipasa St £0xopat 
Torts xpoverc, 


StS nida pow nátEp. 


Ne dena. ond mesh sahinad plas as Qua ipe 
DRIN CIN PN au i Lake La, my La Ail 


A. S Wigan . 
—Á 


Figure 2: E.P. Wegener's transcription of P.Berk. inv. 148, courtesy of 
the Center for the Tebtunis Papyri, The Bancroft Library, 
University of California, Berkeley. 


“To my lord and most honored father Didymos, from Phoibammon. 
Immediately upon receiving my letter, please do not bother them on my 
account. I received them, my lord father. I pray for your good health for 
many years, my lord father.” 


] This form of address is well-documented in the Byzantine era. The 
use of superlatives and flattering adjectives (such as kóptoc and ó£onota) 
as epistolary adjectives is also a common feature of opening formulae and 
originates from Latin epistolography.!? Where Wegener read an iota adscript 


1% Sarri (n. 16) 48, n. 210, notably citing: J.N. Adams, Bilingualism and the Latin Lan- 
guage (Cambridge 2003) 76-84; E. Dickey, "Kopie, 6&onota, domine. Greek Politeness 
in the Roman Empire," JHS 121 (2001) 1-11; E. Dickey, “Latin Influence on the Greek of 
Documentary Papyri: An Analysis of Its Chronological Distribution," ZPE 145 (2003) 
249—257; E. Dickey, “Literal and Extended Use of Kinship Terms in Documentary Papyri, " 
Mnemosyne 57 (2004) 131-176; E. Dickey, “The Greek Address System of the Roman 
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Figure 1: P. Berk. inv. 148, courtesy of the Center for the Tebtunis Papyri, 
The Bancroft Library, University of California, Berkeley. 
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in ta, this is simply the delta of 5gondty that was overwritten with a neater 
delta. 'The larger delta 1s connected to the omega, surely written first with- 
out lifting the kalamos pen off the page. The smaller delta was written over 
the larger one, since the ink in the smaller delta is darker and the letter 
more legible. 


2. Wegener's reading of an iota adscript here is simply the tail of the 
omega in vijiocáco that leads into the pi of napi. 


3 The use of ekthesis in the address of Greek letters is attested from 
the Ptolemaic period.”° The later layout of a multi-line address in which 
the second line is indented is attested from the fourth century?! 


5 This is a prohibitive subjunctive with a complementary infinitive. 
This phenomenon is explained in Mandilaras, The Verb $563.? 


6 abdtobc: Phoibammon asks his father not to bother a certain group 
of people for him, the most likely meaning behind the prophasis is that 
Didymos was about to bother" an unknown party of people responsible 
for sending something to Phoibammon. 


8 édeEGpnv adté: The meaning behind at here is unclear. The things 
Phoibammon could have received include shipment of goods, as the verb 
édeEapnv is common in receipts from this period. Unfortunately, the exact 
meaning cannot be known at this time. 


9 There is a faint paragraphos above this line, possibly erased. It may 
also be an ink smudge from a rewritten kappa in kópé. The word aùtá 
refers to the matter(s) Didymos was going to “bother” some people about, 
which was most likely goods or money. 


10 The form of subscription from lines 10-12 is similar to other let- 
ters of the Byzantine period in which forms of the phrase éppóo0ot oc 
EVYOLOL MOAAOIC ypévois are followed by a vocative valediction with a 
superlative. Parallels can be found in P.Corn. inv. 127 (fifth/sixth c. CE with 
Kúpte pov Ttuuotote), and P.Oxy. 59.4004 (fifth c., with kópie tuta te 


Period and Its Relationship to Latin," CQ 54 (2004) 494—527; E. Dickey, “Latin Influence 
and Greek Request Formulae," in T.V. Evans and D. Obbink (eds.), The Language of the 
Papyri (Oxford 2010) 208—220. 

20 Sarri (n. 16) 115. 

?! See BGU 4.1082, e.g. 

2 B.G. Mandilaras, The Verb in the Greek Non-Literary Papyri (Athens 1973). 
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ddeAge). The adoption of this closing formula éppóo0at £y opo likely 
occurred in the first century, and it is accepted that this shift was influ- 
enced by Latin epistolary formulae.? 

The hand in the subscription (IL. 10—12) is noticeably different from 
the main hand. There are two possible explanations for this. Either it is a 
more rapid version of the main hand that is hastening to write the closing 
remarks of the letter, or the letter is written by a scribe and this subscrip- 
tion is the autograph of the actual sender of the letter.” Both possibilities 
remain plausible. 


Appendix 
Von Scherling Papyri from Maggs Catalogue 11 


The following is a list of papyri from Maggs catalogue 11 along with 
abridged descriptions. The pieces transcribed by Wegener must be from 
von Scherling's collection, since E.P. Wegener worked so closely with 
him. However, for the other papyri listed, the links to von Scherling and 
Wegener (if any) are unclear. The descriptions and notes in the catalogue 
occasionally omit names of transcribers and associated researchers, and 
thus concrete links to von Scherling and Wegener are not sound. This 
volume was rather difficult to obtain, and thus these descriptions may aid 
in future research and identifications. Every effort was made to find papyri 
matching these descriptions, but at times the description of the papyrus 
is quite vague, and thus I have noted their publication status as “vague 
description, likely unpublished.” 


No. 1: Unpublished. Description and transcript by E.P. Wegener, 
likely von Scherling’s papyrus. Unknown G number. 

Fragment of a letter, second/first c. BCE, from Sarapion to Aruotes, 
sealed with a cord and clay seal with a double portrait of a man and woman. 
An image of this papyrus is included in the Maggs catalogue on the front 
cover. Only the upper left portion of the papyrus is preserved, 6 partial 
lines of Greek. No size given. 


?5 Sarri (n. 16) 48-49, citing in particular the work of PJ. Parsons for this: PJ. Parsons, 
“Background. The Papyrus Letter," Didactica Classica Gandensia 20/21 (1980-1981) 3-19. 
See also above citations (n. 19). 

24 For autographed subscriptions and scribal writing, see chapter 6 in R.S. Bagnall and 
R. Cribiore (eds.), Women's Letters from Ancient Egypt, 300 BC-AD 800 (Ann Arbor 
2008). 
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No. 2: Unpublished. No description or transcript by E.P. Wegener, 
unclear if the papyrus is von Scherling's. Skeat worked with Wegener on 
a publication in 1935, but there is no evidence he worked for von Scher- 
ling. This papyrus would interest him in his chronology of the Augustan 
period. Unknown G number. 

Transfer of a loan, Oxyrhynchus, Pauni, 30th year of the reign of 
Augustus. Much attention is given to this fragment in the Maggs cata- 
logue, since it dates to the year of 1 BCE-1 CE. The papyrus is 32 lines 
of Greek, and T.C. Skeat gives an extensive description: "The deed 
is executed by a woman named Tanetbeuis, with the guardianship of her 
husband Achilles, in favor of her daughter, Berenice, and the loan is stated 
to be of a hundred and ten (?) drachmae. The original loan appears to 
have been contracted by a son of Tanetbeuis (and therefore a brother of 
Berenice), named Zoilos, and there is a reference to the registration of 
a contract (perhaps the original contract of loan) in the record-office of 
Oxyrhynchus, in the 28th year of Augustus, month Epeiph (25 June- 
24 July, 2 BCE). There is also a reference to occupation of a “room on 
the second [floor of a house] belonging to the borrower" (11.16—17), and 
the original contract of loan may have provided for free occupation of 
the room in lieu of interest; for an example of this type of document 
from Oxyrhynchus, see Oxyrhynchus Papyrus no.1641." 80 x 90 mm, 
between glass. 


No. 3: Unpublished. Description and transcript by E.P. Wegener, likely 
von Scherling's papyrus. Unknown G number. 

Census declaration from 15 Feb. 33 CE written on behalf of an illit- 
erate person. Contains the census-oath formula pte éxigevov pte AXE- 
&avó(péa) uNntEe Pouatov oikeiv, vel sim. Beginning is lost, contains 
description of inhabitants and part of the oath above. An image of this 
papyrus is included in the Maggs catalogue as “plate IL" but was not 
provided to me in the scan by Maggs. The description emphasizes that 
the papyrus dates to around the crucifixion of Jesus and the conversion 
of the apostle Paul and notes further that there is “demotic writing" at 
the bottom of the recto and some on the verso. 150 x c. 70/40 (unit of 
measurement not specified, likely mm.) 


25 See T.C. Skeat, The Reign of Augustus in Egypt: Conversion Tables for the Egyptian 
and Julian Calendars, 30 B.C.—14 A.D. (München 1993). 
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No. 4: Unpublished. Description and transcript by E.P. Wegener, likely 
von Scherling's papyrus. Dreweatts photocopy identifies as von Scher- 
ling G.543. 

Payment of rental, 12th year of Claudius (53 CE), between sons of 
'Oposovg and 'InnaXoc. Likely from Arsinoite nome. The Maggs cata- 
logue emphasizes that this was a few years before Paul's letter to the 
Galatians was written. An image of this papyrus is included in the Maggs 
catalogue as “plate III,” but was not provided to me in the scan by 
Maggs. 60 x 100 mm. 


No. 5: Unpublished. No description or transcript by E.P. Wegener, 
unclear if the papyrus is von Scherling's. 

Partial repayment of a loan, 10th year of Domitianus (91 CE), con- 
taining 21 lines of Greek. No transcription, but rather an unattributed 
description: “The original contract of loan is referred to as a deed with 
six witnesses. Debtor is Onnophris, the son of Harphesis; creditor is Horus, 
a freedman and his (wife?) Taharpagathes." 150 x 38 mm. 


No. 6: Vague description, likely unpublished. Description and tran- 
script by E.P. Wegener, likely von Scherling's papyrus. Dreweatts photo- 
copy identifies as von Scherling G.509. 

Second century CE petition from priests to a strategos of the Herak- 
leides division of the Arsinoite nome. Similar description to no. 1502 
in Rotulus 2. 19 lines of Greek, top margin preserved, broken at the left 
and bottom. Lines 10 onward have "cross-strokes through the writing.” 
140 x 78 mm. 


No. 6A: Unpublished. No description or transcript by E.P. Wegener, 
unclear if the papyrus is von Scherling's. 

Payment of 600 drachmai “by Pabous (?) son of Horus (?)." Dated 
to the 18th year of Marcus Aurelius and Commodus (178 CE), mentions 
Soknopaiou Nesos. 6 lines of Greek in “cursive script.” 225 x 135 mm. 


No. 7: Unpublished. No description or transcript by E.P. Wegener, 
unclear if the papyrus is von Scherling's. 

Rental account payments. Written in the 22nd year of Commodus 
(182 CE), 14 lines of Greek “rapid cursive" in three columns, the middle 
column is only one entirely preserved. Unattributed description: “Recto 
contains an account of payments of land, the village Bakchias being 
mentioned and land belonging to Alexandrians. Payments are made by 
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Ptolemaios, the son of Harphesis, Deios, the son of Zoilos, etc. Verso 
contains an account of rental received on Tybi 8 of the 22nd year of Com- 
modus, with proper names, viz. Peteresis, Sisois, Mythos, Orsenouphis, 
Thoulis." 135 x 195 mm. 


No. 8: Unpublished. Description and transcript by E.P. Wegener, likely 
von Scherling's papyrus. Unknown G number. 

Petition to the prefect, probably concerning the appointment of the 
basilikos grammateus, mentioned at line 5. Dated to the late second cen- 
tury, 7 lines of Greek. 55 x 80 mm. 


No. 9: Vague description, likely unpublished. No description or tran- 
script by E.P. Wegener, unclear if the papyrus is von Scherling's. 

Letter from the second or third century CE. Described as twelve lines 
of Greek, “very defective." 100 x 85 mm. 


No. 10: Vague description, likely unpublished. Description and tran- 
script by E.P. Wegener, definitely von Scherling's papyrus. Rotulus 5 
attests von Scherling G.206. 

Fragment of a contract for "partnership," two lines of Greek, third c. CE. 
Listed in Rotulus 5 (1949) 37 as no. 2202, G.206. (See Worp and Dekker, 
BASP 49 [2013] 184; see also in the table in Bakker, Bakkers, and Worp, 
[n. 3] 45.) 20 x 110 mm. 


No. 11: Published above, P.Berk. inv. 148. Description and transcript 
by E.P. Wegener, surely von Scherling’s papyrus. Dreweatts photocopy 
identifies as von Scherling G.502. 

Letter from Phoibammon to his father Didymos, fourth/fifth c. CE. 
E.P. Wegener's translation is typed and included: “To my lord and much 
esteemed father Didymos from Phoibammon. As soon as you have received 
my letter please do not bother them on my account. I have received it, 
my lord father. I pray that you are in lasting health, my lord father." This 
translation is identical to Wegener's on the document accompanying the 
papyrus (see fig. 2). 


No. 12: Unpublished. Description and transcript by E.P. Wegener, 
likely von Scherling's papyrus. Unknown G number. 

Greek letter from Victor to the Deacon Johanne, mentioning a request 
to “forward enclosed letters" to Boethus and Victor, who are in “Ala- 
bastrine," and to a certain Silvanus. Greek, fifth c. CE, 9 lines, first two 
lines are fragmentary. 106 x 293 mm. 
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No. 13: Unpublished. No mentioned description and transcript by 
E.P. Wegener, but surely von Scherling’s papyrus. Listed in Rotulus 6 as 
von Scherling G.29. 

Collection of “Gold-Tax”, recto preserves the names of taxpayers, 
and the verso the myriads of denarii paid. Fifth c. CE. Listed in Rotu- 
lus 6 (1952) 35 as no. 2453. (See Worp and Dekker, BASP 49 [2013] 186; 
see also table in Bakker, Bakkers, and Worp [n. 6] 44, where it is inad- 
vertently listed as from Rotulus 7.) 80 x 80 mm. 


No. 14: To be published, P.Berk. inv. 149. Part of Dreweatts lot. 
Description and transcript by E.P. Wegener, surely von Scherling's papy- 
rus. Dreweatts photocopy attests as von Scherling G.555 (maybe 655? 
The handwriting is faded.). 

Fragment of a letter from Cynopolis, sixth c. CE. 5 lines of Greek. 
65 x 110 mm. 


No. 15: Unpublished. No description or transcript by E.P. Wegener, 
unclear if the papyrus is von Scherling's. 

A “homiletic or liturgical text”, seventh c. CE, 22 lines of Coptic, 
a few "small portions of a number of other lines", in dark brown ink in 
“large uncial script", verso blank. Four large fragments, the largest is 
“about 200 x 250 mm,” one smaller fragment in small pieces. The Maggs 
catalogue notes that “the text which is underlined contains a quotation 
from Matthew 16:24." It is unclear when or how the line(s) are under- 
lined. The fragments are in plexiglas. 


No. 16: Unpublished. Description and transcript by E.P. Wegener, 
surely von Scherling's papyrus. Rotulus 5 attests as von Scherling C.29. 

Coptic contract and oath to work for one year, signed by the scribe 
Constantinus and one Georgios son of Cyriacus, seventh/eighth c. CE. 
Listed in Rotulus 5 (1949) 46—47 as no. 2255. (See Worp and Dekker, 
BASP 49 [2013] 202.) Dekker says this papyrus was mentioned in a letter 
by Wichita State University's rare books collector Robert Aitchison, but 
was not purchased.”° 110 x 150 mm. 


26 Worp and Dekker write that “one of von Scherling's contacts was Robert T. Aitchison, 
‘an artist, collector, bibliophile and map maker’ in Wichita (Kansas, USA), who showed an 
interest in Greek and Coptic texts. Judging from his correspondence, which is kept in Wich- 
ita State University, Aitchison certainly purchased three Coptic papyri in about September 
1956, two months after von Scherling's death (16 July). Their present location is unknown." 
(Worp and Dekker, BASP 49 [2013] 194.) 
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No. 17: Vague description, likely unpublished. No description or tran- 
script by E.P. Wegener, unclear if the papyrus is von Scherling's. 

A list of workmen, seventh/eighth c. CE, *about 20 lines" of Greek, 
mounted between glass. 335 x 80/200 mm. 


A LEASE OF A VINEYARD FROM THE LATE ANTIQUE 
HERMOPOLITE NOME (BL PAPYRUS 2871)* 


T Federica Micucci, University of California, Berkeley 


Abstract. — Edition of a fragmentary contract for the lease of a vineyard 
in the Hermopolite nome, dating from the summer of 593. Some of the text's 
personal names and toponyms are of particular interest. 


Keywords: Hermopolite nome, tenancy, viticulture 


The fragmentary text edited below is a contract for the lease (uto00- 
otc) of a three-aroura vineyard in the Hermopolite nome: only the word 
xopiov survives in 1. 13 to describe the object of the lease, but the adjec- 
tive àunxgAiwóv must have followed in the lacuna at the beginning of 
1. 14. The duration of the lease is unknown but was undoubtedly more 
than one year; see further 1. 12 n. Although only the beginning of the text 
survives, Hermopolite vineyard leases often involved a sharecropping 
arrangement (Teilpacht), with the yield divided equally between the lessor 
and the lessee, as e.g. in P.Heid. 5.352 (Herm.; 558) or P.Giss. 1.56 (Herm.; 
seventh century? cf. CPR 30, p. 114, n. 146). See further A. Jórdens, 
P.Heid. 5, chapter V, esp. the table on pp. 233-238, and p. 256, and eadem, 
“Die Agrarverhältnisse im spätantiken Agypten," Laverna 10 (1999) 122— 
126. 

The names of the parties involved are only partly preserved: the les- 
sors, Elisabet and Helladia (a rare name; see 1. 6 n. $2), were two sisters 
of now unknown parentage (tais sdyeveotütai, l. 6, with 1. 7 n.) from 
Hermopolis. The lessee, whose name is lost but who almost certainly was 
an dure ovpy6c, originated from the Hermopolite village of Magdola 
Mire and, more specifically, from a farmstead called “place of Gerontios, " 
attested as such for the first time in this text (for these points see further 


* A complete manuscript of this article was found among Federica Micucci's files 
after her untimely death. With the consent of her husband and parents, Todd Hickey 
submitted it to this journal to be considered for publication and responded to the refer- 
ees’ reports. He thanks the journal’s editor and referees for their useful comments and 
Nick Gonis for additional advice. Any deficiencies that remain should be ascribed to 
Hickey. 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 59 (2022) 185-193. 
© American Society of Papyrologists/Peeters. doi: 10.2143/BASP.59.0.3290991 
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1. 9 n.). The location of the vineyard itself was also recorded, given that 
a place “of Aphous" is mentioned, but the preceding lacuna obscures the 
details: see 1. 15 n. Supralineations, long horizontal strokes suggestive of 
the overstroking most typically found on Egyptian-language toponyms, 
were placed above both the “place of Gerontios" and that “of Aphous”: 
see further 1. 9 n. 83. 

The text is written in a proficient and sloping cursive typical of the 
sixth century. The papyrus, medium brown in colour, is complete on 
the right but breaks off at the bottom and on the left; as the upper edge 
is irregular, the margin at the top may be imperfect too. The writer left 
no blank space on the right, to the extent that the final letters of the last 
word in lines 10-11 and 15 were superscripted. The fabric of the frag- 
ment is well preserved, displaying only a few insect holes, especially 
on the left-hand side. The writing runs parallel to the fibres. The back 
is presumably blank, given that the fragment is mounted on cardboard. 
Comparable leases usually carry an endorsement (Hicfoois + details), 
which could have run parallel to the fibres in the missing portion of our 
papyrus. 

The British Museum formally accessioned the papyrus in December 
1930, but it was acquired before then.! Although the archival materials 
in the British Library that I have consulted do not record when it was 
bought, three major purchases of Hermopolite papyri were made by the 
British Museum through the Reverend Chauncey Murch in 1901, 1903, 
and 1906.? Our document may have been part of one of these batches, 
put aside like other fragments in these lots and then numbered at a later 
stage, following their transfer from the Museum's Department of Egyp- 
tian Antiquities to its Department of Manuscripts, where the Greek papyri 
were kept.? 


! The register of papyri in the British Library records that it was transferred from 
the Museum's Department of Egyptian Antiquities to its Department of Manuscripts and 
numbered on 30 December 1930 along with Papyri 2860—2900. This lot is miscella- 
neous and includes documents of the early Roman and Byzantine periods with varied 
provenances. 

? The aforementioned lots correspond to BL Papyri 884-1178 (1901), BL Papyri 1200- 
1520 (1903), and BL Papyri 1545-1753 (1906). Another possible source is the Myers 
lot (BL Papyri 835—878), which entered the Museum in 1900 but stemmed from pur- 
chases made earlier. For Ch. Murch (1856-1907), an American missionary and collector, 
see M.L. Bierbrier, Who Was Who in Egyptology? (London 2019) 332; for W.J. Myers 
(1858-1899), a British army officer who began collecting after being posted to Egypt, 
idem, 335. 

3 *[O]ther fragments": e.g. BL Papyri 1847-1872, accessioned only in 1910, but orig- 
inally part of the 1901 and 1903 lots. 
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BL Papyrus 2871 H x W = 15 x 13 cm Hermopolite nome, 
25 July-12 August 593 


1 [ft év dvopatt told koptov Kai óonótov Inood Xpiotod 
[tod 0209 xai o]otíi]poc fuov. Bacikeias Tob 0gztotátovo 
[piov ógonótov] Praoviov Mavpikiov Néov TiBepiov tod 
[aimviov Adyobot]ov Abtokpátopoc étouc évôekütov Meoopn 
5 [ c. 12 ] 6o0gkótngc ivó(1ikciov)o(G). 
[AbpnAtatc "EXia]Bet koi “EAAadig tais ebyeveotataig 


[ c. 14 ] àxó vabtng THs EppovroAitov 
[napa c. 15 Jv Hpaoiov untpòs TtvovOtag 
[ c. 10 ànó énoi]xtoo kañovpévov tórov I £povtioo 


10 [nediov kouns Mayóó]Aov Mipn toù ‘Epnourokitov vo “où”. 
[óuoAXoyà Exovoias kai] ad0a1pétOs uepio0000a1t rap” bw Ov^ 
[Eni x-et xpóvov Xoyi]Gónevov Gn kapnov THs oov O(E@) 
[xpetokatógkátnc] ivd(iktimv)o(c) tò brapyov uiv yaptov 
[äurelikdv toópvtov &]v GVOTHOEL åpovpõv TPLOV 

15 [ c. 18 ] Aoobtoc obv outoic Siapdpo ic^ 


1 incov 3 qAaoviou 5 iva? 12 cov? 13 WAS brapxov byt 


*[In the name] of the Lord and Master Jesus Christ, our [God and] 
Saviour. In the reign of [our] most godly [master], Flavius Mauricius 
Novus Tiberius, the [eternal August]us Imperator, eleventh year, Mesore 
[day], twelfth indiction. 

“To [Aurelia Elisa]bet and [Aurelia] Helladia, the most noble [daugh- 
ters (?) of NN], from this (city) of the Hermopolites, [from NN son (?)] 
of Prasis, mother Tinouthia ..., [from] the hamlet called “place of Geron- 
tios” [in the territory of the village of] Magdola Mire in the Hermopolite 
nome. [I acknowledge that of my own free will and] choice I have leased 
from you [for a period of x years], reckoned from the produce of the, God 
willing, [thirteenth] indiction, the [productive] vineyard that belongs to 
you consisting of three arouras [located in (?) ...] of Aphous with various 
plants ...” 


1-2 év dvopatt toļð Kvpiov xai ózonótoo "Inood Xpiotoi. For 
this Christian invocation, introduced by the emperor Mauricius and first 
attested in September 591, see R.S. Bagnall and K.A. Worp, Chronological 


* Information kindly provided by Peter Tóth (Curator of Ancient and Medieval Manu- 
scripts in the British Library). 
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Systems of Byzantine Egypt? (Leiden-Boston 2004) 100, 102, 290 (for- 
mula 1). The earliest dated Hermopolite document bearing this invocation 
remains P.Stras. 4.190, of 27 July 592. 

The omicron in Xptotov seems to be a correction over another omicron 
of smaller size. 


2-4  fBaoikeias tod Asiotátoy kA. This is the most common regnal 
formula of the emperor Mauricius in Hermopolite texts: see CSBE? 262, 
no. 7. 


3 Daaoviov Mavpikiov Néov Tifepiov. In Hermopolite texts, 
Néov could appear before or after Tipepíov, or it could be omitted: see 
CSBE^ 262, 265. 


4 [Abdyotot]ov Attoxpétopos. The omission of kai between 
Adyobotov and Abtokpóxopoc is recurrent in contracts from Hermopolis, 
Antinoopolis, and Aphrodite. For contemporary Hermopolite parallels, see 
SB 16.12866.2 (583), 12867.2 (584), P.Stras. 4.190.4 (592), SB 16.12868.2 
(592/593), BGU 19.2827r°.4 (595), and SB 6.9586.3 (600). 


5 [ c.12 ]ó900gkótng ivó(ucciov)o(c). The contract was drawn 
up in the month of Mesore (25 July-23 August) of the eleventh year 
of the emperor Mauricius, which ran from 13 August 592 to 12 August 
593. Given that the reference to the twelfth indiction (593/594) sets our 
papyrus in 593, the contract must have been written sometime between 
1 and 19 Mesore (25 July-12 August) of that year: see the discussion in 
K.A. Worp, “Some Late Byzantine Papyri from Hermopolis," CdÉ 59 
(1984) 144. This is the first Hermopolite text that can be securely dated to 
593. SB 16.12868, which also dates from the eleventh year of Mauricius, 
does not preserve the indiction and, consequently, may have been written 
either in 592 (eleventh indiction) or 593 (twelfth indiction): see Worp, 
ibidem. 

The day was presumably spelled out in full, as in other contemporary 
Hermopolite texts, such as BGU 12.2205.3 (590), P.Stras. 4.190.5 (592), 
SB 6.9586.4 (600), and BGU 12.2206.5 (591—602). In view of the length 
of the lacuna, and under the assumptions that no other word was present 
and that the line was not indented, the best options are &rvakaiógkátr and 
OKTOKALOEKATH, but ÉKKOÔEKÜTN, THELOKALOEKATH, TEVTEKOÔEKÜTN, or 
évveako1dekätn cannot be ruled out. If this list of possible supplements 
is complete, the date range of the document is limited further, specifically 
to the period 6-12 August 593 (excluding 7 August, i.e. the too-long teo- 
OUPEOCKALOEKATY). 
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6 "EAoao]pez. Just a hint of the beta, the end of its ligature to epsilon, 
is present; the much rarer alternatives, Aleet (TM Nam 28364), Deuret 
(TM Nam 30461), and Kamaleet (TM Nam 28328) would have left more 
traces. Elisabet (TM Nam 9242) is attested in the sixth to eighth centuries, 
especially in papyri from Aphrodite. 


— "EXXaóíg. The name is extremely rare in the papyri: it is attested 
only in P.Sorb. 2.69.111.D.8 (Herm.; 618/619 or 633/634), 6(1à) 'EAXaótac 
éhe(v0épac) Méprov ôtow(ntod), but it seems unlikely that we are deal- 
ing with the same person. In addition, the name occurs in SEG 50.1568, 
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an ivory comb of the fifth or sixth century from Antinoopolis, now in the 
Louvre (inv. E 11874), containing the acclamation of Helladia and the blue 
faction: see L'art copte en Égypte, 2000 ans de christianisme (Paris 2000), 
p. 222 and fig. 277. The masculine 'EXA.óótog is much better attested, 
mostly in papyri from Hermopolis and Oxyrhynchus. 


— Tadic ebysveotétaic. On the use of the epithet £bygvgotótr, mostly 
applied to women of middle social standing, see K.A. Worp, “Edyevé- 
otatoc,” ZPE 109 (1995) 181—186. 


7 | c.14 |]. The father's name must have appeared in the lacuna. 
Usually we find Ovyatpi/Ovyatpáorv followed by the name of the father, 
which here would have to be very short without prior abbreviation. êK 
natpóç + name is also attested: see e.g. BGU 17.2685.5—6 (Herm.; 585). 


— TÒ TabTHS ts "EpuounoAi Ov. The first omicron in “Eppov- 
TMOAIT@V seems to have been made larger. For this phrase, occurring in a 
handful of other Hermopolite contracts from the sixth century, see e.g. 
BGU 12.2202.4 (565) and 19.2837.3 (582). 


8 [mapa c.15 Jy IIpaoíov. If the preposition was abbreviated 
(cf. e.g. P.Herm. 34.6), [n(apà) c. 18 Jy IIpaotov. Given that the 
grandfather's name is not usually provided in contemporary Hermopolite 
contracts, IIpaotov should be the father's name, and we can perhaps restore 
[vio]} IIpaotov. The name, in any case, is not common. Trismegistos sug- 
gests Prasis as its nominative (Nam 8215), and though a declension of 
-16, -iov, -(o, -tv is perfectly plausible (cf. Gignac, Gram. 2.25), the texts 
hitherto attesting the name do not offer much illumination. P.Ant. 3.189.7, 
17 (sixth or seventh century) has IIp&otv, but P.Kóln 12.491.4 (Herm.; first 
half of the eighth century) has the indeclinable IIpaoiov. The other docu- 
ments are nonresponsive. A Ptolemaic outlier, UPZ 2.180a.33.5 (113 BC), 
has only the nominative (IIpGotc), while the edition behind SB 26.16682.3 
(Herm.; fifth century) prints IIpaot(ov) without comment. P.Jand. 3.39.11 
(fifth or sixth century), with IIpáo1tog in the ed. pr., in fact has ITpaodtoc 
(thus the digital image). 


— "[wowOíac. Hitherto attested only in P.Bodl. 1.38.2 (Apoll. Hept.; 
sixth or seventh century in ed. pr. but note BL 12.40, indicating an earlier 
date), P.Hamb. 3.222.6 (Herm.; sixth or seventh century) and SB 6.9595.8 
(Herm.? cf. BASP 56 [2019] 289; seventh century). It is a variant of the 
name Tinoutis (TM Nam 12562), which occurs in some twenty Hermopo- 
lite papyri. 
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9 [c. 10. aurehovpyoù suits the space well and seems all but inevi- 
table for a vineyard lease with this one's context: cf. e.g. P.Heid. 5.352.4 
(Herm.; 558), P.Select. 16.3 (Herm.; sixth century [BL 8.200]), SB 16.12866.6— 
7 (Herm.; 583). Other conceivable supplements, such as ópuopnévov 
(with no preceding métier), are much less convincing. 


— émnoi]kíou xaAovuuévou tónov Tepovtiov. An émoíktov with 
this exact name is otherwise unknown, but a Hermopolite énoiktov 
Kepovtiov appears in SB 26.16737.3 (sixth or seventh century). This 
has been localized in the southern part of the nome (cf. e.g. M. Drew- 
Bear, “Deux documents byzantins de Moyenne Égypte," CdÉ 54 [1979] 
288-289), though another settlement Cepovtiov, recorded in the Arab- 
period fiscal account P.Lond. 5.1763/1.9, seems to have been north of 
the city (thus CPR 30, p. 113). TM Geo 9004 treats these settlements as 
one and the same. A location north of the city is required for our émot- 
Ktov (see |. 10 n.), and it thus may correspond to the epovtiov that 
the editor of CPR 30 indicates (ibid.) was “alla zona in cui si trovava 
Sinarchebeos.” 

It is non-Greek toponyms that typically have supralinear marks in late 
antique documents from the Hermopolite; cf. e.g. SB 14.12131.10 (553), 
SB 16.12867.12 (584)? and BGU 19.2788.4 (607/608). Here (and in 1. 15), 
the supralineations may serve to indicate that the proper noun is not func- 
tioning as a personal name. 


10 [nedi@v kouns Mayso]A@v Mipn. Supplemented exempli gratia, 
based on BGU 19.2788.4 (607/608), yempyoc àn[o] Énowxeiov Kovta 
n£0íov KOLNS MayócXov Mipf] tod “EppovroAitov vopob. Alterna- 
tively, [Ev ngów4101 kóuns Mayóó]Aov Mipn may be considered: cf. 
e.g. P.Hamb. 3.222.15-16 (sixth or seventh century), £v t£01601 Ths ati] 
Kxóunis] | Mayé@A@v Mipñ. In this case, however, we would have to 
assume compression of the letters. 

For the village of Magdola Mire (TM Geo 2961), see M. Drew-Bear, 
Le nome Hermopolite. Toponymes et sites (Missoula 1979) 160—163. Most 
recently, a summary of the discussion about the possible vicinity of this 
village to Thynis (TM Geo 2923), located to the northwest of Hermopo- 
lis, has been offered by A. Free, “Die Lebenswelt von Hermopolis Magna 
am Beispiel griechischer Papyri der rómischen Zeit," in M.C. Flossmann- 
Schütze, A. Free, and F. Hoffmann (eds.), Weltentstehung und Theologie 


5 Supralineation is not mentioned in the ed. pr., but the online image shows a series of 
short dashes above the place name. 
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von Hermopolis Magna III. Alltag und Religion — Funde aus Stadt und 
Nekropole (forthcoming), footnote 5.6 Note also CPR 30, p. 116. 


— vo-povd’. Here, in the following line, and in line 15, the final word 
was completed by adding the outstanding letters supra lineam rather than 
by starting a new line. For something similar, see e.g. P.Lond. 3.1012 
(Herm.; 633). 


12. [éri x-et xpóvov Xoyi]Gópevov ånò kapræv. Given the length 
of the gap, only a short compound will fit here: the best option is proba- 
bly ótetfj, but we may also consider tpieth and éEaetH. For this formula, 
typical of Hermopolite leases running more than one year, see R. Ast, 
“BGU XVII 2685: An Eleven-Year Lease?" ZPE 156 (2006) 144. 


13 [tpsetokatógKótnc] ivô(ixtiwv)o(s). The crops would have been 
of the following indiction, which began in May. The upcoming indiction is 
usually accompanied by a participle such as £iotobong or ue Aodon, but 
obv 0z6 alone is also common; cf. e.g. BGU 17.2685.11 (Herm.; 585), tS 
obv O(e@) nutus ivd(iKtiwvoc). 


13-14 10 dnépyov piv xoptov KTA. For the details usually included 
in the description of the object of the lease, see P.Heid. 5.352.7 n. 


14 [dunerixov Coépurov &]v ovotóost. The supplement å&unrediKóv is 
secure, as the term xœpiov is usually determined by this adjective in Her- 
mopolite leases dating from the late fifth to the seventh century. Discussion 
of the usage of the term y@piov as “vineyard” prior to the Islamic con- 
quest has been offered in T.M. Hickey, Wine, Wealth, and the State in Late 
Antique Egypt (Ann Arbor 2012) 41—44; see also R.S. Bagnall, “The Date 
of P. Kell. I G.62 and the Meaning of ywpiov,” CdE 148 (1999) 330-332. 

For Goóqutov, which suits the space perfectly and, in any case, seems 
the only viable supplement, cf. P.Giss. 1.56.6—7 (Herm.; seventh century?), 
yoptov dureriKov | Goóo[v]c[ov] v ovotácst à povpov óoov éotiv, 
as well as SB 4.7369.9 (Herm.; 512). For the expression £v ovotdoét, 
"consisting of," mostly occurring in Hermopolite vineyard leases, see 
P.Oxy. 82.5331.12-13 n. 


— tpt@v. Over both fau and omega there is an angular curve with a 
downward-pointing apex; something similar but not identical seems to 
be present over the tau of xpiov in BGU 19.2784.5. The meaning of these 
signs remains obscure. 


6 I thank Alexander Free for kindly sharing his chapter prior to publication. 
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15 [ c.18 ]Açpodroc. The supralineation suggests that this was 
a place name (cf. n. 9 $2 above), apparently the location of the vine- 
yard itself. The gap may have contained [ô1akeiuevov &v/nepí], as e.g. 
in P.Coll.Youtie 2.89.12 (Herm.; 485) and P.Giss.1.56.9 (Herm.; seventh 
century?). An “irrigated parcel [ópyavov] of Aphous" is known from 
P.Lond. 3.1003.9 (562-563), &]k to(d) A£ylo]uévo(v) ópyávo(v) Apodtos. 
This was situated in the territory of the village named Pesla that Drew- 
Bear (10 n.), 250, indicates was north of Hermopolis and near Sinageris, 
i.e. a fair distance from the origo of our tenant. For additional discussion 
of the location of the Hermopolite settlements named Pesla (subsumed 
under TM Geo 2950), see B. Kemp in J. Faiers (ed.), Late Roman Pottery 
at Amarna and Related Studies (London 2005) 36 (but oddly suggesting 
that the papyri indicate that it was “a paired settlement, with one part on 
each bank of the river"). 


— ùv Qvtoic diapdpotc’. Typically followed by additional details 
about what the plot of land included. 


APOSTROPHES BETWEEN DOUBLE CONSONANTS 
BEFORE THE THIRD CENTURY CE 


Nicholas E. Wagner Duke University 


Abstract. — The paper aims to reevaluate the evidence for the use of the 
apostrophe to separate double consonants before the third century CE, by 
offering an overview of the papyri which possibly attest this practice before 
this date and discussing in detail each case. 


Keywords: apostrophe, geminates, third century, writing practices, pale- 
ography 


Use of the apostrophe to separate double consonants has long known 
to be rare in papyri before the third century CE. Yet the available research 
on the topic is rather limited and no one to date has attempted to assess the 
evidence en bloc.! Moreover, some of the evidence cited before this cen- 
tury turns out, upon verifying the sources, to be ambiguous. My goal in 
this paper is simply to reevaluate the evidence presented thus far and to 
provide readers with an up-to-date list of texts securely dated or dateable 
before the third century that attest this phenomenon. 

Most cited are the four examples in Turner and Parsons's GMAW?.? 
Their first reference is ay’yopipetc in BGU 3.715.5 (101/102 CE; fig. 1). 
While the ink does resemble an apostrophe, it sits above and between ay 
rather than the expected position above y or x or between these letters. 
One solution is to read the ink as a smooth breathing (so Gyyoptpgic). 
But this reading may be no less plausible than the apostrophe, since to 
my knowledge there is no single text containing a smooth breathing that 


! [n addition to E.G. Turner and P.J. Parsons, Greek Manuscripts of the Ancient World 
(London 1987) 11, evidence for apostrophes between consonants is amassed in W. Crónert, 
Memoria graeca Herculanensis (Leipzig 1903) 18; Gignac, Gram. 1.162—165; J.-L. Fournet, 
“Les signes diacritiques dans les papyrus documentaires grecs," in N. Carlig et al. (eds.), 
Signes dans les textes. Continuités et ruptures des pratiques scribales en Égypte pharaonique, 
gréco-romaine et byzantine (Liège 2020) 151—152. — My thanks to William A. Johnson 
and Peter van Minnen for their helpful comments and suggestions. 

? Turner and Parsons (n. 1) 11, n. 50. 

? Turner and Parsons cite this example from Crónert (n. 1) 18. The ed. pr. prints the 
ink just as it appears on the papyrus, but the editor does not comment on its purpose. 
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can be firmly dated before the third century.^ This first example is there- 
fore uncertain. 


i 


Ent ie 


fu a 
Fig. 1: BGU 3.715.5 (ay yopıpoıc or àyyopuupic?). 
Image from https: //berlpap.smb.museum/ 


Eie id su 


Turner and Parsons's second and third examples are secure: read 
ay’ ynov (so ed. pr.) in P. Mich. inv. 6871.9 (184/185 CE; fig. 2) and read 
emevey Koci (so ed. pr.) in SB 14.11342.11 (193 CE; fig. 3)? I pass over 
their fourth example (P.Oxy. 42.3013.30), since it is dateable solely by pale- 
ography (they prefer the second century). 


sS 


Fig. 2: P.Mich.inv. 6871.9: ay’ ynov. 
Image from https://quod.lib.umich.edu/a/apis. 


* This shape of smooth breathing is closest to Turner and Parsons's “Form 2" in (n. 1) 
11. There is presently no exhaustive study of spiritus lenis in the papyri. See Fournet (n. 1) 
158, n. 62 on the available research. I have only been able to locate two texts containing 
smooth breathings that may date before the third century. Both texts are paleographi- 
cally dated. The first is P.Col. 8.199 (1-2 CE?): 1 r|top (pap.), 2 si (pap.). These breathings 
belong to Turner and Parsons's “Form 2" and both sit above and just after the letter to be 
marked. I have checked the breathings against the high-resolution image available at http: // 
papyri.info/. The second text is P.Yale 2.96 (2 CE?): col. 1.8 óricOzv (pap.), 18 ÉkAvec (pap.), 
col. 2.1 dpa (pap.), 5 àp' (pap.), 10 ávóp' (pap.). These breathings belong to Turner and 
Parsons's “Form 1" and they sit directly above the letter to be marked. I have checked the 
breathings against the high-resolution image available at https ://findit.library.yale.edu/. 

> P.Mich. inv. 6871 is one of three duplicate copies (P.Mich. inv. 6871-6873). P.Mich. 
inv. 6871-6872 are referenced in the apparatus for P.Petaus 86 (= P.Mich. inv. 6873). 
Gignac, Gram. 1.162, also cites the apostrophe in P. Mich. inv. 6871. P.Mich. inv. 6872 is 
lacunose where we expect the apostrophe (1. 12), while P.Mich. inv. 6873.11 clearly reads 
avynov. Initially, I had wondered whether, like in P.Mich. inv. 6873, what we are seeing 
in P.Mich. inv. 6871 is not IT, but NI’, in which case the supposed apostrophe is actually 
the raised second leg of v. But since in P. Mich. inv. 6871 there is no cupping of the second 
leg of v, which is common in this hand, and the ink in question sits much higher than the 
second leg of v elsewhere on the papyrus, the apostrophe appears to be indisputable. 
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| OP Wm ES ee de cmo Po PS o "E 
Eee ee R T oa- A ici PED PCS a RUE E CE 


Fig. 3: SB 14.11342.11 (enevey’ koci). 
Image from https://ww w.onb.ac.at/. 


In an earlier publication, Parsons, in addition to citing the aforemen- 
tioned BGU 3.715, references amvy'yeoc in SPP 22.2.22 (fig. 4). This 
papyrus is now securely dated to 207/208 CE (see BL 5.144) and in any 
case the alleged apostrophe is almost certainly ligaturing from y to #.° 


Fig. 4: SPP 22.2.22 (amvy'xgoc). 
Image from https://ww w.onb.ac.at/. 


Cairncross and Henry have already addressed three of the above ref- 
erences in their introduction to P.Oxy. 82.5299 (BGU 3.715, P.Petaus 86, 
SPP 22.2) and they rightly question Gathercole's more recent reference to 
QA" Xov in CPR 15.3.5 (11 CE; fig. 5). What Gathercole takes (following 
the ed. pr. by Wessely) as an apostrophe I might read as a hook or dec- 
orate flourish, which, because the writer was working quickly, was not 
joined precisely with the upper part of the second oblique. A similar hook 
above the second À is more successful, but there too a close look reveals 
the hook floating just above the second oblique. Messeri Savorelli comes 
to the same conclusion in the most recent edition of the papyrus.? On the 
other hand, while there are large hooks atop X elsewhere on the papyrus 
(cf. figs. 6—7), only in aAA«t are the hooks detached and thus it seems 
best to leave open the possibility of the apostrophe. 


6 PJ. Parsons, “Review of Cavallo, Ricerche sulla maiuscola biblica," Gnomon 42 
(1970) 379. 

7 S. Gathercole, “The Earliest Manuscript Title of Matthew's Gospel (BnF Suppl. 
Gr. 1120 ii 3 / P4)," Novum Testamentum 54 (2012) 229. Gathercole cites the papyrus 
as P. Wess. Taf. Gr. 6,7. He also references BGU 3.715, P.Petaus 86, SB 14.11342, and 
SPP 22.2 (incorrectly cited as second century), on which see above. 

8 Gathercole is unaware of the newer edition (CPR 15.3). Messeri Savorelli writes in 
the apparatus: *aA^Xot pap., ma il segno non è una una diastolé fra le due consonanti (cosi 
Wessely), bensi un lapsus di scrittura: un tentativo di allungare la seconda obliqua del primo 
lambda." 
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Fig. 5: CPR 15.3.5 (Q^ Xo or aAXo). 
Image from https://digital.onb.ac.at/. 


Fig. 6: CPR 15.3.1 (Aeyet). 
Image from https ://digital.onb.ac.at/. 


Fig. 7: CPR 15.3.4 (ueyañov). 
Image from https: //digital.onb.ac.at/. 


So far as I know, Fournet is the only other commentator to have offered 
possible examples of this use of the apostrophe in papyri securely dated 
before the third century.? Excluding those already cited by Turner and 
Parsons, Fournet references five texts. The earliest is what Fournet and the 
editor read as o€vpvy’ yov in P.Turner 17.3 (69 CE; fig. 8). Although the 
ink is somewhat faded, an apostrophe is surely present above and between 
yy (the papyrus is damaged where we expect the apostrophe in o€vpvy- 
yov at line 6).!° 


Fig. 8: P.Turner 17.3 (o€vpvy’ yov). 
Image from http://www.bl.uk/manuscripts/. 


? Fournet (n. 1) 151-152. 

'0 At first glance, I was tempted to read the apostrophe as nothing more than curling at 
the upper left of the y. But since this letter is written without any such flourish elsewhere 
on the papyrus and, moreover, the ink in question is separated from the upper left of x by 
a distinct gap, the apostrophe seems to be secure. 
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Next chronologically is aA-Awc (pap.) in O.Claud. 1.165.8 (c. 100- 
120 CE; fig. 9). The editor, Bülow-Jacobsen, writes with hesitation: “the 
dot may be an apostrophe.” Because in this hand p looks like two over- 
laid lambdas (cf. fig. 10), Fournet further suggests, plausibly in my view, 
that the dot may be intended to prevent the reader from a misreading.!! 
If Fournet's suggestion is granted, the dot would not, strictly speaking, 
serve the same purpose as the apostrophe. I would not, however, rule out 
the apostrophe since there is not to my knowledge evidence elsewhere of 
this practice of placing dots between letters. 


pe E he 


Fig. 9: O.Claud. 1.165.8 (à Xoc). 
Photo (IR) courtesy of Adam Bülow-Jacobsen. 


Photo (IR) courtesy of Adam Bülow-Jacobsen. 


Next is P.Kóln 5.229.36 (178 CE; fig. 11): both the editor and Fournet 
read pet ttov. While the right half of the top bar of the first t appears to 
have worn away, the apostrophe is plainly visible. 


ost DR RE APE DOE REM 


Fig. 11: P.Köln 5.229.36 (uev viov). 
Image from https://papyri.uni-koeln.de/. 


Finally, three other texts cited by Fournet date to the late second or 
early third century, each of which unambiguously attests an apostrophe 


!! Fournet (n. 1) 151. 
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between geminate consonants: juc'voyic in P.Marm. recto (term. post 
quem 191 or 215 CE) col. 11.17 (fig. 12), 19, 33, col. 12.8; £y yovov in 
P.Turner 26.12 (195-198 CE; fig. 13); mapay’yeAAevy in PSI 13.1357.13 
(199/200 CE [see BL 8:410]; fig. 14); and an riavoc in BGU 7.1617.24 
(198 or 227 CE? [see BL 7:21]; fig. 15). 


Fig. 12: P.Marm. recto col. 11.17 (uit’taytc). 
Online image from https://digi.vatlib.it/. 


Fig. 13: P.Turner 26.12 (ey yovo). 
Image courtesy of Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript Library, Yale University. 


E p 


mF | m T: x, : yi 
oi Dau ec 218 LL 


Fig. 15: BGU 7.1617.24 (an’muavoc). 
Image from https://berlpap.smb.museum/. 


To the above examples, I would add rapay’yeikac in SB 16.12239.10 
(192 CE; fig. 16), ey’«Anpatoc in P.Ryl. 2.116.1 (194 CE; fig. 17), and 
ey y[v]nvov in P.Rainer Cent. 63.14 (198 CE; fig. 18). 
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Fig. 16: SB 16.12239.10 (napay yguU.ac). 
Image from https://ww w.onb.ac.at/. 


Fig. 17: P.Ryl. 2.116.1 (ey kAnuatoc). 
Image from https://luna.manchester.ac.uk/. 


r 


Fig. 18: P.Rain.Cent. 63.14 (y y[v]nxov). 
Image from https://ww w.onb.ac.at/. 


I would also point to three less secure examples from around the same 
period. The earliest is Jayy[, possibly Jay’y[ (so ed. pr.), in CPR 17b.7.11 
(184—185 CE [see BL 10:60]; fig. 19). The second and third letters are 
uncertain and, though the ink above and between these two letters looks 
like an apostrophe, there is also ink above the first letter (nearly resem- 
bling a circumflex), which further leads me to question the presence of the 
apostrophe. 


Fig. 19: CPR 17b.7.11 QayyL or Joy" y[). 
Image from https://ww w.onb.ac.at/. 


The second example is axvyygoc (pap.) in BGU 2.627.fr1.15 (c. 192— 
200 CE [see P.Worp 21.9-11 comm.]; fig. 20). An oblique is indeed 
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present above x (supposed an apostrophe in the ed. pr.). But because the 
oblique sits much further above the word than expected and in fact it is 
closer to the line above, I am inclined against reading the oblique as an 
apostrophe. 


LUE A ^ 


Fig. 20: BGU 2.627.fr1.15 (axvyysoc). 
Image from https: //berlpap.smb.museuny. 


Lastly, the editor of P.Mich. 11.623 (188—190 CE [see BL 7:115]; fig. 21) 
reads 1A’ tato in |. 4 (verso). But the alleged apostrophe is almost cer- 
tainly the left half of the top-bar of +. 


Fig. 21: P.Mich. 11.623 (putato or pir’ tato). 
Image courtesy of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


In summary, the earliest evidence for use of the apostrophe between 
double consonants is the lone outlier in P.Turner 17 (69 CE), followed 
just over a century later by the examples in P.Kóln 5.229 (178 CE) and 
P.Mich. inv. 6871 (184/185 CE). P.Turner 17 could support dating docu- 
ments that attest this use of the apostrophe to significantly earlier than 
is commonly recognized. Three other possible, but ultimately uncertain 
examples (CPR 15.3, O.Claud. 1.165, BGU 3.715) may also attest this 
practice earlier than expected and perhaps even as early as the beginning 
of the first century CE (CPR 15.3). Still, the available evidence (see table 
below), in so far as it can be trusted to reflect normative writing practices 
in Egypt, indicates that this usage was exceedingly rare in documents until 
the final decades of the second century and thus the claims by Turner, 
Parsons, and others remain valid to this day. 
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Text Apostrophe Date (CE) 
CPR 15.3 uncertain 11 

P.Turner 17 certain 69 
O.Claud. 1.165 uncertain 100—120 
BGU 3.715 uncertain 101/102 
P.K6ln 5.229 certain 178 

CPR 17b.7 uncertain 184—185 
P.Mich. inv. 6871 certain 184/185 
P.Mich. 11.623 unlikely 188-190 
P.Marm. recto certain after 191 or 215 
SB 16.12239 certain 192 

BGU 2.627 fr. 1 uncertain c. 192-200 
SB 14.11342 certain 193 

P.Ryl. 2.116 certain 194 
P.Turner 26 certain 195-198 
P.Rainer Cent. 63 certain 198 

PSI 13.1357 certain 199/200 
BGU 7.1617 certain 198 or 227? 


A TRIFLE, REPRISED: 
BRITISH LIBRARY SCHOOL TABLET ADD MS 34186(1)(2) 


William A. Johnson Duke University 


Abstract. — Detailed investigation of two schoolroom tablets in the British 
Library reveal additional aspects of the life story of these artifacts. Earlier 
publications did not mention the reverse sides of the two tablets, one of which 
has legible writing. Legible writing at the bottom of MS 34186(1) has also 
not been previously reported, nor have the partial erasures on both tablets 
which are part of their story. The analysis brings to light several interesting 
details about teacher-student interactions, shows the presence of trisyllabic 
as well as disyllabic syllabification exercise, and challenges the view that 
the use of double guidelines for elementary copying exercises is established 
ancient practice. 


Keywords: wax tablet, elementary education, aphorism, syllabary, mathe- 
matical exercise, teacher-student interactions 


The wax tablet inventoried as Add MS 34186(1) in the British Library 
(formerly in the British Museum) is almost certainly the most commonly 
reproduced wax tablet from a school context, and thus an unusually influ- 
ential witness to our impression of ancient school texts. A glance at the 
Figure 3 will conjure to mind how familiar this tablet is — many of us will 
have first come to know it from the reproduction in Eric Turner's Greek 
Manuscripts of the Ancient World, and it has been reproduced many times.! 
That tablet, published by description in 1909 and with a transcription as 
P.Lond.Lit. 253, is one of a pair of tablets. The other, a matching tablet also 
complete and in excellent condition, is inventoried as Add MS 34186(2), 
published only in 1991? Both tablets contain one side with the wax intact 


! No. 4 in both the original 1971 edition (Princeton) and the revision by Peter Parsons 
from 1987 (London). For a convenient list of reproductions, see R. Cribiore, Writing, Teach- 
ers, and Students in Graeco-Roman Egypt (Atlanta 1996) 271, and the bibliography in the 
British Library catalogue for the entry, http://www.bl.uk/manuscripts/FullDisplay.aspx?ref- 
Add MS. 34186, accessed March 28, 2021. 

? Tablet 1 back (Side 1B) was described in a brief paragraph at the end of F.G. Kenyon, 
“Two Greek School-Tablets," JHS 29 (1909) 39 and transcribed (incompletely) in P.Lond. 
Lit. (1927) by H.J. Milne as no. 253. For Tablet 2 front (Side 2A), see W.M. Brashear, “A 
Trifle," ZPE 86 (1991) 231—232. Trismegistos catalogues the two tablets as TM 61495. 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 59 (2022) 205-220. 
© American Society of Papyrologists/Peeters. doi: 10.2143/BASP.59.0.3290993 
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(a) Tablet 1, Side 1A (a) Side 1B 


(c) Tablet 2, Side 2A (d) Side 2B 


Fig. 1: Conspectus. Tablet 1 = B.L. MS 34186(1), Tablet 2 = B.L. MS 34186(2). 
© The British Library Board. 


and the writing almost entirely legible. The physical features of the tablets 
allow us to put them in order (see evidence below), such that the two sides 
with wax intact would have faced each other in the manner of a diptych. 
In what follows I will refer to the side of Add MS 34186(1) without intact 
wax as Side 1A, and the side with wax as Side 1B; for Add MS 34186(2), 
the wax-intact side will be Side 2A, and the reverse Side 2B (Fig. 1). Side 
1A has almost entirely lost its wax but has some (previously unremarked) 
legible remains (m1). Side 1B contains a schoolmaster's model text (m2) 
consisting of two lines in iambic trimeter, which were then copied twice 
by a student in an alphabetic hand (m3); at the bottom is another line (pre- 
viously unnoticed) in what appears to be a different hand (m4). Side 2A 
contains a set of multiplication tables in a rapid, experienced hand (m5), 
followed by a syllabification exercise in a hand that appears to match the 
alphabetic hand (m3) on Side 1B.? 


3 For the terminology “alphabetic hand” and “rapid hand" see Cribiore (n. 1) 112; and 
cf. her comments on Tablets 1 and 2 at pp. 271-272. 
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"Chalking" (White Paint) 


The first goal of this note is to be sure viewers of these tablets under- 
stand what they are looking at. Many will be aware of the antiquarian habit 
in the Victorian period and spilling well into the last century of "restor- 
ing" the original red paint of Roman inscriptions by adding red paint to 
the lettering.^ But white paint was also deployed for this unfortunate habit. 
In the Vindolanda Museum, for example, two inscriptions discovered dur- 
ing the antiquarian era of the site (1.e. before the excavations) have white 
paint added to make the inscription visible. The habit was not confined 
to antiquarians: the Serabit Sphinx in the British Museum with its strik- 
ing transitional “proto-Sinaitic” writing has its famous inscription painted 
white in this way; the current curator of the papyrology collection of 
the British Library, Peter Toth, tells me that this practice is referred to as 
“chalking” (since chalk is sometimes used before photographing inscrip- 
tions on dark materials like slate), and was once a common practice. It is 
thus uncertain whether the white paint *chalking" on the faces of these wax 
tablets was added by the original owner prior to its acquisition in 1891, or 
by the British Museum staff." 

It may well be that many of the learned audience of this journal readily 
understand the matter of chalking, but that it is worth remark is beyond 
doubt. The distinguished papyrologist and long-time curator of the papyrus 
collection at the Agyptisches Museum in Berlin-Charlottenburg, William 
Brashear, mistook what he was seeing when, in 1991, he published Side 2A 
under the title “A Trifle” (whence the title of this note). Undoubtedly 
working from a photograph, Brashear writes that in the syllabification exer- 
cise part of the tablet “the epsilon [of 0&ov in line 4], vaguely discernible 
in [the plate in the publication by] Stuart, is no longer visible in Dilke."? 


^ Restoring the original Roman red lettering has been a common if increasingly contro- 
versial practice: see L. Keppie, Understanding Roman Inscriptions (Baltimore 1991) 15, 
40-41. 

5 Roman Inscriptions of Britain (RIB) 1699, Altar dedicated to the Veteres, inv. 
no. unknown; per R/B found in ca. 1830 among “loose stones at Vindolanda fort”; similar, 
and alongside in the museum, is RIB 3334 (forthcoming), Altar to the god Moguns and 
the Genius of the place, inv. no. unknown. 

9 To be clear, the white here and on the examples given above is clearly paint and not 
chalk. I use “chalking” as a convenient technical term for this phenomenon. 

7 Milne in P.Lond.Lit. 253, followed by Brashear (n. 2), mistakenly gives the acquisition 
date as 1892. On the acquisition, see further below. 

8 See n. 2. 

? Brashear (n. 2) 232. Stuart = D.M. Stuart, The Boy through the Ages (New York 1926) 
63; Dilke = O.A.W. Dilke, Mathematics and Measurement (London 1987) 16 and pl. 7. 
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But the epsilon is undamaged and clearly visible on the wax tablet today. 
What changed between the plates in Stuart (published in 1926) and Dilke 
(1987) was that the white paint flaked off, as it has in several other places 
on the tablet (as, for example, off part of the first alpha and the entirety 
of the middle alpha in column 1, line 1 of Side 2A). 

The chalking is important for the interpretation of these tablets in at 
least two respects. (1) It misleads viewers into thinking that what is 
chalked is all that remains of the writing on these tablets. There is in fact 
other writing, and additional ruling as well. The final line of Side 1B, 
evidently not something left after an imperfect erasure but not painted 
by our “chalker,” goes unremarked in the literature. (2) The chalking was 
thickly applied, which obscures the reading in a couple of places, and 
makes it difficult to judge whether the chalked writing was similar in kind 
to the unchalked writing. Was the chalked writing finely inscribed, as 
are the unchalked remains at the bottom, and thus part of the same round 
of this exercise? Or was it more heavily inscribed, thus from a different 
round of the exercise? Were the remains under the chalking completely 
clear, or, as in the case of an unchalked syllabification exercise in Side 2A 
at line 8, were the remains in part obscure? The chalking makes it impos- 
sible to judge. 


Provenance, Discovery, Physical Features 


There is little information on the provenance. The British Museum 
purchased three tablets from Rev. Greville John Chester on 9 May 1891, 
two with school exercises, which are assumed to be the two under con- 
sideration here. (Thanks to Dr. Peter Toth for supplying this information 
from the British Library written records.) Chester was a friend of Flinders 
Petrie, and like Petrie, an “indefatigable explorer and collector" from 
1865 to his death in 1892. Many of his purchases were made on behalf 
of the British Museum. In the latter part of his career as an explorer, his 
activities centered around Egypt. But he explored far and wide in the Mid- 
dle East, so the Egyptian provenance is probable but no more than that.!° 

We thus know nothing of the circumstance of discovery, but one can 
surmise that the two tablets were found together, such that the two faces 
with extant wax faced one another and thus were protected. In any case, 


10 On Chester, see G. Seidmann, “The Rev. Greville John Chester and ‘The Ashmolean 
Museum as a Home for Archaeology in Oxford,” Bulletin of the History of Archaeology 16 
(2006) 27-33; quote from p. 29. 
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the wax has almost entirely disappeared from Side 1A, which also con- 
tains an inset designed to hold wax. Side 2B, the reverse of Side 2A, is 
bare wood, without an inset for wax. It appears then that Tablet 2 was 
the final tablet in whatever series formed the notebook, and that Side 2B 
functioned as a back cover. As is usual, each tablet is made from single 
piece of wood; that is, the inset is formed by chiseling out and smooth- 
ing, not by adding a frame around the edge. 

It is worth remark that two pairs of holes have been drilled so as to 
be able to fasten or hang the boards with a cord. The landscape orien- 
tation as shown in Figure 1 has two holes at the bottom which however 
were plugged with wood (as one can see most clearly on Tablet 2). The 
holes at the top (as shown in Figure 1) are then a later addition. One 
can guess that the reason for the change would be to hang the tablet up 
(as a model?).!! As we'll see, there are reasons to believe that the life of 
these tablets started as a codex, with the original set of holes — those now 
on the “bottom” — used for binding cords to hold the tablets together. 
The tablets themselves would have been originally held and used in por- 
trait orientation. 

The size of the two tablets, roughly 26 x 18 cm, is large compared with 
the many Latin examples from anaerobic contexts in Britain and northern 
Europe.'? There are, however, several parallels for size among other school 
tablets from Egypt, which seem to have been used to similar purpose, as 
notebooks and ersatz blackboards.'? 


11 On hanging up school tablets, see P. van Minnen, “A Late Antique Schooltablet at 
Duke University," ZPE 106 (1995) 177, n. 17. 

12 Anaerobic contexts have produced dozens of well-preserved wooden tablets. See 
R.S.O. Tomlin, Roman London's First Voices: Writing Tablets from the Bloomberg Exca- 
vations, 2010-14 (London 2016) 25-26 for an analysis of over 250 tablets with full width 
or height from Bloomsberg, where only a dozen fall outside the range of 11-17 cm wide 
and where the tablet heights cluster around 11 cm. At Vindonissa, while far fewer survive 
to full width or height, tablets show a normative range of 12.5 to 15 cm for the width and 
7 to 12 cm for the height, with maximum width of 17.7 cm and maximum height of 12.4; 
see M.A. Speidel, Die römischen Schreibtafeln von Vindonissa (Brugg 1996) 23-24. 

13 Egyptian wax tablet examples also show the smaller format characteristic of the 
north, but the larger format (220 cm) is common, as seen in the following school texts or 
writing exercises: TM 62664 - Cribiore no. 381 (24.2 x 10.6 cm), TM 65308 (37 x 17), 
TM 59789 = Cribiore no. 182 (27.6 x 21.4), TM 68798 (25 x 14), TM 64298 (23 x 19), 
TM 64299 (21 x 17), TM 64313 (22.3 x 16.7), TM 64463 = Cribiore no. 146 (30.5 x 17.5), 
TM 65210 - Cribiore no. 320 (21 x 11.5), TM 63314 - Cribiore no. 200 (26.5 x 12.3), 
TM 64825 (26 x 12.5), TM 35129 (21 x 10), TM 65245 (24 x 13), TM 64365 = Cribiore 
no. 400 (22 x 15.5), TM 65009 = Cribiore no. 408 (21.5 x 13.5), TM 65105 (23 x 13.7). 
Dimensions are taken from K.A. Worp, A New Survey of Greek, Coptic, Demotic and 
Latin Tabulae Preserved from Classical Antiquity (Version 1.0, 2012), Trismegistos 
Online Publications 6. 
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Tablet 1 


BL inv. Add MS 34186(1) W x H (in landscape orientation) = 26.0 x 17.6 cm 
wax inset area, Side 1A: 23.5 x 15.5 cm 
wax inset area, Side 1B: 20.9 x 12.9 cm 


Side 1A 


Side 1A, the reverse to the well-known schoolmaster's exercise 
(= Side 1B), draws not even cursory remark in any publication. Side 1A 
has an excavated inset for wax with however a narrower frame around 
the edges than 1B: roughly 1—1.25 cm wide as opposed to ca. 2.5 cm. 
On this side only traces of the wax survive. High-resolution MSI does, 
however, allow us to read a partial line of a text that was scratched into 
the wood deeply enough to be legible. That line reads (Fig. 2): 


1 (mi) ].t[..]a&otcevós0gotc ].7t{[.xlJaxoic v è 0goic 


1 kappa is distinct, but ambiguous, since the separation of the strokes makes tc a possible 
reading 


If the reading Jaoic stands, xakoic seems inevitable (“... [for/among 
good and] evil men; but among gods..."). The contrast is perhaps between 
the condition of the gods, as being beyond good and evil, and the mortal 
condition. There are a variety of ways such a theme can play out: cf., e.g., 
passages like Odyssey 1.32-34, 4.235—236, or Solon, fr. 13.63—64. This 
then seems to be some model expression, unknown, not a trimeter as in 
1B, for a student to copy. If the gnome on IA is elegiac the pentameter 
caesura (or a new line) starts with &v dé Oeoîc; if hexametric, a new line 
starts with those words. 

The line of writing runs along the top of the narrow dimension, thus 
at 90 degrees from the writing on 1B, with the plugged holes (pretty well 
invisible because of the vestigial wax) at left and the unplugged holes to 
the right. That is, the writing was executed with the tablet held in portrait 
orientation, with the original binding cord holes at left. Letters are sepa- 
rately formed, but the hand is assured and rapid, writing a near-cursive 
form of epsilon. Faint scratches towards the bottom (in portrait orientation) 
suggest grid lines similar to the lines for the syllabification exercise found 
on Side 2A. 

In short, the traces on this side are consistent with use in a school 
context. 
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(a) Visible writing (MSD] t[..]Jaxoucevde8eo1c 


1 a KOLCE V 6 e O ceo ic 


Fig. 2: Tablet 1, Side 1A. Box marks location of the inset. 
MSI kindly provided by the British Library. © The British Library Board. 


Side 1B 


In addition to the highly legible “chalked” lines, Side 1B has partially 
erased entries still visible, unchalked and unremarked, that have interest- 
ing implications for our understanding of how the student performed this 
exercise; 1B also contains an unchalked, unnoticed line at the bottom, 
imperfectly ruled, with four letters. To help the reader follow the discussion 
I supply here a transcription, which corrects as well as augments Milne's 
transcription in P.Lond.Lit. 253: 
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1 (m2) cogovunapavópocnzpocógy ovcup DpovAiav 


2 NTOCLVELKNTOLCHLAOLCTICTELETOL 

3 (vacat) 

4 (m3) [og] [ov] 
5 opourapavôpocrpocôesyovcuiBovAiav 
6 [un] le] 

7 LN TOCIVELKNTOLCOLAOLCTICTEVETOL 

8 [..cuuBovaav] 
9 opovrapavdpocrtpocdsyovucvupPovAlav 
10 

11 LN TOCIVELKNTOLCOLAOLCTICTEVETOL 

12 (m4) £ T G=- € 


1 = Menander, Monostichoi no. 476 Meineke, who however emends npooðéyov to éKdé- 
xov 2 Another gnomic trimeter, author unknown 2,7,11 Read mictevete 5 The wax 
ends at the penultimate letter, and the white paint obscures whether the nu at the end is in 
fact scratched into the wood framing the wax inset, or is an addition by the “chalker” 
7 HICTEYETAI Milne 11 IIICIEYOTAI Milne 


The teacher (m2) writes two gnomai as a model (cogoO nap’ àvópóc 
Tpocdéxov coufBovkiav, “Receive favorably advice from a wise man"; pi] 
nüciv sik} toic piAotc nictevetse, “Don’t trust in just any old friend"). 
The first line is written above a single-ruled line and the second above a 
double-ruled line. Below, the student (m3) copies these out twice, famously 
omitting the model's (faint?) initial sigma™ in both copies, thus starting 
the first gnome with the nonsensical ogov. The student also writes with poor 
control over letter formation and spacing. The chalking gives the appearance 
that the student writes using the help of guidelines ruled at both top and 
bottom (unlike the teacher's model). This interpretation was part of the basis 
for Turner's 1965 note on “Athenians Learning to Write.” ! But above the 


4 The initial sigma in line one of the teacher's model is painted over, thus it is hard to 
tell how exactly the model looked to the student; but high-resolution MSI suggests that the 
sigma was more lightly inscribed than what follows. One BASP referee wonders whether 
the sigma might be a later insertion by the teacher, pointing to its smaller size. I think not: 
the letter begins at the left in alignment with the mu that starts line two, and we see vari- 
ability in letter size throughout the two lines of the teacher's model. 

5 Eric G. Turner, “Athenians Learn to Write: Plato, Protagoras 326d,” BICS 12 (1965) 
67—69. Turner used the tablet under consideration plus two other examples to argue that provid- 
ing parallel guidelines at top and bottom was normative teacher practice in antiquity, and that 
this, rather than tracing of letters, is what Plato's audience was to envision at Protagoras 326d. 
Turner is followed by P.J. Parsons, “Copyists of Oxyrhynchus,” in Oxyrhynchus: A City and Its 
Texts (London 2007) 268, commenting on our Tablet 1, Side 1B: “the pupil copies between 
two ruled parallels, which aim to produce consistency at the upper as well as the lower level”; 
so also id., City of the Sharp-Nosed Fish (London 2007) 143-144, in which Parsons cites an 
instructional text from the sixteenth century advising elementary students to proceed from 
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(a) Line 4, left (MST) oo[ (a) Line 4, right (MSID) Jav 


(c) Line 8 (MSI) cvupBovdAtav 


Fig. 3: Tablet 1, Side 1B. Boxes mark locations of the partial erasures 
(see insets). © The British Library Board. 


practice with double-ruled guidelines to single lines. There is, however, nothing in the Plato 
passage to resolve whether single- or double guidelines are in view. Using a single line as a 
guide in school tablets is amply exampled. As for Turner's other examples of double guidelines, 
one, P.Lond.Lit. 63 = TM 63841 is the wax tablet pictured in plate 4 of H. Diels, “Die Elegie 
des Possidippos aus Theben,” Sitzungsberichte der Königlich Preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin (1898) 860, which seems to show the usual single baseline guides: 
note that the top line (line 1) has no ruling line above it, and most lines (3, 4, 5 for instance) 
indicate that the writer orients to the bottom line without regard to the line above. For Turner's 
second example, wood tablet T.Berol. inv. 13234 = TM 63987, high-quality plates show 
no ruled lines at all (see S.F. Bonner, Education in Ancient Rome [Berkeley 1977] 61, fig. 10; 
W. Schubart, Das Buch bei den Griechen und Rómern, 3rd ed. [Heidelberg 1962] 41). 
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student's first chalked ruling line we can see a partially erased line (line 4), 
beginning with og[, that is also without sigma (Fig. 3a), and at the end Jav 
(Fig. 3b), neither with any signs of a ruled line above. Similarly, above 
the top chalked ruling line of the student's second attempt at this line, 
at line 8, we read at the end, faintly but securely, couBovaiav with faint 
traces of the letters preceding (Fig. 3c). 

At least in some earlier round of this exercise, it seems, then, that the 
student copied to a conceptual guideline that was the single ruled line at 
the bottom, single-spaced (as it were), in accordance with the teacher's 
model. In this earlier attempt the student may also have copied twice 
the number of verses. We know for certain now that the student copied 
the teacher's model for more than one iteration — not a surprise, but not 
observed before. Moreover, we now have reason to doubt what is com- 
monly reported, that in ancient school contexts teachers used pairs of 
guidelines, top and bottom, to assist elementary students in letter forma- 
tion. If, as it appears, our tablet is an instance of that, it is an outlier — the 
only example alongside many examples where a base line only is used as 
a guide.!f That the teacher intended to have the student orient the writing 
using guidelines above as well as below can certainly be doubted. 

Through these partially erased bits, we can also see that the student 
wrote a previous exercise (line 4) with the sigma of copoc already omitted. 
That, importantly, then tells us that neither teacher nor assistant stopped 
to review the exercise between attempts. It also suggests that there was 
no oral recitation of the written copy before erasing and copying again.!? 

What has made Tablet 1 (Side 1B) so widely cited is the electrifying 
example it provides of the writer with such feeble reading skills that s/he is 
unable to sort out the nonsense caused by writing opov rather than cogov 
at the front.'* Milne's transcription piles onto this narrative by reporting 
that the writer also wrote the non-sensical IIICTEYETAI for IIICTEY- 
ETAI in line 7 and the equally odd IIICIEYOTAT in line 11, an appar- 
ent demonstration that the writer could not read at all and had trouble with 
understanding which letter was which. But high-resolution MSI imaging 
proves beyond any doubt that the student wrote alpha rather than lambda 


16 See n. 15 for reasons to doubt the two other examples adduced by Turner, which are 
also the only examples cited by Cribiore (n. 1) 67. 

17 [n the idealized schoolroom scene of the late antique text known as the Hermeneu- 
mata, teachers and assistant teachers are constantly engaged in correction: see R. Cribiore, 
Gymnastics of the Mind (Princeton 2001) 15. The many mistakes in school texts on papyrus 
show, however, that “not all teachers were conscientious in correcting errors" (Bonner 
[n. 15] 177, with further examples in the notes). 

18 As is shown in other papyri as well: see Cribiore (n. 17) 169, n. 35. 
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in line 7. Though the white paint interferes, the MSI image also suggests 
that the writer did in fact manage a clumsy epsilon rather than theta in 
line 11; the paint entirely obscures whether the horizontal for the first tau 
in line 11 was included, but Milne's assumption that it was not is an over- 
reach. That the writer cannot read well is, however, true; and it is a telling 
detail that the same student is meanwhile also working on elementary syl- 
labic division (Side 2A).!° 

Finally, at the very bottom, below the last chalked line, Side 1B has 
an additional, unchalked ruled line, and several previously unnoticed 
unchalked letters that appear to be original, that is, unerased material 
(Fig. 4). The unchalked ruled line, as elsewhere on both tablets, appears 
more like an impression on the wax from a dull edge, distinctly less fine 
and sharp in comparison with the incision of the sharp stylus that has 
drawn the letters. That detail is interesting given a recent suggestion by 
Glynn Davis that the writing implement called a “bone rule" or “bone 
spatula" may have been used to impress straight ruling lines across the 
width of a wax tablet.?! Experiments in my shop using a replica of this 
bone implement (Davis's Type A) with a replica wax tablet (following the 
technical specifications of the Bloomberg tablets)” result in an impres- 
sion very much like that seen here. 

Along and slightly overlapping the unchalked ruled line at the very 
bottom are written four letters, of uncertain import, spaced along the full 
width of the tablet (line 12); the first and last letters are near the edges. 
The letters are distinct and do not appear to be remains from an earlier 
erasure. The first two of these letters, epsilon and pi, are written in a 
manner consistent with the alphabetic hand above (cf. the ductus of the 


19 Cribiore (n. 17) 177. On syllables practice as an early component of elementary 
education, see W.A. Johnson, “Teaching the Children How to Read: The Syllabary," Clas- 
sical Journal 106 (2011) 445—463. 

20 The same is true of the unchalked parts of the lines that form the table grid for the 
syllabification exercise on Side 2A. In general, wherever the paint does not obscure the 
stroke, one has impression of a dull ruling line not made by a stylus. Look for instance at 
the unpainted bits at the very far left edge of the student ruling lines on Side 1B. Two folios 
of the Louvre wax tablet set, T.Varie 24-25 (pl. 35-36) = TM 64510 = Cribiore no. 394 
(4th c. CE) show the same impression for its ruled lines, clearly not made with a sharp 
stylus, but impressed onto the wax with a dull edge roughly triple the thickness of the letters. 

?! Glynn J.C. Davis, “Bone Spatulate Strips from Roman London," Lucerna 51 (2016) 
6-12. Davis goes on to argue that this is not the “primary function” of these objects. For 
more on these multi-functional bone objects, specifically on their other possible uses and for 
a review of the evidence that they are writing implements, see my “Scribal Tools of the 
Trade: Bone Rules, Dividers, and Lamps as Writing Aids," in preparation. 

2 Tomlin (n. 12): for scientific analysis of wax, 284-286; wood species 6, 11—13; 
tablet size and type, 26. 
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(d) Far right, c 


Fig. 4: Tablet 1, Side 1B, bottom. Boxes mark locations of the 4 letters of 
line 12 (see insets). O The British Library Board. 


first epsilon in line 11 and the pi of npocózyov in line 9, though the pi 
in line 12 is more elaborated), but the writing is considerably more assured. 
The final letter is sigma with a long top stroke not in keeping with the 
oval style used by teacher or student. The third letter (6-) is odd. Perhaps 
a schoolboy playing around with sigma or stigma? In any case, a new 
hand (m4) has written these four letters along the bottom. At the bottom 
of a school tablet we expect something like a date, or a count of the num- 
ber of exercises written, or perhaps a name.” These four letters do not 
accord with those expectations, and remain of obscure import. 


Tablet 2 


BL inv. Add MS 34186(2) W x H (in landscape orientation): 26.2 x 17.7 cm 
wax inset area, Side 2A: 21.3 x 12.9 cm 


Side 2A 


Brashear's 1991 publication of Tablet 2 can stand, excepting remarks 
on partially erased remains; ruled lines that were partially chalked or not 


?5 See, e.g. T.Varie 4, 5, 6, 22, 38, 56; P.Leid.Inst. 15; T.Duke inv. 232 = Cribiore 
no. 95; T.Leiden Univ. Libr. Ms BPG 109 = Cribiore no. 386; T. Borely inv. 1564-67 = 
Cribiore no. 389; Louvre MND 552 L-K-I-H - Cribiore no. 396. 
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chalked at all; the fact of two hands, the second of which matches the 
alphabetic hand on Side 1B (m3); and the back (Side 2B), which Brashear 
does not mention. 

I include Brashear's transcription to make the discussion easier to fol- 
low, and to add the unreported content at the bottom of Col. 3. 


Col. 1 Col. 2 Col. 3 

1 (m5) a a a y a y (m3) |0ap [To 
2 B a p Y Pc up coc 
3 p pe Y y 9 00 ac 
4 B y gc y ò ap Oe [mV 
5 B 6 m y € 1€ 0a p coc 
6 B € t Y G um 

7 Boc ap y ¢ Ka 

8 p € 16 y n kó [traces] |Top  |cov 
9 Bon g y 9 x 
10 p O0 wm y v À 
11 B 1 K 


3.2 Brashear reads OYP | COC, perhaps rightly; the trace of the expected horizontal of 
initial theta is partial and faint. 3.3 Read 00 | ac? 


The multiplication exercise in columns 1—2 is written in an experienced 
hand that however shows no obvious affinity to the hand that wrote the 
model lines at the top of Side 1B (m2); the hand seems also not to match 
that of the scanty remains of Side 1A (m1). Given the evidence that the 
multiplication exercise was a repeated exercise (see below), this hand is 
either that of a more advanced student or of a teacher or teacher's assis- 
tant, perhaps engaged in an interactive exercise with the students (Teacher: 
“one times one equals what?" Student(s): “one”; T: “two times one?" 
S: “two”; T: “two times two?" S: “four”; and so forth, with the teacher 
writing out the results as they go). Column 3 contains a writing exercise 
in which the student divides words by syllables into a pre-fashioned table 
grid, first five disyllabic words beginning in theta, all but one of which 
(06pooc) occur in the //iad. These are followed by at least one trisyllabic 
example, also possibly Iliadic. The alphabetic hand (m3) matches that of 
the elementary student of Side 1B. 

There are many indications of the reuse of the wax surface, as one 
would expect. For the multiplication exercise in the two columns at left, 
the traces are indeterminate, although the faint but still visible gamma to 
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the left and slightly above the second column of the first line suggests that 
the gamma multiplication column (Col. 2) was written more than once. 
The syllabification table in column 3 was also a repeated exercise. Under- 
neath the chalked entries are indications that the exercise dividing words 
beginning with theta was repeated: both lines 2 (OYP | COC) and 3 (OQ | 
AC) have remains above the currently chalked entries that appear to start 
with theta. Close inspection also shows that the chalker did not follow 
the lines of the table to the full inscribed extent; the second and third 
verticals in fact extend to within two centimeters of the bottom, and there 
are two horizontal lines following the last chalked horizontal, which are 
also distinctly longer, extending close to the right edge of the wax (these 
ruled lines are partly visible as is, and partly visible as striations — slight 
grooves in the wax — when viewed under a raking light).?? That is, at one 
point in the life of this syllabification exercise, there were eight rather 
than five ruled grids on the right half of the tablet. The last of these, 
Col. 3.8, was the beginning of a previously unread trisyllabic exercise 
(which is why the horizontal rules are lengthened), and the last two syl- 
lables can be (hesitantly) read as [ ] | mop | cov,”° possibly then the epic 
word [£]ropcov (Il. 5.765). It is not clear whether this entry is co-temporal 
with the entries in Col. 3.1—5 or belongs to an earlier exercise, but the 
unchalked bottoms of the vertical lines are certainly from this iteration 
of the exercise and a continuation of the verticals above. It is also not clear 
whether the entries in Col. 3.6-7 are badly damaged, or whether 6—7 are 
a gap intended to signal the move from disyllabic to trisyllabic exercise.?" 


Side 2B 


Brashear, undoubtedly working from a photograph, did not mention 
that the back of the tablet is bare wood, without wax inset or writing. I 
take Side 2B to be the back cover of the set of tablets forming this note- 
book. To the left of the top right hole are a few legible characters scratched 
into the wood, perhaps a list of vowels: ] . gomi[. 


24 There are other suggestive traces as well, such as the bottom half of [.o] perhaps 
apparent above the current chalked pof at Col. 1.2; and another gamma visible to the left 
of the penultimate line of column two. 

25 Again, these wider impressions on the wax are consistent with an instrument like the 
bone rule, discussed above, and not consistent with lines ruled by a stylus. For a discussion 
of grid lines to form columns and tables on school exercise tablets, see Cribiore (n. 1) 76-77. 

26 The alternative reading [ ] | top | ov would violate a basic syllabification rule, but 
is not impossible. | 

27 For the scholastic habit of moving from writing two-syllable words to three-syllable 
words, see discussion and evidence in Cribiore (n. 1) 42-43. 
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The teacher's model lines are written in an upright bilinear large oval 
script that, if written on papyrus, would be typically dated to the late first 
or second century. Kenyon hesitantly offered a second-century date, which 
Milne and Turner (et al.) followed; Brashear did not offer a date. The large 
oval style of hand can be deployed for archaizing effect as late as the fourth 
century,” and the writing in any case is by stylus on wax rather than by 
calamus on papyrus. The more experienced hand on Side 2A could be from 
a range of dates if written on papyrus but does not show particularly late 
features.* It seems prudent to accept a broad range of possible dates for 
this unusual artifact, perhaps second to fourth centuries CE. 


Conclusion: The Life of the Notebook 


The two tablets studied here were the last two tablets in a notebook. 
Evidence from all periods of the tablets" life points to use in a schoolroom 
context, where the tablets could be conveniently passed around, or (later) 
hung up as a model using holes newly drilled for that purpose. Early in its 
life, it appears (Side 1A) that the notebook was used in portrait orienta- 
tion, using binding cords on the side. Later, the notebook seems to have 
been redeployed so that the users could write along the long side (in land- 
scape orientation), as is typical for tablets used in school contexts,*! and 
new holes were drilled to allow them to be hung on the wall. The tablets" 
final use was (1) by a teacher who wrote out a pair of maxims as a model 
and an elementary student who copied these out for writing practice with 
little or no reading comprehension (Side 1B); (2) by a teacher or advanced 
student practicing multiplication tables, perhaps viva voce with one or 
more elementary students (Side 2A); and (3) by the same elementary stu- 
dent responsible for the copying on Side 1B, who here (also Side 2A) 


28 Cf. e.g. Seider, Pal.Gr. vol. 2, no. 22, Turner, GMAW no. 28, cf. no. 62. A dated 
document with single-stroke alpha and two-stroke pi, but with exhibiting the same essential 
style is P. Mich. 3.202, 105 CE. 

2 Such as, for example, the case of P.Oxy. 3529, where the hand mimics a slightly 
different instantiation of the early oval style (see Turner, GMAW no. 62) but whose content 
guarantees a date no earlier than 307 CE. See B. Nongbri, God's Library: The Archaeology 
of the Earliest Christian Manuscripts (New Haven 2018) 69—70. My thanks to Adeline Har- 
rington for bringing this example to my attention. 

30 Look esp. at the forms of alpha, delta, and eta. 

31 Cribiore (n. 1) 67. 
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practiced writing by copying groups of disyllabic and trisyllabic words, 
divided by syllables, onto a pre-fashioned grid. 

Along the way, we have also discovered a few tidbits that help us under- 
stand better certain details of ancient schooling. Side 1B is the poster child 
for Turner's narrative that pairs of parallel guidelines at top and bottom 
were “often” ruled by teachers to help elementary students.* The evidence 
for that from our tablet turns out to be ambiguous and the two other exam- 
ples adduced for the phenomenon offer no evidence at all (see n. 15). Until 
better witness surfaces, we need to abandon the anachronistic narrative 
that providing double guidelines was normative teacher practice in antiq- 
uity. Side 1B also now shows, through previously unreported erasures, that 
the student wrote out the nonsense oov for coqov in a previous iteration 
of the copying exercise, which allows us to infer that the student's work 
was not checked before being told to repeat the writing drill. As mentioned 
just above, Side 2A seems to suggest that the use of the tablets alternated 
between teacher and student. 

We have, then, unlocked more of the life story of these two amazing 
artifacts with details that help animate our understanding of the ancient 
classroom. The newly observed four letters along the bottom of Side 1B, 
which one would expect to be a date or name or exercise count, remain 
a mystery unresolved. 


32 “Often”: Turner, GMAW no. 4; Cribiore (n. 1) 67, citing the same evidence, more 
cautiously says “occasionally.” 


NARRATIVES OF DISCOVERY: 
PETRIE, GRENFELL AND HUNT, AND THE FIRST 
FINDING OF THE OXYRHYNCHUS PAPYRI 


Roberta Mazza University of Bologna 


Abstract. — This article analyses contemporary sources concerning the first 
discovery of papyri at el-Bahnasa in 1896-1897 and argues that later accounts 
about the first season at the site depend too heavily on the official narratives 
written by Grenfell and disseminated in archaeological reports and newspa- 
per and magazine articles that aimed to sensationalize the achievement in 
order to foster subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, which sponsored 
the excavation. A close reading of more private archival material shows that 
the choice of excavating at Oxyrhynchus was less a decision of Grenfell and 
Hunt and far more the result of negotiations between different actors. Close 
readings of the journals of Flinders Petrie, who was the holder of the exca- 
vation concession, demonstrate that surveys he conducted before the arrival 
of the two papyrologists with the help of the brother of the local shaykh, 
Ahmed Sayed, were conducive to the great haul of papyri. While mainstream 
portraits of Grenfell and Hunt tend to mythologize their discoveries at Oxy- 
rhynchus, this article argues that this event needs to be framed in the wider 
colonial context and read as a collective complex achievement, with long last- 
ing and not always positive consequences. 


Keywords: Oxyrhynchus, Bernard P. Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, colonial- 
ism, William Matthew Flinders Petrie, Egypt Exploration Society 


Introduction 


The ancient city of Oxyrhynchus has become the most famous archae- 
ological site in the history of papyrology due to the sheer volume of frag- 
ments it has produced since the first season of excavation carried out there 
by William Matthew Flinders Petrie and his younger companions, Ber- 
nard P. Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt. Any introduction to papyrology has 
a section devoted to Grenfell and Hunt's discovery of hundreds of thou- 
sands of papyri in the ancient rubbish mounds covering the area at the 
outskirts of the modern town of el-Bahnasa on the western bank of the Bahr 
Yusuf. For instance, in his landmark Greek Papyri (1968) Eric Turner 
stressed the importance of the excavations of Grenfell and Hunt, sponsored 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 59 (2022) 221—258. 
© American Society of Papyrologists/Peeters. doi: 10.2143/BASP.59.0.30290994 
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by the Egypt Exploration Fund (nowadays the Egypt Exploration Society, 
from now on EEF and EES), as they opened a new phase in the chase 
for papyri. Instead of purchasing manuscripts on the antiquities mar- 
ket, the forefathers of papyrology understood that proper archaeological 
campaigns were needed in order to save as many documents as possible 
from future destruction and damage, including those inflicted by illicit 
digging. Oxyrhynchus, where Grenfell and Hunt worked first in 1896— 
1897, and again from 1902 to 1907, became the most prolific source of 
papyri.! 

In 2007, Peter Parsons published a splendid book on the ancient town 
targeted at a general audience, in which the tale of discovery is narrated 
once again. According to it, Grenfell and Hunt, at that time both fellows 
of Queen's College Oxford, set off for Oxyrhynchus, a site they had cho- 
sen for its fame as a centre of early monasticism, and therefore a promising 
source of early Christian papyri besides Greek literature. As many others 
before and after him, including myself, Parsons mainly based his account 
on the archaeological report that Grenfell published after the campaign.? 
A more critical approach to discovery stories has been recently taken by 
Brent Nongbri in his monograph on Christian books from Egypt. The 
volume has a chapter on the Oxyrhynchus material and offers a refined 
reading and interpretation, in particular, of the press reports that Gren- 
fell started producing very early on with a view to fostering sponsorship. 
Nevertheless, the narrative does not change: in Nongbri's account too, 
Grenfell and Hunt remain the sole discoverers of the Oxyrhynchus papyri 
on the basis of their intuition and knowledge of the Roman and Late Antique 
history of the town.? 

As Nongbri explains, the EEF archaeological reports are not the only 
sources available on how those excavations evolved; newspaper and 
magazine articles, and archival material, especially letters, should also be 


l'E. Turner, Greek Papyri: An Introduction (Princeton 1968) chapter 3, esp. 29-31. 
In an obituary of Grenfell, Hunt stressed the change of approach to the sourcing of papyri 
taken in 1895: “Might it not be more satisfactory, perhaps in the long run more economical, 
to go to the source and to dig them up for oneself instead of buying them at second or third 
hand and thereby encouraging an illicit traffic? " See A.S. Hunt, “B.P. Grenfell 1869-1926,” 
Proceedings of the British Academy 12 (1926) 359. 

? P. Parsons, City of the Sharp-Nosed Fish: Greek Lives in Roman Egypt (London 2007) 
3-30; R. Mazza, L'Archivio degli Apioni: Terra, Lavoro e Proprietà Senatoria nell'Egitto 
Tardoantico (Bari 2003) 13-16; B.P. Grenfell, “Oxyrhynchus and Its Papyri," Egypt Explo- 
ration Fund: Archaeological Report 6 (1896-1897) 1—12. 

3 B. Nongbri, God's Library: The Archaeology of the Earliest Christian Manuscripts 
(New Haven 2018) 216—246 on Oxyrhynchus, but see also important considerations in the 
Prologue, 1—20. 
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considered in reconstructing how findings took place. A recently published 
letter of Grenfell to the demotist Francis Llewellyn Griffith, written in 
May 1897 when he was back from Egypt, has provided previously unknown 
details about the partage and the papyrologist's role as buyer of papyri 
for colleagues and friends.* A new article by Todd M. Hickey and James 
G. Keenan has brought to light a rich dossier of letters sent by Grenfell 
to officers of the EEF and to Petrie from el-Bahnasa during the period of 
19 February to 21 March 1897. They add further information on the par- 
tage and funding problems and offer direct insights into the way discover- 
ies unfolded and were later presented to the public. Like Nongbri's chap- 
ter, however, this article does not delve into other sources such as the 
journals of Petrie, now fully available online. My contribution wishes to 
bring together all the evidence and reassess the chain of events that led to 
the first discovery of papyri at Oxyrhynchus during the 1896—1897 season 
and the roles played by various actors, including those who were usually 
left out from the narratives that were destined for wider circulation through 
newspapers, magazines and archaeological reports. As I shall demonstrate, 
the choice of excavating at Oxyrhynchus was the result of a series of cir- 
cumstances in which chance and the politics of funding and concessions 
played a far bigger role than the hopes and wishes of the three scholars 
at the centre of this article. Moreover, careful reading of Petrie's jour- 
nals shows that the first finding of papyri on the site took place before the 
arrival of Grenfell and Hunt. While the over two hundred boxes of frag- 
ments sent to Cairo and later to Oxford are, for the most part, the result of 
the following excavation of the two young papyrologists and their Egyp- 
tian workforce, the fact that it was a member of a prominent family of 
Sandafa, the village front facing el-Bahnasa on the east shore of the Bahr 
Yusuf, who showed Petrie where to look for Greek papyri needs to be 


4 R. Mazza, “Papyri, Ethics and Economics: A Biography of P.Oxy. 1780 (939)," 
BASP 52 (2015) 136-138. Cf. N. Gonis, “Further Letters from the Archive of Apa Ioannes," 
BASP 45 (2008) 70: “Grenfell was already a busy private dealer in papyri by the time he 
began his partnership with Hunt." As Gonis explains, the Bodleian Library and the British 
Museum were the institutions that bought the most from him. 

5 T.M. Hickey and J.G. Keenan, “At the Creation: Seven Letters from Grenfell, 1897,” 
Analecta Papyrologica 28 (2016) 351—382. 

6 The so-called journals of Petrie have been all transcribed, digitised and made availa- 
ble online through the Griffith Institute Archive website (https: //archive.griffith.ox.ac.uk/ 
index.php/petrie-collection). The journals consist of letters that Petrie regularly sent to his 
family, friends or colleagues while excavating; they were meant to be for semi-public con- 
sumption and had been later collated according to each excavation season. They are also 
sources that Petrie later used in his autobiographical books, Ten Years Digging in Egypt, 
1881—1891 (London 1892) and Seventy Years in Archaeology (New York 1932). 
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accounted for.’ This part of the history of the discovery of the Oxyrhyn- 
chus papyri has been overlooked by all those who have studied and written 
about it, but it is central to reassess the “Oxyrhynchus Grenfell and Hunt" 
origin myth of papyrology and its colonial roots.? 


Before Oxyrhynchus: Petrie and the Search for Papyri 


Before delving into the various narratives of the 1896—1897 season, it 
is necessary to situate the excavation of Oxyrhynchus in the wider context 
of British archaeology and the search for papyri in Egypt at the close of 
the 19th century, as Oxyrhynchus came after other achievements. Since 
1877 a steady stream of papyri from the Fayyum was entering European 
collections via the Egyptian antiquities market,’ but it was Petrie's fresh 
findings at Gurob, Hawara, and the Fayyum in general that showed how 
excavations could offer direct access to material, a fact that opened an 
entirely new phase in the sourcing of papyri. In 1887-1888, Petrie was able 
to obtain a concession for the whole Fayyum where he excavated during 
that and the following season. The findings of Graeco-Roman papyri and 
other objects, first and foremost the famous mummy portraits, were ground- 
breaking for research and public outreach, too.!? Petrie, however, was 


7 Local people have considered Sandafa and el-Bahnasa as a unit: Sandafa is often referred 
as el-Bahnasa al-Sarqiya (i.e., the Eastern Bahnasa), while the “papyrology” Oxyrhynchus/ 
el-Bahnasa is called el-Bahnasa al-Gharbiya (i.e., the Western Bahnasa). I thank Usama Gad 
for the information, cf. S. Sadek El Gendi, “Christianity and Monasticism in al-Bahnasa 
according to Arabic Sources," in G. Gabra and H.N. Takla (eds.), Christianity and Monasti- 
cism in Middle Egypt (Oxford 2015) 21-23. 

5 While this myth is mainly British for the nationality of the protagonists and the fact 
that Great Britain had a major political role in Egypt at the time, Grenfell and Hunt became 
international models. This is documented, for instance, in standard introductions to papy- 
rology produced in countries other than Great Britain and in archival materials relating to the 
birth of the academic discipline. For manuals, see, e.g., Wilcken, Grundzüge, pp. xx-xxii. 
For archives, see, e.g., Girolamo Vitelli's fascination with and emulation of Grenfell and 
Hunt, as shown by D. Minutoli, “Il Marzocco” e la Nascita della Società Italiana per 
la Ricerca dei Papiri Greci e Latini in Egitto nella Corrispondenza di Girolamo Vitelli 
con Adolfo e Angiolo Orvieto (1896-1934) (Florence 2017) esp. 15-19. Needless to say, 
the various national papyrology schools that were born at the turn of the twentieth century 
developed in different ways. 

? On the selling of huge quantities of papyri from Fayyum towns and villages from 1877 
onwards see P. Davoli, “Papyri, Archaeology and Modern History: A Contextual Study 
of the Beginnings of Papyrology and Egyptology," BASP 52 (2015) 88-91. 

10 On the importance of the Fayyum seasons and the excitement generated by papyri and 
portraits among other scholars and the public, see D. Montserrat, **No Papyrus and No 
Portraits’: Hogarth, Grenfell and the First Season in the Fayum 1895-6," BASP 33 (1996) 
133-135; cf. also Petrie's reports and publications, e.g., W.M. Flinders Petrie, Hawara, 
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facing a series of challenges. First, his relationship with the EEF, which had 
supported his work, deteriorated in 1886 when he left the organization and 
had to rely on his own sources and private sponsorship.!! This meant that 
he had to cultivate his patrons and once back in London he had to organ- 
ize exhibitions and events to promote his finds.'* Second, Eugène Grébaut, 
at the time Director of the Antiquities Service, was revealed to be not as 
supportive as Petrie expected. Tensions arose especially at the end of each 
season, when cases were opened in Cairo and decisions on the partage 
taken. Petrie felt threatened especially when he was back in the Fayyum 
for the second season in the autumn of 1888 and realised that an Egyptian 
and also a German dealer were given permission to excavate in what he 
felt was his own concession.? 

The necessity to publicize finds to attract economic support had a 
definite impact on the construction of discovery narratives. Sensationalism 
was achieved by presenting Egypt through orientalistic tropes; the country 
was depicted as a repository of antiquities that British archaeologists were 
unlocking and saving from loss. Such literary construction can be observed, 
for instance, in the way Petrie's discovery of the so-called “Hawara Iliad” 
was disseminated. The papyrus roll, found during the first Fayyum season, 
was presented to the Oxford Bodleian Library by Jesse Haworth (1835— 
1921), the wealthy Manchester cotton trader who was one of the main 
sponsors of Petrie in those years. A few years later, the patroness of the 
EEF, Amelia Edwards, recalled the discovery in one of her successful 
books: 


It is not three years since Mr. Petrie found a complete copy of the Second 
Book of the Iliad, written on papyrus in most beautiful uncial Greek by a 
scribe of the second century after Christ, and buried under the head of a 
woman in the Grzco-Egyptian necropolis of Hawara, in the Fayüm. The 
woman had apparently been young and beautiful. Her teeth were small and 


Biahmu and Arsinoe (London 1889) esp. 3-4 on private sponsorship mainly from two cotton 
merchants, Jesse Haworth and Martyn Kennard, and the success of the exhibition of the 
objects, which the Egyptologist brought back, at the Egyptian Hall in London Piccadilly; 
see also Flinders Petrie, Ten Years (n. 6) 97-106. 

11 [n his autobiography, Petrie states that he left the Fund because of “constant mis- 
management" and in dissent with the leadership, although he always remained in very good 
terms with Amelia Edwards. See Petrie, Seventy Years (n. 6) 75. In her biography of Petrie, 
Drower documents a series of conflicts, especially regarding the excavation funds, and 
provides more complex explanations for the breakup, including Petrie's disappointment 
for the re-appointment of the Swiss archaeologist and Biblical scholar Édouard Naville as 
Explorer of the Fund. See M. Drower, Flinders Petrie: A Life in Archaeology (Madison 
1995) 99-104. 

12 Cf. supra, n. 10. 

13 Petrie Mss 1.8 — Petrie Journal 1888 to 1889 (letter 24 Oct. to 3 Nov. 1888), pp. 5-6. 
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regular, and her long, silky black hair had been cut off and laid in a thick coil 
upon her breast. Was she a Greek, or was she an Egyptian lady learned in 
the language of the schools? We know not. There was no inscription to tell 
of her nationality or her name. We only know that she was young and fair, 
and that she so loved her Homer that it was buried with her in the grave. 
Her head and her beautiful black hair are now in the Ethnographical Depart- 
ment of the Natural History Museum at South Kensington, and her precious 
papyrus is in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 


The sources of Edwards's passage were archaeological reports and pub- 
lications, in particular the section on papyrus findings compiled by Archi- 
bald Sayce, fellow of Queen's College and later professor of Assyriology 
in Oxford, for Petrie's volume Hawara, Biahmu and Arsinoe (London 
1889). It should be noted that the volume, and all the others of this kind, 
including the archaeological reports published by the EEF, were conceived 
for a wide circulation and aimed at keeping donations incoming and main- 
taining those subscriptions that made excavations possible. Sayce's por- 
trait of the lady, who presumably owned the roll, differs, however, from 
that given by Edwards as he is inclined to make her a Greek. The scholar 
states that “The skull of the mummy showed that its possessor had been 
young and attractive-looking, with features at once small, intellectual and 
finely chiselled and belonging distinctively to the Greek type." In the fol- 
lowing sentence, he refers to her as “the unknown Hypatia,” transforming 
the woman into an ancient female philosopher.!° 

Sayce's publication is also interesting in other ways, as it presents two 
typical tropes of the narratives of discoveries, i.e., the search for the most 
ancient and beautiful example of a certain class of items (in this case a 
very important one, Homer's Iliad) and the ranking of one's finding in the 
context of the wider international academic competition: 


The papyrus [i.e., the Hawara Iliad] is assigned to the fifth century by Maunde 
Thompson. The text is written in large, beautifully formed capitals, and 


14 A.B. Edwards, Pharaohs, Fellahs and Explorers (New York 1891) 23. The paragraph 
in question needs to be read also in light of contemporary race theories and eugenic pro- 
jects, which are an important aspect of Petrie's cultural background and impacted also the 
work and training of Grenfell and Hunt, as will be shown in the following. On Edwards 
see B.E. Moon, More Usefully Employed: Amelia B. Edwards, Writer, Traveller and Cam- 
paigner for Ancient Egypt (London 2006); A. Stevenson, Scattered Finds: Archaeology, 
Egyptology and Museums (London 2019) chapter 1 and 2 are essential reading on Edwards's 
biography and her role in Egyptology. 

15 Same portrayal as Hypatia in his later memoirs, A.H. Sayce, Reminiscences (London 
1923) 264. 

16 Edward Maunde Thompson (1840-1929), palaeographer and Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum from 1888 to 1909. He served in various roles on the EEF committees. 
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has been revised and annotated with singular care. It thus takes rank with 
the Louvre papyrus containing the first 175 lines of the Thirteenth Book of 
the Iliad, which was found at Elephantiné [sic], though the latter is earlier 
in date." The three oldest texts of the Iliad hitherto known are all written 
on papyrus, and have all alike come from Egypt. Besides the Louvre papy- 
rus, a papyrus containing the larger portion of the Twenty-fourth Book of the 
Iliad was brought from Elephantiné by Mr Bankes, and, like the papyrus of 
the Louvre, is assigned to the first century before our era.! The third papyrus 
was discovered by Mr Harris in the crocodile caves at Manfalut.? It contains 
fragments of the Eighteenth Book, but is somewhat carelessly written, and of 
comparatively late date. Another portion of the same roll was subsequently 
obtained by the discoverer.?? 


An analysis of Sayce's paragraph in light of what we now know of 
the papyri will demonstrate the manipulation, and consequently unrelia- 
bility, of discovery narratives provided by purchasers and local dealers, 
how quickly papyri moved from one owner to another in the European 
competition to build museum collections of Egyptian antiquities, and also 
how little attention was paid to find spots. The Louvre papyrus (P.Paris 3, 
now joined with P. Vat. inv. G 18) was part of the collection of the British 
diplomat and collector Henry Salt (1780-1827), which was acquired for 
the Louvre in 1826. It is said to come from Elephantine, which does not 
mean that it was found there, but rather that it had been purchased on the 
island.?! The so-called Bankes Iliad takes the name from William John 
Bankes (1786-1855), a wealthy British aristocrat, antiquarian and Egyp- 
tologist who amassed a remarkable collection in his residence at King- 
ston Lacy, Wimborne. He acquired the roll in 1821 through the agency of 
Giovanni Finati, an Italian adventurer and dragoman. Finati left a memoir 
that Bankes translated into English and published in two volumes in 1830. 
According to it, the papyrus was offered for sale at Elephantine, but it was 
far from certain where it was found; as the same Finati recalls, Elephantine 


The papyrus (TM 60571) was re-dated to the second century CE by Kenyon a few years 
later; cf. F.G. Kenyon, The Palaeography of Greek Papyri (Oxford 1899) 101—103. 

This is P.Paris 3 now joined with P.Vat. inv. G 18; see Mertens-Pack 900 = TM 61187 = 
85; on the Iliad papyri, see M.L. West, Studies in the Text and Transmission of the Iliad 
(Munich 2001) 86-138. 

55 P.Lond.Lit. 28 = British Library Papyrus 114 = TM 60500- 14; see the British 
Library online catalogue with images http://www.bl.uk/manuscripts/FullDisplay.aspx? ref= 
Papyrus 114. 

9 P.Lond.Lit. 25 = British Library Papyrus 107 = TM 60340 = Mertens-Pack 953 = 
Ÿ 11; see the BL online catalogue with images http://www.bl.uk/manuscripts/FullDisplay. 
aspx?ref-Papyrus 107. 

20 Petrie, Hawara (n. 10) 24. 

?! P.Par., pp. 110-111. 
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was "after Thebes, the place where the greatest harvest of curious antiq- 
uities is brought for sale by the natives.””? In 1879 the papyrus in question 
was sold by one of Bankes's heirs to the British Museum; it then passed 
to the British Library. 

Similarly, the Harris Homer is a roll named after its first owner, Anthony 
Charles Harris (1790—1869), an English merchant based in Alexandria 
who started collecting antiquities and developed antiquarian interests. 
Harris was able to buy important papyri ranging from the Pharaonic to 
the later Graeco-Roman period and was in touch with many Egyptologists 
and scholars. After his death, Harris's papyri, including the Homer, were 
sold by his daughter and heir to the British Museum. Sayce mentions that 
the Homer papyrus was found in the crocodile caves at Manfalut. This 
provenance has recently been studied by Nongbri, who has demonstrated 
that Harris provided different accounts of the purchase of the Homer scroll 
and a Homer codex, apparently found in the same location. Nongbri's 
conclusion is that the provenance of the two Homers is far from certain: 
the only certainty is that the two papyri entered Harris's collection in 
1849 or 1850 and were then purchased by the British Museum respectively 
in 1879 and 1888. Sayce’s account of the Harris Homer is imprecise 
in two ways: it repeats the story of a direct discovery at the pit by Harris 
that Nongbri has proven to be a myth and confuses the Homer codex 
with a fragment from the same Iliad roll. Overall, Sayce's paragraph shows 
how unimportant provenance was for him compared to securing the 
manuscripts for his country's collections and deciphering their contents. 

In view of this lack of precision regarding finding circumstances, it is 
worth asking if in the case of the Petrie's Hawara Iliad things really went 
as reported by Sayce. In this instance, we are assisted by a wealth of direct 
sources, from official publications to diaries, letters, and journals.” These 


2 The sentence means that antiquities could have been sourced locally or from other 
places in Egypt. See Narrative of the Life and Adventures of Giovanni Finati, Native of 
Ferrara; Who, under the Assumed Name of Mahomet, Made the Campaigns against the 
Wahabees for the Recovery of Mecca and Medina; and Since Acted as Interpreter to Euro- 
pean Travellers in Some Parts Least Visited of Asia and Africa, translated from the Italian 
as dictated by himself and edited by W.J. Bankes (London 1830) 2.357. Bankes adds in a 
footnote in the following page that he paid 25,000 piastres for the papyrus, that he equals 
to ca. 500 British pounds. 

23 B. Nongbri, “The Crocodile Pit of Maabdeh, Florence Nightingale, and the British 
Museum's Acquisition of the Harris Homers," BASP 54 (2017) 207—217; for visual evi- 
dence on the pit or caves see Id., “The Harris Homers and the Crocodile Pit of Maabdeh,” 
https://brentnongbri.com/2017/08/22/the-harris-homers-and-the-crocodile-pit-of-maabdeh/ 
(last accessed 21 March 2022). 

24 S. Quirke, Hidden Hands: Egyptian Workforces in Petrie Excavation Archives, 
1880-1924 (London 2010) is a very important guide to Petrie’s archives, not only regarding 
his local workforces. 
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allow us to contrast and compare the register of the narratives given in 
different types of accounts. Petrie reports the finding of the Homer roll in 
his journal of 19-26 February 1888: 


Beneath the head of a mummy, buried in plain ground without any special 
tomb, was found a thick roll of Greek papyrus. About half or a third is rotted 
away, the rest is in bright condition. There remains about 3 or 4 ft length 
11 inches high «wide margins top & bottom» with 22 lines of exquisite uncial 
Greek. I have not opened it much, as I fear losing parts which are rotted. 
This much is clear, that it is poetry, the lines being of irregular length; and 
I suspect Homer from the fragments I have seen, which contain AXAION, 
(ay AMEMNQN, KOPINOON, KAAYAQON; some numbers as AYO- 
AEKA, OTAQKONTA, suggest that it might be the catalogue of the ships. 
Though this is but a portion, I should say it is worth our week's work & good 
piece of any text of a classic of the 2nd or 3rd cent. is a valuable find, which 
will I suppose be edited, facsimiled, commented on & collated for future 
editions.” 


Petrie’s pocket diary gives us the precise date of the finding, Febru- 
ary 21, but mentions just as a quick note: “large Greek papyrus.” Neither 
the diary nor the journal bears details about the sex of the mummy or the 
hair lock deposited on the breast that we have read in Sayce's description. 
That this is our Iliad is proven by a passage of the following journal from 
26 February to 3 March: 


Sayce confirms my guess that the papyrus is of the Iliad; from the scraps 
I transcribed he says it is part of the 2nd book. He is anxious to get it for 
the Bodleian, & desires me to consult with certain authorities to ensure its 
being remitted to me at Bulak.?? 


25 Petrie Mss 1.7 — Petrie Journal 1887 to 1888, (letter 19-26 Feb. 1888), p. 55. This and 
all following quotations from the journals reproduce the transcript as provided in the website 
(see link n. 6). There one finds a scan of each original page with its transcript on the right. 
In this case, however, I give the ancient Greek letters instead of the symbol used in the 
transcripts to refer the reader to the original when Petrie penned drawings or words in 
ancient languages; « > are used in the transcripts for words added later, above the line. 

I find the mention of the second and third century CE as possible dates for the roll 
intriguing; perhaps the archaeological context pointed at that date rather than the wrong 
attribution to the fifth century suggested by Maunde Thompson. 

26 The entry is from partial transcripts of the Petrie's diaries provided in J. Picton, 
S. Quirke, and P.C. Robertson (eds.), Living Images: Egyptian Funerary Portraits in the 
Petrie Museum (Walnut Creek, CA 2007) 106; on the format and scope of the pocket dia- 
ries, see P. Del Vesco, “Day after day with Flinders Petrie. Pocket Diaries from the Archive 
of the Petrie Museum of Egyptian Archaeology, University College London," in M. Betró 
and G. Miniaci (eds.), Talking Along the Nile: Ippolito Rossellini, Travellers and Scholars 
of the 19th Century in Egypt (Pisa 2013) 83-92. 

27 Petrie Mss 1.7 — Petrie Journal 1887 to 1888, (letter 26 Feb.-3 Mar 1888), p. 67. 
“Bulak” indicates the first Egyptian Museum of Antiquities that was established in the 
Cairo district named Bulaq, and moved later to the new building of Tahrir Square. 
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Sayce had arrived at the site with two other guests on 16 February and 
stayed for some time. The mummy underneath which the roll was found 
was perhaps dismounted in the meanwhile and revealed to be that of a girl 
with the famous hair lock. It should be said, however, that nothing about 
the *unknown Hypatia" and her hair is stated by Petrie in any of his auto- 
biographical works, where one only finds that the corpse was that of a 
woman.?? The important lesson given by the case of the Hawara Homer 
is that each one of the accounts of its discovery was crafted according to 
its genre and personal agendas; the modern historian who wishes to recon- 
struct how things went must disentangle them carefully. Sayce's anxiety 
about securing the papyrus for Oxford and his practical suggestions about 
whom Petrie needed to contact to avoid problems at the moment of the 
division with the Museum links back to the preoccupations about the final 
destination of the manuscripts of the greatest interest and value, as the 
one in question. 

Overall, Petrie's accounts and publications on the Fayyum seasons were 
important and appealing to scholars, including classicists, because they 
demonstrated that hundreds of fragments in Greek and other ancient lan- 
guages had been found in situ: it became apparent that there was scope 
for archaeological investigations aimed at retrieving papyri. Petrie left key, 
although unsystematic, information on how and where papyri and other 
ancient writings were found. At Hawara, for instance, one can distinguish 
three different types of findings: papyri and wooden tablets entombed 
with the dead; discarded papyri used for some sort of stuffing; and dis- 
persed material more difficult to locate, perhaps just ancient waste scat- 
tered around accidentally over the course of time.?? On the contrary, 
Sayce's chapter on the papyri for the volume mentioned above focuses 


28 Petrie, Ten Years (n. 6) 102—103: “In one instance a far more valuable prize accom- 
panied a body; under the head of a lady lay a papyrus roll, which still preserved a large 
part of the second book of the Iliad, beautifully written, and with marginal notes." Petrie, 
Seventy Years (n. 6) 92 is a summary of information from the journals: “There was a flow 
of small objects from Hawara cemetery, for besides the burial there were chapels or family 
enclosures, like a modern hôsh, where the relations had a funeral feasts and left baskets, 
papyri, pottery, and many little things. One piece of papyrus had an official block stamp in 
red, the beginning of block printing with ink. Two plano-convex lenses were found, scarcely 
intended for ornament as the glass was quite colourless, and though too conical to magnify 
well they would serve as condensers. A fine roll of the second book of the Iliad was lying 
behind the head of a woman." 

2 This is what one gathers from information disseminated in the journals of 1887-1888, 
see e.g., p. 56: “We get a handful of fragments of «Greek» papyri, with perhaps 20 words 
or so each, every day; mostly accounts & such like waster scraps. They are generally 
jammed up into a lump used for stuffing into something, or making a ball. In short their 
accidents are much like those of a lot of waster paper now-a-days.” 
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exclusively on their contents and possible dates, and does not take into 
consideration their find spots, except for glamourizing the famous Iliad 
roll discovery. This difference in the treatment of the material starts to 
reveal a typical aspect of the work of papyrologists, especially those inter- 
ested in literature: the focus on the reading of the texts written on these 
scraps rather than their material features and context of finding.* From 
our modern perspective, the state of documentation left by the protagonists 
is scanty, and in some instances it has also been tampered with by gener- 
ations of academics and curators who did not care enough to preserve what 
was eventually extant.?! Since ancient texts from Egypt have been treated 
as textual rather than archaeological evidence, papyrologists have started 
paying attention to archaeological and acquisition records only in the last 
decades; in the mid-1990s, a new methodology, “museum archaeology,” 
had to be introduced to reconnect papyri coming from the same site but 
dispersed in different collections through the forces of the legal and ille- 
gal market.*? 

As any other scholar travelling in Egypt for research, Petrie was very 
active in scanning the local antiquities market and buying as much as pos- 
sible for himself and others.?? Information contained in his journals and 
other writings confirm what Fredrik Hagen and Kim Ryholt have recently 
argued: in Egypt, the antiquities trade was a very complex entity, made up 
of a network of official dealers (including the Antiquities Service), local 


30 As nicely put by Davoli (n. 9) 105: “The predominantly papyrological interests 
of Grenfell and Hunt let them to approach the publication of papyri by considering them 
mainly as bearers of text; the archaeological information on the places and contexts 
where the papyri were found is limited." On this and other misconceptions in the field, see 
R. Mazza, “Descriptions and the Materiality of Texts," Qualitative Research 21 (2021) 
376-393. 

3! For instance, the Rylands papyri that Grenfell and Hunt bought on behalf of the library 
were sent from Egypt to Oxford and reached Manchester only after their study for publica- 
tion. Very little if anything is recorded in the Rylands and university archives regarding their 
sourcing, because the information was irrelevant at the time. This applies also to most of the 
papyri later bought by Rendel Harris in Egypt on behalf of the same library. Another exam- 
ple is the inventory number system (or rather systems) in use for the EEF/EES papyri, both 
those stored at Oxford and those later distributed; the editors of the series started providing 
those inventory numbers, when still extant, only from the fortieth volume onwards (1972). 
The full meaning of the original numbering system is at the centre of on-going research 
carried out by Michael Zellmann-Rohrer. 

32 On the damages produced by the conceptualization of papyri as texts rather than 
archaeological objects, see Davoli (n. 9) and Mazza (n. 30); the seminal article on museum 
archaeology is K. Vandorpe, “Museum Archaeology or How to Reconstruct Pathyris 
Archives," Egitto e Vicino Oriente 17 (1994) 289—300. 

33 Petrie's activities as a purchaser in Egypt and elsewhere are well known, but a com- 
prehensive study on this remains a desideratum, see briefly Del Vesco (n. 26) 87-88. 
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people who sold “anticas” to supplement their family incomes, and for- 
eigners who bought and re-sold for various purposes and under various 
titles. In this respect, archaeologists and papyrologists were indeed integral 
parts of the market as buyers, sellers, and mediators.?^ Petrie's attitude 
towards the antiquities trade was duplicitous and contradictory, as it was 
among most of his Western contemporaries who travelled to Egypt for 
study and collecting reasons. In this respect, too, Petrie's accounts pro- 
vide extensive testimonies, and of different kinds. The pocket diaries, for 
instance, furnish yearly accounts and lists of purchases. These are dry but 
nevertheless precious documents, while the journals, reports and autobiog- 
raphies allow us to understand his mentality in more depth. For instance, 
an episode that happened at the beginning of the 1893—1894 season at Quft 
(Coptos), where Grenfell arrived in January, provides an example of Petrie's 
ambiguity. As soon as he and his men arrived at the site and were busy 
building the archaeological quarter house, he registered that "dealers and 
loafers and spies" showed up, and in particular there were repeated inci- 
dents with two Copts, a father and a son - the “old beast" and the “little 
beast" in Petrie's own words.’ After paragraphs spent despising the 
attempts of the two men and a third dealer to sell forgeries that Petrie con- 
fiscates — without having any right to do so, one would notice today — the 
Egyptologist moves on to report a pleasant visit to Luxor where he pur- 
chased antiquities in the company of the artist Henry Wallis.*° In other 
words, Petrie seemed to be bothered by dealers only when they represented 
a threat or nuisance to his own excavations. Through reading Petrie's var- 
ious accounts, one gathers that in his mind archaeological excavations 
and acquisitions from dealers of different kinds were both ways to source 
objects that needed to be transferred to England to be properly studied and 
archived. 


Learning from Petrie: Grenfell before Oxyrhynchus 


Grenfell first joined Petrie in Egypt in the winter of 1894, on suggestion 
of one of his tutors, the Latinist A.C. Clark, who understood the potential 
of the new fragments for classical studies." When Grenfell embarked 


34 F, Hagen and K. Ryholt, The Antiquities Trade in Egypt 1880-1930: The H. O. Lange 
Papers (Viborg 2016) 22-163. 

35 Mss 1.12 — Petrie Journal 1893 to 1894, pp. 4 and 9. 

36 Mss 1.12 — Petrie Journal 1893 to 1894, p. 12. 

37 Biography outlines for Grenfell and Hunt are provided by L. Lehnus, “Bernard 
Pyne Grenfell and Arthur Surridge Hunt," in M. Capasso (ed.), Hermae: Scholars and 
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upon his first Egyptian trip, the abovementioned season at Coptos, Petrie's 
situation had definitely improved, as he had been freshly appointed to the 
first chair in Egyptology ever created in Great Britain, at University Col- 
lege London, through an endowment left by Amelia Edwards in her testa- 
ment (1892; chair in Egyptian Archaeology and Philology). In order to 
spend time excavating, the new professor was allowed to leave his teach- 
ing to the demotist Francis Llewellyn Griffith during the archaeological 
season and to bring with him a student as assistant. In 1893-1894 this was 
James Edward Quibell,** while Grenfell was on a college travel fellow- 
ship. Petrie's journals mention Grenfell only twice, to record his imminent 
arrival and later on when he showed Petrie around an area on the west 
bank of the Nile that he and Quibell had surveyed.?? The season at Coptos 
was a watershed for Grenfell’s formation: working in close contact with 
Petrie he started learning about archaeology and the scanning of the antiq- 
uities market; he was in fact tasked with the publication of some of the 
papyri bought by the Egyptologist. That year, the best piece among Petrie's 
purchases was the roll containing the laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus (P.Rev.), 
acquired in Cairo from Farag Ismain.*° 

Petrie's acquisitions were made through different channels; by reading 
the journals, one can distinguish casual purchases from local people, regu- 
lar visits to specific dealers, especially in Luxor and Cairo, and acquisitions 


Scholarship in Papyrology, vol. 1 (Pisa 2007) 115—141, esp. 116 on Clark. See also Hunt 
(n. 1), esp. 358 on Clark. 

38 James Edward Quibell (1867-1935) assisted Petrie for various years and later worked 
for the Egyptian Antiquities Service and the Cairo Museum, directing his own excavations 
at many important sites. 

? Mss 1.12 — Petrie Journal 1893 to 1894, (29 December — 12 January 1894), p. 24A: 
“Grenfell comes next Tuesday he telegraphs”; Mss 1.12 — Petrie Journal 1893 to 1894, 
(26 January — 9 February 1894), p. 43A: "I went over to the W. Bank with Grenfell, to see 
some things that Q & he had noticed, & found far more than expected." See also Petrie, 
Seventy Years (n. 18) 158 and 166 on the west bank site excavated the following year. 

40 Mss 1.12 — Petrie Journal 1893 to 1894, (27 November — 8 December 1893), pp. 1— 
2. Petrie thought at first that the papyrus was Roman: "After that Fraser Q[uibell] & self 
went to old Farag the dealer at Ghizeh. I got several trifles, 2 boxes ef with Roman balances, 
&c: & I plunged on a roll of papyrus. It is Greek, of 2nd cent. or about that. There is about 
30 ft of it, of which perhaps 1/8 may be lost in breakages, one end being broken loose. 
I examined all the pieces which could be safely lifted; & can be certain that it is not accounts 
or taxes; nor is it a classical text. The only good test words at are Memphis, Sebennytus, 
artaba, & 2nd year of a Caesar. It is a long text, & some words look legal. I do not remember 
any parallel papyrus; but it will probably inform us as to the internal business of Egypt under 
the Emperors, in some way. It may be a loss to me, but is possibly a great prize. Anyhow 
there is a great deal of it, & in fine hand & good state except the breaks." On Farag Ismain 
and his important role in the trade and many connections, see Hagen and Ryholt (n. 34) 
214—215. George Willoughby Fraser (1866-1923) was a civil engineer based in Egypt who 
collaborated on EEF excavations and surveys. 
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from dealers who went to visit him at the sites with objects to offer.^! The 
journals of the 1894—1995 season (Nubd, Ballas and Naqada) bear inter- 
esting information about Grenfell's purchases, too. He was able to secure 
more fragments of P.Rev., which he published as a volume dedicated to 
Petrie two years later.? Grenfell also acquired other papyri from the Fayyum 
and went with Petrie to Luxor for a dealer trip, where he bought “a fine 
lot of Ptolemaic papyri." ^? 

In 1895, building on his experience with the eminent Egyptologist and 
the forthcoming publications of the papyri, found or acquired, Grenfell was 
granted some funding from the EEF for a survey in the Fayyum under the 
direction of D.G. Hogarth, at that time Explorer of the Fund.^ It should 
be borne in mind that Petrie's journals were semi-public reports to spon- 
sors and colleagues, which, together with other accounts and articles for 
the wider audience, helped the career of Grenfell and other young schol- 
ars showing off their progress. Hogarth and Grenfell's findings in Karanis 
(Kom Aushim) and Bakchias (Kom el-Atl) were so exciting that Hunt was 
enticed by his Oxford friend to join them a few months later in the winter 
of 1896. Hunt later recalled that moment as the starting point of their schol- 
arly partnership.? Hogarth and Grenfell authored a short but vivid account 
of their season in the Fayyum for the reports volume of the EEF, in which 
they explained the main reasons that led to ask for a concession there: 
the unabated stream of papyri that was feeding the market since 1877, the 
results already obtained there by Petrie, the relatively low expenses needed 
for working in an area not far from Cairo, and the possibility of linking 
archaeological data to papyrus findings, past and future. The importance 
of provenance in the interpretation of the material was indeed made pro- 
grammatic in the opening of the report. 


^! Visits to dealers, see e.g., Mss 2.3 — Petrie Journal 1894 to 1895, (15-18 November), 
p. 53; more examples below. Dealers' visits on site: see e.g., Mss 2.3 — Petrie Journal 
1894 to 1895, (27 November), p. 56 and 62 where “Girghis” (sic) is mentioned, i.e., Girgis 
Gabrial, see Hagen and Ryholt (n. 34) 216-217. 

? See P Rev. Introduction; Mss 2.3 — Petrie Journal 1894 to 1895, (15-18 November), 
p. 53: “Grenfell f[oun]d a prize in the Fayüm by gett[in]g ma[n]y fragments of the great 
papyrus wh[ich] he was working on this summer; besides several pieces of some of less 
importance." 

^5 Mss 2.3 — Petrie Journal 1894 to 1895, (27 November), p. 54. 

# D.G. Hogarth (1862-1927), classicist and archaeologist who spent some years exca- 
vating in Egypt for the EEF, but then moved his interests to Crete and Greece where he was 
director of the British School in Athens. 

45 Grenfell and Hunt were one year apart in the same college and became friends in 
1889. See Hunt (n. 1) 362 on the start of the partnership. 

46 D.G. Hogarth and B.P. Grenfell, “Cities of the Fayum,” in F. Griffith (ed.), Egypt 
Exploration Fund. Archaeological Report 1895-1896, pp. 14-19, to be read with P.Fay., 
published only later in 1900. 
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In view of their success, the authors were confident that they would 
obtain funds for a second round the following year, as we can guess from 
the conclusion of the report: “having despatched heavy goods to Cairo," 
they state, “we went for a short tour in other parts of the oasis, the outcome 
of which, we trust, will be the devotion by the Fund of a sum to a second 
enterprise in the Faiyum during the winter of 1896—7."^' Once back in 
England, Hogarth, Grenfell and Hunt, with the help of the numismatist 
Joseph Grafton Milne for the coin section, organized an exhibition in the 
rooms of the Society of Antiquaries of London at Burlington House, to 
display objects and papyri and infuse enthusiasm among EEF's subscribers. 
The event is recalled in the speech that Hogarth made the following Novem- 
ber at the Annual General Meeting of the Fund, where we learn, however, 
that the papyri on display were not just from the excavations but also from 
purchases: 


Many of you now present were no doubt visitors to that Exhibition, and will 
recall the curious domestic objects on the centre table — objects common 
enough in the Roman world, but made of a material which almost invariably 
perishes elsewhere than in Egypt. Our finds were, most of them, to all intents 
and purposes, unique. But chiefly, you will recall the brown scraps of written 
papyrus arranged around the sides of the room — scraps on which the earliest 
Homer known to us was written, scraps by which fragments of lost tragedies, 
comedies, and philosophical dialogues were recovered — notably that curi- 
ous bit of the sixth century philosopher Pherecydes, master of Pythagoras, ^? 
and least of all Greek authors to be expected on a Roman papyrus in Egypt. 
These scraps, too, illustrated all departments in the public and private life 
of a dead age — an age that seems after all to have been not unlike our own. 
And you will remember also, that we made that Exhibition include not only 
the finds at Karanis and Bacchias, but papyri procured by both of us all over 
Egypt — at Cairo, at Ghizeh, at Medinet-el-Fayum, at Akhmim, at Luxor. 
And this we did intentionally, for the one thing we wished above all others 
to demonstrate was the value of this Society maintaining in Egypt a repre- 
sentative with the qualification and zeal of Mr. Grenfell.” 


Hogarth’s goal was to ensure sustained funding for researching Graeco- 
Roman sites and retrieving papyri in this way as well as through the antiq- 
uities market. However, despite the more than positive results in the Fayyum 
and the protagonists’ wish to conduct further research there the following 
year, we know that in 1896-1897 EEF excavations were moved instead to 


47 Hogarth and Grenfell (n. 46) 19. 

48 This was to be published as P.Grenf. 2.11 and is now kept at the Bodleian Library. 

^? Egypt Exploration Fund. Report of the Tenth Ordinary General Meeting (Fourteenth 
Annual General Meeting), Subscription List, and Balance Sheets 1895—6 (Bristol 1896) 15. 
This shows that the funds from the EEF were indeed used for purchases and not only for 
excavations as argued by Gonis (n. 4) 70. 
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el-Bahnasa. The unexpected change of plan has either been ignored or 
deemed as puzzling and left unexplained by previous scholarship, but the 
minutes of the EEF committee meetings of 1896 reveal the interesting chain 
of events that brought Petrie, Grenfell and Hunt to Oxyrhynchus.?? Things 
were set in motion in the spring of that year. During a meeting on 1 May 
1896, E.M. Thompson (Vice President) and H.A. Grueber (Honorary Treas- 
urer) informed the committee that Hogarth decided not to pursue a career 
in Egyptology and before leaving for the 1895-1896 season had submitted 
his resignation from Explorer of the Fund to become effective six months 
later; he declared that he would be happy, however, to do occasional work 
for the EEF where needed. The committee accepted Hogarth’s decision 
with regret, being reassured by Grueber that conversations with Petrie as his 
replacement had already started.?! A letter by Petrie, in which he dictated 
some conditions and requirements, was read and copied in the minutes:?? 


University College 
Gower St. W.C. 
17 April 1896 
My dear Grueber, 

In reply to your letter as to what position I might occupy 
in regard to the E.E.F. I would say as follows:— 
That in the event of Mr Hogarth leaving, I should be willing to occupy the 
same position, on the same terms, that he did; it being understood that I 
gave at least half of each year to the interests of the Fund E.E.F. in exca- 
vating and attending to exhibiting and publishing in England. 
But I may add that I should then desire:— 
(1) That the typical series of connected objects from each place where I may 
do or direct excavating, shall be kept together, + presented to such a museum 
as shall permanently exhibit such objects together. (As an illustration of this 
I may refer to the great series of the New Race objects last year, now com- 
plete at Oxford). 
(2) That I shall be at liberty — with due regard to the interests of the E.E.F. — 
to use the assistance of any friends of mine in working on and publishing 
antiquities found. 
(3) That if I work for the Fund at all, I may have the direction of the major 
part of its excavations, as I do not wish to give myself to supporting work 
with the method of which I could not agree — 


50 General Committee Minutes vol. 3: 10 November 1892 to 7th April 1903. I thank 
the EES, in particular, the Director Carl Graves and the Collection Manager Stephanie 
Boonstra, for giving me access to the volume and allowing the publication of abstracts. 
The minutes are briefly commented by D. Montserrat, “News Reports: The Excavations 
and Their Journalistic Coverage," in A.K. Bowman, R.A. Coles, N. Gonis, D. Obbink, 
and P.J. Parsons (eds.), Oxyrhynchus, a City and Its Texts (London 2007) 29. 

?! General Committee Minutes (n. 50) 145. 

32 Ibidem, 146—147. 
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Such is my position. If the Committee wish to make any proposition, there 
may doubtless be other points that they desire to define. That will be for them 
to consider. It may be of interest to you to know the expenditure which I have 
dealt with in the last three years, including all personal expenses of myself + 
Quibell. 

1894 Koptos about £550 

1895 Nagadah + Ballas about £800 

1896 7 temples at Thebes about £1000 
This does not include publications, as they pay their own expenses. 

Yours sincerely 
(signed) W.M. Flinders Petrie 


The three conditions added to the previous deal shed light on Petrie's 
personality and his past and later difficulties with the EEF, which he defini- 
tively left in 1905 to create his own British School of Archaeology in Egypt 
(BSAE).? The Egyptologist was preoccupied with the destination of the 
archaeological finds and wanted them to be maintained as unit-archives 
in the custody of a museum, which is certainly not what happened in most 
cases.?^ The other two terms for the deal are connected with Petrie’s self- 
confidence and trust in his own methods and people; Grenfell was cer- 
tainly part of his inner circle of collaborators. Having the direction of most 
excavations was a means to avoid collaborations or even associations with 
scholars Petrie disliked. The agreement was reached and formalised at the 
EEF committee meeting on 19 June.* 

In late July the committee discussed the worrisome state of finances 
and agreed that for the incoming season a sum of £500 was to be reserved 
for Petrie and that Thompson had to communicate by letter to Hogarth and 
Grenfell that regrettably it was impossible for the Fund to support any 
further project in the Fayyum at that stage. The minutes of the meeting 
on 6 October 1896 report that Petrie's plans for 1896-1897 were still up 
in the air. The Egyptologist was hoping to excavate at Abydos, otherwise 
he would have handed in an application for a site in the area of Thebes. 
Far more interesting is a letter sent by Grenfell to Thompson as an answer 


5 After his appointment at University College London Petrie established the Egypt 
Research Account, which supported the training of students. This was later transformed into 
BSAE, cf. Stevenson (n. 14) 11. 

* Stevenson (n. 14) estimates that three hundred and fifty institutions across twenty- 
seven countries benefitted from the distributions and shows how materials from the same 
site were scattered among different museums. Her research did not include the papyri dis- 
tributions, which followed the same logic but were managed through a separate committee 
created in October 1900. 

55 General Committee Minutes (n. 50) 150. 

% General Committee Minutes (n. 50) 158. 
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to the denial of funding for the Fayyum survey, which was shared with 
the board and summarized as follows: 


Sir Edward Thompson then read a letter which he had received from Mr Grenfell 

in which he stated that he was unwilling to relinquish the work in the Fayum 

for a season, for fear the site might in the meantime be excavated by another 

— and he made the following offer: 

1. That the site should be applied for «and excavations carried on» in the 
name of the Fund. 

2. That he should supply the money — 

3. That if subscriptions should come in sufficiently for the Fund to help, he 
would gladly accept the same, but did not stipulate this as a condition. 

4. That antiquities found «and brought to England» should be equally divided 
between himself and the Fund. 

5. The Fund to allow him a free hand as to the methods of excavating. 

6. That the Fund should publish any papyri found and account of excava- 
tion.” (not essential) 

It was agreed that £150 or £200 should be voted for Mr. Grenfell's work 

in the Fayum, if that amount was collected towards the work a Dêr el 

Bahri.>® 


On the whole, the letter shows Grenfell’s determination to carry on 
the Fayyum project at all costs. But there is more to gauge here. Grenfell 
asked for the Fund to apply for a permit, which would ensure that he 
would be excavating and eventually publishing the results in the name of 
a well-connected institution in the form of archaeological reports (point 6), 
but he was ready to pay the campaign through his own resources, which 
is surprising. The 1895-1896 season in the Fayyum cost around £350: 
where did Grenfell think to find a similar amount of money? We cannot 
exclude that he was looking for wealthy sponsors, having in mind what 
Howarth and others did for Petrie in the past. The July exhibition probably 
widened his connections and introduced his work to a circle of rich collec- 
tors and lovers of Egyptology. However, one also needs to consider another 
possibility: that as soon as he started travelling to Egypt, Grenfell began 
making money from the purchase and reselling of papyri to museums or 
collectors, which he may have intended to re-invest in his next Fayyum 


57 The sentence means that papyri volumes and excavation reports were to be published 
by the EEF, although the condition was not essential in the negotiation. 

58 General Committee Minutes (n. 50) 162—163. In that period the excavations of Naville 
at Deir el Bahari were a major project of the EEF that drained a lot of resources and raised 
many problems over the course of years, as the minutes show. 

®© General Committee Minutes (n. 50) 123: a budget of £200 was established at the 
meeting of July 1895, but before leaving for the season Hogarth asked for more and in 
December the committee set a limit of £350 (p. 134). At the same meeting Hogarth was 
authorised to pay £60 to Grenfell for his work. 
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enterprise. The request to keep half of the antiquities eventually brought 
back from the season demonstrates that objects were conceived by the 
young papyrologist as rewards for the resources put into excavations, in 
brief as commodities. We will come back to this point later in the article, 
while analysing the letters sent by Grenfell from el-Bahnasa. 

By 10 November 1896, however, the situation for the incoming season 
had dramatically changed. Thompson announced to the committee that 
Petrie, being unable to get a concession for Thebes, applied for one stretch- 
ing from the entrance of the Fayyum down to Minieh (ca. 80 miles), which 
was approved by the Antiquities Service although just for a season. The 
minutes report that “Mr Grenfell finding that Oxyrhynchos was included 
in Prof. Petrie's concession decided to go there instead of asking for a fresh 
site in the Fayyum. It was decided that Mr Grenfell' s expenses should not 
exceed £150 inclusive of his personal expenses of £50."9! This turn of 
events settled the matter for the incoming season and the subscribers to 
the EEF were informed of future plans at the Annual General Meeting three 
days later. Hogarth's and following speeches on that occasion provide 
exceptional insights into the colonial British academic mentality of the 
time and into Grenfell's growing reputation as papyrus hunter: 


I need only say that Mr. Grenfell has been trained in the best school of 
excavation, that of Prof. Petrie. He has worked with exemplary diligence and 
with singleness of purpose, and has attained a reputation wider and better 
deserved than most men of the age in any scholarly pursuit. I should like to 
point out to you that he is in Egypt not only to dig, but to travel and buy 
to look up the dealers and the tomb robbers from one end of the Nile valley 
to the other. He is well acquainted with them all now, and they know him; 
and when, by that strange influence of rumour — that un which passes 
with incredible rapidity from mouth to mouth in the East, outstripping even 
the Telegraph and Intelligence Departments, it is known that Mr. Grenfell is 
going up the Nile, tin boxes full of brown scraps are unearthed in all quarters 
from their secret places, and find their way to rooms or river barges, ready 
for his advent. As I have often said, the dealer is an evil, but an evil not on 
our heads or our knees, and our chief duty for the present is to minimize 
the harm he does by as quickly and completely as possible getting his finds 
out of his hands into ours. Let me explain what happens to a papyrus when 
found by a native. Ten to one he has extracted it from under a heap of 


60 Cf. Gonis (n. 4) 70-71. 

9! General Committee Minutes (n. 50) 165—166. See also H. Valentine Geere, By Nile 
and Euphrates: A Record of Discovery and Adventure (Edinburgh 1904) 51-52: “It must 
be explained that he [i.e., Petrie] had a permit from the Department of Antiquities to 
excavate anywhere in the strip of desert between the Fayoum and Minieh, and that 
Mr. Grenfell and Mr. Hunt were to share the work." More will be said below on Geere and 
his book. 
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superincumbent rubbish, with little circumspection and less skill. It is already 
torn when it is put into an inside pocket of his galabiah [sic], next to his 
warm person, or into a curving fold of his cloak. There the delicate, tindery 
fabric suffers still more irreparable injury, and it is well if that be all! But 
indeed, it is all too probable that the finder will proceed to divide it into pieces. 
For example: the Revenue Papyrus was bought in several fragments. Then 
the finder will subject the pieces to a wetting or steaming process, which we 
only with the utmost care ever attempt, but which he carries out bravely 
“without fear and without reproach." The last state of that papyrus I will leave 
to your imagination! No, this Society must get this papyrus-finding into its 
own hands as quickly as possible, as well as all other branches of exploration, 
and the quicker the better.? 


To the modern reader, the speech is hideous not only for its orientalist, 
even racist, tones — which reflect the surrounding cultural climate — but 
also because it reveals the flaws in Hogarth's reasoning. Hogarth simply 
fails to recognize that Egyptians were eventually destroying papyri because 
he himself, Petrie, Grenfell, and others wanted to buy them; a market was 
created by Western demand. The international power-game through which 
Western institutions, including the EEF, were trying to secure the best 
concessions from the Egyptian Antiquities Service (which by the way was 
under heavy French and British control) was not providing enough sources 
of cultural extractions: dealers and local diggers were a means to meet 
demand, and the antiquities market thrived. The boundaries between licit 
and illicit sourcing were blurred, as one realizes from the same journals 
of Petrie; and papyri were not only damaged in the pockets of Egyptian 
dealers, but also cut and hastily packed into the luggage of foreigners, 
including British museum curators. For instance, in 1896 E.A. Wallis 
Budge, keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities at the British 
Museum, was able to fetch a roll containing verses of Bacchylides that 
appeared on sale in Cairo (P.Lond. 733 = TM 59339). When the Antiqui- 
ties Service raised questions on its illegal provenance and tried to stop the 
export of the papyrus, he cut it into pieces to hide them more easily in his 
luggage, as he explained later in his memoirs.™ 

The other interesting matter introduced by Hogarth was the hope that 
the Fund would be divided into four different branches, one of which 
would be dedicated to the research of Graeco-Roman sites and objects. 


9? Eeypt Exploration Fund. Report of the Tenth Ordinary General Meeting (n. 49) 
20-21. 

53 E.A, Wallis Budge, By Nile and Tigris: A Narrative of Journeys in Egypt and Meso- 
potamia on Behalf of the British Museum Between the Years 1886 and 1913, vol. 2 (London 
1920) 351-352. 
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Thompson’s answer as Chairman of the meeting is a piece of institutional 
rhetoric that does not provide a straight answer but rather promises further 
thoughts and calls for classicists and universities (in particular Cambridge 
and Oxford) to join the EEF's efforts in fundraising.$* Then it was Petrie’s 
turn to speak. He agreed that the thriving of the discipline and research in 
Egypt needed the establishment of four separate accounts, one of which 
would be devoted to the Classical material. The on-going destruction of 
sites and objects was recalled as one of the reasons for increasing efforts 
to fundraise. As usual, the deterioration of the archaeological heritage of 
Egypt was attributed to the “nature” of the inhabitants: “Every year whole 
chapters of history are torn away, and perish without record. Temples are 
destroyed, towns dug down, and cemeteries plundered. The cause of all 
this — so little recognized here — is that Egypt is still practically in the hands 
of barbarians."6 According to Petrie, any effort from the Department of 
Antiquities was in vain because the Egyptian ("native") law courts failed 
to prosecute and convict culprits. *Beside this," Petrie argues "various 
influences of an oriental nature are brought to bear in favour of what are 
mere plundering dealers. Site after site is being ransacked, and everything 
thrown to the four winds without any record. Here again the interests of 
science, which are certainly felt in the Department, have to be subordinated 
to pressure, brought to bear in various ways for private ends of unclean 
profit,” SS 

Then Petrie moved to discuss the imminent season in the famous strip, 
adding that he would work there with two young assistants, H. Valentine 
Geere,°’ who would be paid out of Petrie's endowment, and Grenfell, 
whose salary would be covered instead by the EEF. Grenfell, Petrie pointed 
out, would “renew his most successful and interesting researches for 
early Christian manuscripts. "65 The benefit to the expedition would be to 


9* Egypt Exploration Fund. Report of the Tenth Ordinary General Meeting (n. 49) 23-24. 
The Graeco-Roman Branch was established on 1 July 1897, see E.G. Turner, “The Graeco- 
Roman Branch of the Egypt Exploration Society," in Bowman, Coles, Gonis, Obbink and 
Parsons (n. 50) 17-25, esp. 19 (originally published in T.G.H. James [ed.], Excavating in 
Egypt: The Egypt Exploration Society, 1882-1982 [London 1982] 161—178); General Com- 
mittee Minutes (n. 50) 198. 

85 Egypt Exploration Fund. Report of the Tenth Ordinary General Meeting (n. 49) 25. 
The paradox is that Egypt was rather in the hands of the British. 

96 Egypt Exploration Fund. Report of the Tenth Ordinary General Meeting (n. 49) 26. 

57 H. Valentine Geere (1874—1923) joined the University of Pennsylvania's excavation 
team at Nippur (Iraq) at Petrie's request and was in Egypt with the Egyptologist in 1896— 
1897, while the Iraqi excavation was interrupted. Both experiences are reported in a book 
for a wider audience that he published in 1904, cf. Geere (n. 61). He is defined as an archae- 
ologist and an architect. 

88 Egypt Exploration Fund. Report of the Tenth Ordinary General Meeting (n. 49) 26. 
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have an expert in a period in which Petrie admitted his ignorance, but far 
more interesting is Petrie's mention of Grenfell's ability to train and keep in 
check the workforce, a skill that Grenfell learned excavating with him and 
Hogarth. The examples provided in the speech are again direct insights into 
the mentality of the time and also into the practices and methods applied by 
Petrie and his team, including Grenfell. The two main courses of action 
were those of avoiding the dispersal of findings through the dealers' chan- 
nels giving prizes in money (baksheesh) to the Egyptian discoverers on top 
of their salaries and being inflexible in punishing any type of negligence.9? 
Petrie noted that his methods worked anywhere except in Thebes (Luxor), 
“where every man” he explains “is in the hands of dealers. "7? 

To conclude, the analysis of the evidence presented in this section 
demonstrates the great influence that Petrie had on the formation of Gren- 
fell as well as Hunt. At the school of Petrie and Hogarth, Grenfell learnt 
not just how to lead an excavation in Egypt and find papyri in situ or on 
sale, but more broadly how to behave in Egypt and in England in order to 
become a successful Egyptologist and papyrologist. The skills one needed 
to develop included finding funds, obtaining excavation concessions, 
managing the local workforce, packing the objects, sourcing items from 
the antiquities market, and negotiating the partage with the Antiquities 
Service. It has also been explained how Petrie's return to the EEF and the 
politics behind funding and concessions led to the sudden switch from the 
Fayyum to Oxyrhynchus, which turned out to make both Grenfell's and 
Hunt's fortunes. 


The First Season at Oxyrhynchus (1896—1897) 


After many delays and difficulties, Petrie finally obtained from the 
Antiquities Service the abovementioned permit to excavate the area extend- 
ing from Beni Mazar for ca. 80 miles to the south, including el-Bahnasa, 
which was chosen as the headquarters. Petrie's journals of that year give 
precise indications of the timeline of the archaeological season; but key 
information, as it will be shown, is also contained in Geere's later mem- 
oirs, the official EEF report, and the letters authored by Grenfell.”! Petrie 


© On Petrie's workforce see Quirke (n. 24). 


10 Egypt Exploration Fund. Report of the Tenth Ordinary General Meeting (n. 49) 28. 

7! Petrie MSS 1.14 — Petrie Journal 1896 (Behnesa, Oxyrhynchus [Beni Mazar]) and 
Petrie MSS 1.15 — Petrie Journal 1896 to 1897 (Deshasheh, Bibehs [Beni Mazar]). Geere 
(n. 61) 51-83; Hickey and Keenan (n. 5); Mazza (n. 4), 136-138; Grenfell (n. 2). 
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and Geere arrived in Cairo in late November. As usual, Petrie spent time 
inspecting what was on sale and connecting with his Egypt-based acquaint- 
ances, like Brugsch”? and Sayce. Apparently, there were large quantities 
of papyri for sale: 


Certainly I must have seen about two thousand papyri, & searched them all for 
literary pieces. Nearly all are accounts, but I have a few scraps of literature, & 
eight complete letters in Greek. The great haul at present is from Eshmunen.”4 
This shews that there are plenty to the south of my region, as well to the north. 
I tried to get a fat roll of demotic, but could not for £30. Most of the demotic 
rolls are contracts, but this roll was probably literary. I did get several pieces 
of a late hieratic roll, about 2sq. feet of it, with rubrics, & not Book of the 
Dead which is so common.” 


The big hit, however, was the Bacchylides roll mentioned above that 
Wallis Budge purchased for the British Museum and literally smuggled 
out of Egypt, causing even the direct intervention of Lord Cromer to avert 
a diplomatic crisis with France.” Interestingly, Petrie reports that Sayce 
was chasing the same roll, and there were whispers that German buyers 
had been successful, which clearly was not the case but gives a good idea 
of the competitive international climate."6 

At the centre of conversations with his circle of friends, there was the 
usual commentary on the deplorable state of antiquities; however, positive 
comments were made on the opportunities provided by the concession 
obtained that year: 


72 E.C.A. Brugsch (1842-1930) was a German Egyptologist who spent his entire career 
in various positions at the Bulaq and Cairo museums. 

75 The ancient city of Hermopolis, front facing the Hadrianic foundation of Antinoopolis 
on the opposite eastern shore of the Nile. 

™ Petrie Mss. 1.14 — Petrie Journal 1896, (26 Nov.-1 Dec. 1896), p. 19. 

75 P.Lond. 733 = TM 59339. At the time of writing, the provenance provided in the 
British Library online catalogue (http: //www.bl.uk/manuscripts/FullDisplay.aspx?ref— 
Papyrus 733) is still that from a fictitious sale through an acquaintance of Wallis Budge, 
which was a legal ploy because the real seller was in fact Wallis Budge and it was forbid- 
den to curators to sell objects to their own departments. 

See E.A. Wallis Budge, By Nile and Tigris: A Narrative of Journeys in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia on Behalf of the British Museum Between the Years 1886 and 1913, vol. 2 
(London 1920) 350—355; M. Ismail, Wallis Budge: Magic and Mummies in London and 
Cairo (Kilkerran 2011) 275—288. 

76 Petrie Mss. 1.14 — Petrie Journal 1896, (26 Nov.-1 Dec. 1896), p. 13: “Frazer came 
and had a long talk before returning to his survey-work in the Delta. He tells me that a roll 
of early Greek poetry, Bakkhilides, found at Eshmunen has been bought by the Germans 
for £300. Next day I found Sayce much put out by the news, as he had hoped to get it 
to England." Perhaps Frazer is a misspelling of Fraser, i.e., George Willoughby Fraser see 
above n. 40, but this is uncertain. 
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I called on Sayce at his boat on my way back [i.e., from the Museum]. 
Justice Scott? came in while I was there, & was very cordial as he always is. 
Sayce tells me just what I hear & see all round, that matters are going worse 
& worse. There is no check on pillaging & places are being destroyed in any 
direction. The police & magistrates will not act, & the guards of the Museum 
«department» are mostly corrupt. It is a horrible look out, all due to accursed 
politics. All we can do is to save from the wreck as much as possible while 
we can. All agree that Behnesa is less worked out than any other region, & 
think that I have a fine field.” 


In terms of papyri, Petrie’s statement on his concession was true. Noth- 
ing from Oxyrhynchus had appeared on the market before the first season 
— as papyrus publications of the period show*? — but it was apparent that 
sites of ancient nome capitals were very promising for the amount of mate- 
rials surfacing from Arsinoe (Medinet al-Fayyum) and other cities like 
Hermopolis (el-Ashmunein).?! 

Petrie left Cairo for el-Bahnasa on November 30, having spent the pre- 
vious night with Grenfell and Hunt who had just arrived. The two papy- 
rologists were happy about the papyrus letters that Petrie had acquired and 
reserved for them; they travelled down to Oxyrhynchus later on 20 Decem- 
ber. In the following pages of the journal, we find Petrie busy with Geere 
and the Egyptian workforce setting up the excavation house and exploring 
the neighbourhood. Petrie was joined by one of the few workers he ever 


7 Due to bad health conditions, in those years Sayce spent most of his time in Egypt 
where he transformed a dahabia into a boathouse on which he could conveniently sail up 
and down the Nile, see Sayce (n. 15) esp. 275-276 on the purchase and the following 
chapter XV on his life in Egypt. 

7$ Sir John Scott (1841—1904), at that time Deputy Judge Advocate-General and later 
Judicial Advisor of the Khedive. He is often mentioned in Sayces's memoirs (n. 15) as one 
of his acquaintances. 

7? Petrie Mss. 1.14 — Petrie Journal 1896, (26 Nov.-1 Dec. 1896), p. 18. 

9? Gonis (n. 4) 71—72; I thank Nikolaos Gonis for discussing the point with me. 

5! See also Grenfell’s considerations in the opening of his EEF report, Grenfell (n. 2) 1: 
“T had for some time felt that one of the most promising sites in Egypt for finding Greek 
manuscripts was the city of Oxyrhynchus, the modern Behneseh, situated on the edge of 
the western desert 120 miles south of Cairo. Being the capital of the Nome, it must have 
been the abode of many rich persons who could afford to possess a library of literary texts. 
Though the ruins of the old town were known to be fairly extensive, and it was probable 
that most of them were of the Graeco-Roman period, neither town nor cemetery appeared 
to have been plundered for antiquities in recent times. Above all, Oxyrhynchus seemed to 
be a site where fragments of Christian literature might be expected of an earlier date than 
the fourth century, to which our oldest manuscripts of the New Testament belong: for the 
place was renowned in the fourth and fifth century on account of the number of its churches 
and monasteries, and the rapid spread of Christianity about Oxyrhynchus, as soon as the 
new religion was officially recognized, implied that it had already taken a strong hold 
during the preceding centuries of persecution." 
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mentions by name in his accounts, Ali es Suefi, with whom he had a long 
and close relationship. The first description of the site in the journals 
focuses on the famous mounds, which later provided a flood of papyri, and 
the spot chosen for settling down: 


I went over the immense mounds of Behnesa, about a mile long & 72 mile 
wide. All I saw was late Roman, excellent for Grenfell but not for me. But 
there must be a fine cemetery here somewhere. I finally fixed on a piece of 
spare ground, by the canal, & surrounded with young palm groves, to make 
our camp.® 


While waiting for the luggage on the chosen camping spot, Petrie met 
some policemen who were also looking for a place to build a station. The 
Egyptologist commented positively on this, as the west bank of the Bahr 
Yusuf was exposed to Bedouin raids.** Towards sunset, a local man joined 
the group: 


Still, as no baggage came, I sat waiting on the bank, but at sunset we, myself 
and two policemen — had the most pressing invitation from a dumb man to 
come over & stay with him on the east side.55 


The group decided to accept the invitation and crossed the canal to go 
to the village of Sandafa, front facing el-Bahnasa. “The dumb man was 
younger brother of a rich shekh”#, Petrie explains, “who is building a 
very grand house. He received us most cordially; coffee, a long talk & 
dinner followed." The arrival at the excavation site is also recalled in 
Geere's book that provides more details about the host's identity. Geere 
explains that at Sandafa they “became the guests of the head-man of the 
village, Sed Ahmed, who was building a fine new house for himself, in 
which he invited us to pass the night. "55 Although Geere never mentions 


82 He was one of the men hired and trained at al-Lahun, who were regularly employed 
also in following seasons; Petrie mentions their relationship at length in his journals and 
autobiographies, cf. Drower (n. 11) passim, and more recently Quirke (n. 24) esp. 75-79. 
Geere's memoir is also relevant and has a picture that was taken during the campaign, 
Geere (n. 61) 51-83 with photo at p. 72. 

83 Petrie Mss. 1.14 — Petrie Journal 1896, (26 Nov.-1 Dec. 1896), p. 23. The canal is 
the Bahr Yusuf. 

84 A night raid is described by Grenfell in one of the letters to Maunde Thompson 
published by Hickey and Keenan (n. 5) 361—363. In his writings, Petrie used the term 
“Bedouin” to indicate an Arab often but not exclusively living in the desert, see Quirke 
(n. 24) 91. 

55 Petrie Mss. 1.14 — Petrie Journal 1896, (26 Nov.-1 Dec. 1896), p. 24. 

56 Usual spelling used by Petrie for shaykh. 

#7 Petrie Mss. 1.14 — Petrie Journal 1896, (26 Nov.-1 Dec. 1896), p. 25. 

88 Geere (n. 61) 53. 
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the impaired brother, it is clear that this is the same house cited in the 
journals by Petrie. Sed Ahmed is most probably a misspelling of the name 
Ahmed Sayed; in European accounts of the 19th century the term shaykh 
could be employed in a generic way to indicate a notable of a village. 
However, in this case it seems that the word had the other, more precise 
meaning of shaykh al-balad (village chief) of the village of Sandafa, not 
only because of the translation given by Geere as “head-man”, but also 
because of other elements of the narratives related to the man and his 
household given by Petrie and his assistant: such as the capacity to build 
a prominent new house for his family, the kind of hospitality offered to 
the guests, the gathering of other notables at his home to pay their respects 
to the British visitors, and his acquaintance with the local policemen.?? 
Ahmed Sayed and his brother belonged to the class of the rural notables 
from which village officers, with administrative, fiscal and law enforce- 
ment duties, were selected; the relative wealth of this social group came 
from landownership.?? To the southwest of Sandafa there is still an estate 
called “Sayed Ahmed”, and I wonder if this could be a trace left by our 
shaykh and his family.?! 
The morning after, Petrie and Geere carried out their first round of 
antiquities hunting: 
We went to see the villager jeweller who makes nose rings for the Bedawi 
women of the desert. He had “a statue with a golden girdle” which proved 
to be a very little Roman glass figure, with a twist of gold wire around it to 
hang it to a necklace. He also had a few Roman gems: the only one of value 


a convex amethyst with rather a good figure: worth perhaps a pound or two 
in Europe, but here thought far more of, as all gems are.” 


Geere provided a lively account of the transfer to the palm grove chosen 
for camping on the west bank, escorted by the headman and the villagers.?? 
In the following days, while still waiting for the excavation documents to 
arrive from Cairo, Petrie started a survey of the site. After jotting down a 
plan with main landmarks, he went to explore the mounds stretching to 
the northwest of the camp: 


# Tn one of the letters written to Thompson, Grenfell says that he could not rely on the 
village policemen to guard the site as they were used to spend their nights at the shaykh's 
house, Hickey and Keenan (n. 5) 364. 

% Cf. K.M. Cuno, The Pasha’s Peasants: Land, Society and Economy in Lower Egypt, 
1740-1858 (Cambridge 1992) 85-99. 

?! Ezbet Sayed Ahmed: https://goo.gl/maps/SBosK UrZJHpdLaFT9. 

?? Petrie Mss. 1.14 — Petrie Journal 1896, (26 Nov.-1 Dec. 1896), pp. 25-26. Bedawi 
is one other spelling of Bedouin. 

?3 Geere (n. 61) 54. 
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I then struck out to the north & west to explore & found far-stretching 
mounds of Roman buildings, & many small isolated mounds which seem to 
be either separate villas (as at Amarna) or tombs. They are very promising 
to examine. Then we struck back into the desert at sunset, & found buildings 
running about two miles back, one large one with Corinthian capitals lying 
about.” 


The following morning was dedicated to a similar survey to the south 
where the presence of heaps of flints suggested the presence of tombs. 
It is at this point that the journal reports another visit of the shaykh's 
brother: 


Our dumb friend came over to see us & we had a long conversation. He is 
very sharp fellow, & sees the meaning of anything that is shewn to him very 
quickly. He gave a long & moving account of our dangers on this side, & 
how the Bedawin «with masked faces» would attack us, take every scrap of 
clothing & leave us wounded. I replied that they might take what they liked, 
there was hardly anything of use to them. So he expatiated on the wounds; 
& gave a comic description of the visit of enquiry by a pompous official who 
would count up everything. He urged me to always carry a revolver in a belt; 
but unluckily for me my revolver has disappeared in the division of baggage 
up at Luxor by Quibell. He pressed me much to go over & dine with them, 
and I vaguely told him I would in a few days. He enquired about my large 
Arabic vocabulary, & took in at once that it was for Arabic and English. 
He travels about the country, knows Cairo, & the Zoological Garden there. 
I see that the people here talk to him very freely about business by signs, & 
he certainly gets on remarkably well without language.?? 


The shaykh's brother, who is always mentioned in terms of his disabil- 
ity and never by name, was a man with some degree of education and a 
member of the village elite, as we have seen. Despite Petrie's patronising 
tones, it is clear that the brother was perfectly capable of having conver- 
sations with the British visitor on a range of topics. A few days later, the 
man showed Petrie around the ruins of Oxyrhynchus: 


On returning after my morning's surveying I found my dumb friend here, & 
after lunch he went round the ruins to show me what he knew. The mass of 
stone work which has served the town as a quarry for years past has passages 
& chambers in it, & from other people I hear of 3 statues having been found 
in it. They were smashed up, & made into coffee mills. It looks to me as if 
it might have been a catacomb for the sacred fish, a tomb for any one prince 
would not be so large. Then he shewed me the city wall, at the end where it 
was scarcely visible, & went some way along it, till I told him that I knew it 
& had planned it the day before. Then he told me that quantities of papyri 


% Petrie Mss. 1.14 — Petrie Journal 1896, (2-9 Dec. 1896), pp. 28-29. 
55 Petrie Mss. 1.14 — Petrie Journal 1896, (2-9 Dec. 1896), pp. 30-31. 
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were found there, & began grubbing; in a couple of minutes he turned up 
a piece of Greek accounts of 2nd century AD. But so soon as we got on the 
Arab part of the mounds — though I had not yet noticed the difference — he 
observed that there were not any papyri there, that was all no good, all of 
Muslim age. But the whole of the Roman part not capped with Arab con- 
tained writings.” 


This passage of Petrie's journal is the first extant account of papyrus 
findings at Oxyrhynchus during the campaign. The discovery took place 
in early December 1896: it predates the arrival of Grenfell and Hunt at 
the site, and it shows that papyri were found by a prominent villager of 
Sandafa who knew the ancient town's remains and was fully aware of 
what might have interested Petrie the most. Although extensive sections 
of the journals of Petrie, including these pages, have been published by 
Drower since 2004,°7 this account has been overlooked and is lacking 
from any discussion, even the most recent and critical, of the finding of 
the Oxyrhynchus papyri. Rather than being suppressed, the account went 
simply unseen because it did not meet the expectations that we (i.e., West- 
ern papyrologists) have of narratives of discovery: a white male expert 
surrounded by secondary characters and local subordinates. There is, in 
fact, an inversion of roles, as it is an Egyptian who guides the European 
expert. 

After delays and misunderstandings in the issuing of the permit paper- 
work from the Antiquities Service in Cairo, Petrie started proper excava- 
tions and Grenfell was able to pay a quick visit to the site: 


I began to work on the isolated small mounds outside the town. Later on I 
tried some of the rubbish heaps. On Tuesday night Grenfell came, & stayed 
Wednesday looking over the place.?* The result of three days of work has 
been to show that the isolated mounds are small villas perched on platforms 
of brick, & that they are IInd-IIIrd cent. A.D. The great stone building I have 
not yet tackled; but the pieee flakes of the statues smashed up there shew 
that they were Roman, by the quality of the marble, & the style of finish. 
And immediately outside the enclosure wall are heaps of pottery & pieces 
of papyri of the late IVth cent. A.D. The enclosure wall is of good stone well 
dressed, but small blocks. My impression is that it is a great church & mon- 
astery of Helena's like the great buildings at Sohag. It cannot be earlier, nor 
yet much later. The rubbish mounds of the edge of town contain pieces of 
papyri, & some nearly complete letters of the IInd-IIIrd cent. A.D.” 


?6 Petrie Mss. 1.14 — Petrie Journal 1896, (2-9 Dec. 1896), pp. 32-33. 

97 M.S. Drower, Letters from the Desert: The Correspondence of Flinders and Hilda 
Petrie (Oxford 2004) 99. 

% These are December 15 and 16 as the journal is dated 9-19 December. 

9 Petrie Mss. 1.14 — Petrie Journal 1896, (9-19 Dec. 1896), p. 42. 
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All these findings are little compared to the mass of papyri found later by 
Grenfell and Hunt. Nevertheless, it needs to be stressed that before the 
arrival of the two Oxford scholars, papyri had already come to light, and 
it was clear that the site was promising in that respect. In other words, 
Egyptians and Petrie paved the way for the following great harvest. 


“The Great Haul of Papyri": Grenfell and Hunt at Oxyrhynchus!” 


Grenfell and Hunt reached el-Bahnasa on 20 December, and two days 
later Petrie and Ali es Suefi left for a five-day trip to Minya, to explore the 
area (ca. 53 kilometres south of Oxyrhynchus).'°! Once back, Petrie learnt 
that Grenfell had a try at Roman tombs that did not yield any results of 
notice because they had already been plundered.!?? Petrie then went for 
another survey trip with Ali up north and when he got back, the two papy- 
rologists were still busy with tombs. It is worth noticing that in the mean- 
while they were also contributing to skull collecting and measuring for 
University College London's eugenics projects.'°? To my knowledge, the 
participation of the Oxford Dioscuri in eugenics research has never been 
mentioned either in later studies on the Oxyrhynchus seasons or more 
broadly on Grenfell and Hunt and the birth of papyrology, despite that 
it is indeed recalled in one of the most-cited outreach articles written by 
Grenfell once back from the site: 


The idea of the natives with regard to the motive of the excavators is that 
they are in search of gold, or at least of ancient coins. That there should be 
any interest attaching to *old paper" is, of course, quite beyond their com- 
prehension; and, though ready enough to make a profit out of our apparent 
folly, they no doubt regarded our desire for papyri as a proof of that mad- 
ness which is generally attributed to Europeans by the fellaheen second 
only to that afforded by our taking the skulls found in the ancient cemetery 
back to England in order to measure them.!™ 


100 The expression “the great haul of papyri" is from Geere (n. 61) 57. 


101 Petrie Mss. 1.14 — Petrie Journal 1896, (21-27 Dec. 1896), p. 52. 

102 Petrie Mss. 1.14 — Petrie Journal 1896, (21-27 Dec. 1896), p. 62. 

103 Petrie Mss. 1.15 — Petrie journal 1896 to 1897, (28 Dec. 1896-10 Jan. 1897), p. 76. 
On Petrie's relationship with the projects led by Galton and Pearson, see K.L. Sheppard, 
“Flinders Petrie and Eugenics at UCL,” Bulletin of the History of Archaeology 20 (2010) 
16-29; D. Challis, The Archaeology of Race: The Eugenics Ideas of Francis Galton and 
Flinders Petrie (London-New York 2013) and the virtual exhibition on the history of eugenics 
and scientific racism at University College London co-hosted by the Sarah Parker Remondon 
Centre for the Study of Racism and Racialisation and the UCL Institute of Archaeology: 
https://www.makingdifference.org/, last accessed 21 March 2022. 

14 B.P, Grenfell, “The Oldest Record of Christ's Life: The First Complete Account of the 
Recent Finding of the ‘Sayings of our Lord’,” McClure's Magazine 9/6 October 1897, p. 1029. 
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Although Petrie decided to leave el-Bahnasa in the hands of Grenfell 
and Hunt and moved his research to the north of the concession for the 
rest of the season, he was in constant communication with the two; and 
towards the end of January he was certainly aware of the great papyrus 
findings.'® It is now possible to follow the unfolding of events closely 
through the above-mentioned seven letters written by Grenfell from the 
site and recently published by Hickey and Keenan. 

The first letter to Maunde Thompson of 19 January 1897 is a report of 
what happened since the young papyrologist began directing the site on 
22 December. It shows that the excavation of the mounds covering the 
Roman town started on 10 January, 96 after the digging of the cemeteries 
according to Petrie's instructions; and that in just a week, ten tin boxes full 
of fragments were obtained. Inside the three boxes he was able to sort out, 
Hunt had already identified ca. 100 literary fragments, including the /ogia 
papyrus, later recognized to be an early Greek version of the Gospel of 
Thomas, which attracted a lot of public interest (P.Oxy. 1.1).10 The letter 
gives insight into the work method at Oxyrhynchus, with Grenfell super- 
vising the digging and Hunt sorting and packing the papyri. The exca- 
vation concentrated at first on one mound and then moved to a second 
nearby, which was proving equally fruitful. A comparison with the extant 
plan of the site shows that the two mounds are nearby the city wall towards 
the north, which seems to correspond to the same area where the brother 
of Ahmed Sayed found scraps of papyri with Petrie during their walk. !°8 
After the report of the findings, Grenfell addressed financial matters, as 
supplementary funds were needed in view of the quantity of the papyri 
and other small objects that were coming to light. To support his request 
"to spend £100 to £125 more" on the excavation of the town, Grenfell 
argued that “the papyri which we found in the first week alone are worth 
£100 already," ! establishing a connection between the market price of 
the material recovered and his right to receive more money. 


105 Petrie Mss. 1.15 — Petrie Journal 1896 to 1897, (26 Jan.-1 Feb. 1897), p. 115: “Gren- 
fell is having grand times with Greek papyri, both Biblical & Literary." 

106 Hickey and Keenan (n. 5) 356, with footnote 18 on the alternative date of 11th January 
given by Grenfell elsewhere. 

107 Hickey and Keenan (n. 5) 356—357; Nongbri (n. 3) 224—227 on the press covering 
of the find. 

108 Cf. the revised plan of Oxyrhynchus in Bowman, Coles, Gonis, Obbink, and Parsons 
(n. 50) 13. The plan has the mounds flagged according to a numbering system that cor- 
responded to their order of excavations and is attested in an unpublished notebook left by 
Grenfell and Hunt; K2 is visible while K1, which is not clearly visible on the printed map, 
was nearby as Grenfell states in the letter. 

1? Hickey and Keenan (n. 5) 358. 
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The evaluation of findings in monetary terms, which might seem strik- 
ing, needs to be interpreted in light of the reform of the excavations and 
the partage system introduced by decree in 1891.'!° The new provision 
— which Sayce writes in his memoirs that he helped draft!!! — established 
that holders of excavation concessions and the Cairo museum were each 
entitled to one half of the same value of the findings. This conceptualiza- 
tion of archaeological finds as economic assets influenced the finders’ 
approach to the objects of their research and also had consequences 
on the logic regulating the EEF distributions to their subscribers.!!? The 
mechanics of fixing prices for the objects excavated were also guided by 
scholars’ in-depth knowledge and participation in the antiquities mar- 
ket. Grenfell knew, just as anyone else working in Egypt at the time, the 
potential market price of the fragments coming to light because he was 
used to visiting dealers and being offered items. As already mentioned, 
he sold papyri to museums and libraries, and together with Hunt acted 
as a broker for collectors like Lord Crawford, Lord Amherst, Enriqueta 
Rylands, and later the Rylands library.!? In short, the experts contributed 
to establish prices based on both their expertise and awareness of current 
demand and offers. 

The second letter to Maunde Thompson of 30 January exhibits the same 
attitude. In just ten or eleven days the boxes had increased to a total of 
65.! The great haul of manuscripts, however, was causing a steep increase 
of expenses, especially in baksheesh. To make ends meet while eagerly 
waiting for the extra £100, Grenfell had moved £50 of his personal allow- 
ance to the excavation account. The way he describes the quality of the 
site in order to argue for his requests is worth quoting: 


There is certainly no site in Upper Egypt which has been left se «more» 
untouched, nor is there probably another site in Egypt which in three weeks 
would for an expenditure of £70 produce papyri which are well worth £700. 
Hunt and I are perfectly ready to go on here till the end of April,!? if neces- 
sary, and would far rather do so than return here last next season. The people 


110 A, Khater, Le régime juridique des fouilles et des antiquités en Égypte (Cairo 1960) 
73-74 and 168-171; for the text of the decree of 17 November 1891 in French translation, 
282-283. 

NT Sayce (n. 15) 334. 

112 On papyri distributed to the American branches, see W.A. Johnson, “The Oxyrhyn- 
chus Distributions in America: Papyri and Ethics," BASP 49 (2012) 209—222; Mazza 
(n. 4). For EEF distributions and their dynamics Stevenson (n. 14) is now an essential 
reading. 

15 Cf. supra, n. 4. On Lord Amherst, more below, n. 128. 

114 Second letter to Maunde Thompson, Hickey and Keenan (n. 5) 359-363. 

115 The excavation ended in mid-April, as we will see in the following. 
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here fortunately knew nothing about anticas till we came, but they will of 
course spend the whole summer now grubbing it, to say nothing of dealers 
who are likely to descend upon it since the Museum either cannot or will not 
stop them.!!ó 


As in the previous letter, archaeological excavation funding is treated as 
an economic investment, which in this case was highly profitable since 
it produced a tenfold gain (i.e., an investment of £70 for the expedition 
returned papyri worth £700).117 The statement about local ignorance of 
the value of antiquities should be taken with caution, as we have seen that 
the jeweller of Sandafa offered some for sale and that the brother of the 
shaykh knew the ancient ruins of the old town and where to find papyri 
and other objects. What is certainly true, however, is that the arrival of the 
British mission made it clear to the inhabitants of the area that the search 
and finding of papyri could become an economic activity to increase their 
low incomes. In other words, Petrie, Grenfell, Hunt, and their sponsors 
created the conditions for the licit and illicit antiquities market to thrive in 
the area. When Geere went back to el-Bahnasa after the closing of Petrie's 
excavation in the north of the concession in mid-March, he noticed the 
following: 

The village appeared decidedly smarter and less tumble-down than when I 
left it, and its people were better dressed and wore a more alert and pros- 


perous air. Nor was this astonishing, for hundreds of pounds had been dis- 
tributed in wages and backsheesh amongst the workmen.!!* 


There might be some exaggeration in Geere's description, but the par- 
agraph seems to indicate that the excavation was an occasion for the local 
population to increase their earnings, which certainly was positive. Colo- 
nial control over Egypt, including influencing the legislation concern- 
ing antiquities, allowed foreign archaeological missions to secure objects 
for their own countries' collections; it also opened the way for the illegal 
trade of papyri, for which local villagers should not be blamed — as colo- 
nizer archaeologists were doing — in view of their political and economic 
situation. 

Besides the shortage of money, another source of anxiety that transpires 
from Grenfell’s letters from Oxyrhynchus is the partage with the museum. 


116 Second letter to Maunde Thompson, Hickey and Keenan (n. 5) 360. 

117 See also the letter sent to Grueber on 20 February, Hickey and Keenan (n. 5) 377: 
“Every pound put into the excavations here yet has produced tenfold its value in papyri and 
it is worth going on so long as it ^the site^ produces even only thrice or twice the value of 
the sum spent in digging it." 

118 Geere (n. 61) 82. 
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In his first letter to Maunde Thompson, Grenfell recommended that the 
items from the 1895-1896 excavations in the Fayyum which were des- 
tined for the Gizeh museum should be sent back to Egypt according to 
the terms of the deal in order to avoid problems and smooth the way for 
obtaining similar terms during the current season.!? It seems that all the 
Fayyum finds were packed and reached England under the condition that 
the objects destined for the museum had to be sent back by a certain date. '?? 
Grenfell hoped that the Gizeh museum items from the previous season 
would reach Cairo by the beginning of March. This point is recalled also 
in the following second letter to Maunde Thompson, where Grenfell's 
motivations for such a plea are made clearer and the Bacchylides affair 
is recalled as a possible cause of tighter checks: 


Hunt spends all day cataloguing roughly and packing the papyri. His assis- 
tance is simply invaluable since I have not a minute to spare from looking 
after the men and it is of the utmost importance to have some idea which and 
where our best finds are. 

It will be a difficult task to get from 150-250 or so tin boxes full out of the 
country even though the vast bulk is of course practically valueless. I shall 
propose to the Museum the same arrangement that we did last year, and 
you will I hope excuse my referring again to the urgency of sending back 
the papyri and coins which we promised them. Failing that, I shall offer the 
Byzantine rolls as a sop. They will I hope not take the trouble to wade through 
the mass of rubbish from which it will require a practised eye to distinguish 
the good things. But I have some qualms lest the loss of Bacchylides may 
lead them out of spite to take the full half to which they are entitled. I suppose 
in that case there is nothing to be done. But it is not, I hope, very likely.??! 


A third letter to Maunde Thompson was written only two days later, 
on 1 February.!?? It adds that in just one day there were discoveries of 
papyri worth at least £150; Grenfell repeated again his wish for all the 


119 Hickey and Keenan (n. 5) 358. 

120 This is supported also by a passage of the minutes of the EEF committee meeting 
of 9 July 1896, General Committee Minutes vol. 3, 157: “Sir E.M. Thompson stated that 
Mr Hogarth had undertaken to return some portion of the papyri to the Gizeh Museum after 
they had been exhibited + read, and Sir Eduard proposed that he should write to M. de Morgan 
proposing to select for him 1/3 of the best papyri. This was agreed too.” For similar arrange- 
ment between the University of Michigan and the Antiquities Service, see B. Haug, "Politics, 
Partage, and Papyri: Excavated Texts Between Cairo and Ann Arbor (1924—1953)," AJA 125 
(2021) 143—163. Interestingly, the minutes above mentioned add also that a set of coins from 
the Fayyum season was gifted to each, Milne, Hunt, and Grenfell, to thank them for the work 
at the exhibition; Stevenson (n. 14) 1 reckons the distributions of such gifts or souvenirs, 
which are now difficult to be tracked back. 

?! Hickey and Keenan (n. 5) 361. 

122 Ibidem, 363-365. 
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boxes to be sent to England and the partage to take place after sorting and 
study. This obviously would be a means to control the findings in terms 
of publication and allocation. Two weeks later, on 14 February, Grenfell 
writes to Petrie in similar terms to ask for his help on both matters: eco- 
nomic support and the attempt to send everything to England before the 
division with Cairo.'?? One hundred and fourteen tin boxes had been found 
and Grenfell explains that there were two thousand fragments worth pub- 
lishing. “The one thing before all the others necessary in order to extract 
the alone full value of our collection" Grenfell explains “is that we who 
arranged it and who have experience, leisure and interest to attack the 
gigantic task of sorting it, should be allowed to do so and not interfered 
with." He shares his plan to write to the director of the Antiquities Service, 
Jacques de Morgan, about the partage, following the same line of reason- 
ing and strategy we encountered in his letters to Maunde Thompson. How- 
ever, Grenfell is more emotional and open with Petrie. The whole collec- 
tion, he argues, should be transferred to England for study and publication 
after which “the Museum can pick whatever it likes. Personally we don't 
care a d---!™ what becomes of the papyri so long as we can sort + publish 
them, but in the interests of European scholars the more broken + less 
legible ones ought to b remain in England, where they would be acces- 
sible." Grenfell's anxiety for the future of the collection as expressed in 
these sentences stems from the conviction that British activities in Egypt 
were salvaging the European past from the Egyptians, who were unable 
to understand the cultural value and meaning of what was coming to light 
or to take proper care of the papyri. In this way, Egyptians started being 
expropriated of a segment of almost one thousand years of their own his- 
tory besides hundreds of thousands of papyri. 

Another point that should be noted is that the fragments were deemed 
as things worth keeping as long as their content was deciphered and pub- 
lished. Besides being traded for a margin when needed, papyri were con- 
sidered as a means to extract academic value and generate knowledge: 
after publication, their importance in Grenfell's eyes decreased. Using the 
excuse that they are the only ones able to unlock their contents, Western 
scholars have accumulated — and thus maintained control over — collec- 
tions of papyrus fragments, thus allowing entire generations of experts 
and their institutions to amass academic capital. Grenfell was not only 


123 Ibidem, 365-375. 
7^ Hickey and Keenan think that *damn" is the word expunged here. 
125 Hickey and Keenan (n. 5) 369. 
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excited and passionate about his work, but also aware that control over 
the mass of unpublished papyri he and Hunt excavated or bought could 
grant them prestige and help advance their careers. 

Economic stability is another topic Grenfell addresses in the letter to 
Petrie: 


This'?6 leads to our financial position which just at present is pretty bad. 
My fellowship (£200) doesn't do much more than pay its expenses, for one 
cannot live at Oxford very cheaply as a Fellow. Hunt has only 100 a year. 
“The labourer is worthy of his hire", and after discovering the finest set of 
paps [sic] in Egypt it is clearly not fair to expect us to work hard all our time 
for the next 5, or 10 years for the Fund, myself for £50 Hunt balash.!?7 If we 
can raise £750 in new subscriptions + increase of [sic] old ones to the Fund, 
I think it ought to guarantee us me £250 a year + Hunt £150. Even when I 
stop excavating temporarily I ought to come out to Egypt every winter to 
buy and further I ought to have money to buy with. Hitherto by borrowing + 
reselling my purchases at a slight profit, I have been able to get along more 
or less. But in the future it is obviously impossible for me to buy as to resell 
immediately for that means renouncing the publication which is all I care 
about, and I am in debt enough as it is and though I could continue buying 
for Lord Amherst? for a year or two, that is not desirable... £100 of my 
250 would go in paps [sic], which would be presented to English + Ameri- 
can Museums. 


The paragraph documents further that Grenfell acted as a broker of 
papyri in Egypt for private collectors and institutions and sheds light on 
his motivations: this side activity was not only undertaken to support 
himself, but also, and perhaps more interestingly, to ensure that he would 
have control over the best pieces on offer on the market, so that he could 
publish them later. In the letter written to Griffith in May 1897, we read 
that the demotist had entrusted Grenfell with £50 before he left for the 
season to buy demotic papyri on his behalf. Grenfell was only able to get 
a few rolls that he offered to Griffith for £4, explaining "If you care to 


126 Grenfell refers to his opinion on the creation of the Graeco-Roman branch of the 
Fund, which interestingly he thought was unnecessary; see Hickey and Keenan (n. 5) 352 
with note 2. 

77 “The labourer is worthy of his hire": Hickey and Keenan suggest this is a quote of 
Luke 10:7 and 1 Timothy 5:18; balash is Arabic for “free.” 

128 Tn 1900, Grenfell and Hunt published a first volume of the Amherst papyri, part of 
the wider collection of Egyptian antiquities amassed by William Tyssen-Amherst (1835— 
1909) and held at Didlington Hall Norfolk. The Amherst were part of the circle of collec- 
tors and scholars frequented by Sayce in Egypt — where they sponsored excavations — and 
Great Britain (Sayce [n. 15] 289—290, 292, 318, 321). In their preface to P.Amherst 1, 
Grenfell and Hunt state that they started acquiring on behalf of Lord Amherst three years 
before, i.e., since 1897, which matches with what the letter implies; see also Mazza (n. 4) 
139. 
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have them at that price, I will send you them and return £46 (when you 
can come and fetch them), if not I will return you the £50, hoping in any 
case you will lend it me again next winter when inshallah I shall have 
better luck.” This kind of cash advance provided Grenfell with some finan- 
cial stability during his trips and possibly produced some profit. Grenfell 
saw the flood of 1897, and perhaps the whole system of credit to acquire 
for others too, as a step towards excellence in the field he was contributing 
to establish, but the situation also made him very nervous about the over- 
whelming backlog that was generated. 

Excavations at Oxyrhynchus continued with an unabated flow of papyri 
and Grenfell received funding to stay longer than planned, although not 
for as long as he wished. “In the second week in April” Geere writes in 
his book “work was abandoned, the papyri and antiquities were carefully 
packed, a boat was chartered, and the spoil [my stress] was carried by cam- 
els across to the Nile, and there shipped for Gizeh."? Partage took place 
in Cairo according to the second option plan that Grenfell had in mind: 
“one hundred and fifty of the best preserved rolls, and some specimens 
of the miscellaneous anticas, were retained for the Gizeh museum." 130 
However, Grenfell was able to obtain that their study and edition would 
be reserved for him and Hunt.?! The archaeological report of the season 
ended with a plea to EEF subscribers to support the speedy publication of 
the papyri and further research at Oxyrhynchus. As we know, both requests 
were fulfilled. 


Conclusion 


Through a fresh analysis of archival evidence and first-hand accounts, 
this article has shown that the decision to excavate at Oxyrhynchus in 
1896-1897 was the result of a series of events that were for the most 
part out of Grenfell and Hunt's control. The reappraisal of the different 


12 Geere (n. 61) 82. It is worth noticing that similarly to other archaeological terms like 
"campaign" the word "spoil" comes from the military vocabulary. 

130 Tn the letter to Griffith on 2 May 1896 (Mazza [n. 4] 137) Grenfell writes “we got 
through 270 out of the 273 boxes, including everything of real value. It was a difficult 
business as De Morgan for some time insisted they must have half, but eventually he was 
satisfied with the 150 big rolls which I had selected for him." Grenfell and Hunt used tin 
boxes for the papyri, which were then packed in larger wooden cases to be transferred to 
Cairo for the partage and then sent to England. 

131 Grenfell (n. 2) 12. The Byzantine rolls were presumably part of the big find of 18-19 
March. Some of these rolls, which remained in Cairo, were published later by Grenfell 
(P.Oxy. 16). 
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narratives here has also shed light on the close relationship between Gren- 
fell and Flinders Petrie and the very important but not fully recognized 
role that the Egyptologist had in the formative years of Grenfell and Hunt. 
Petrie taught Grenfell and Hunt how to conduct excavations in Egypt, how 
to manage the workforce and also how to search for antiquities for sale 
on the local market. Depending on circumstances, the antiquities trade was 
seen by Petrie, Grenfell, and the guild as a whole, either as a threat to the 
preservation of archaeological evidence or as a pool from which to retrieve 
even more items, which were purchased and exported under the guise of 
a rescue operation while actually fuelling an entire economy that scholars 
exploited for financial and academic profit. 

While papyrologists have slowly built an origin myth based on Oxy- 
rhynchus and its findings with two young British men as protagonists, the 
careful untangling of the surviving narratives forces us today to recognize 
that papyrus discoveries at that site were instead a complex business that 
was carried out for various reasons and which included many different 
actors. It is particularly important to recognize the power imbalance that 
informed the relationship between British occupiers and Egyptian subal- 
terns — something which tends to be forgotten in the reports and other 
evidence considered here. However, by closely reading Petrie's journals 
and Geere's memoirs, it has been shown that inhabitants of the area knew 
what was hidden in the ruins and rubbish heaps of el-Bahnasa. After the 
first excavation season, the trade of papyri in the area became rampant. 
When the Bible scholar James Rendel Harris visited the site in 1917, he 
took pictures of children digging for papyri that were sold to dealers and 
visitors, including himself.!?? Archaeologists left long-lasting effects on the 
landscape, its inhabitants and their relationship with their own antiquities, 
including papyri. 

The first finding of Oxyrhynchus papyri on record took place at the 
beginning of December 1896, before the arrival of Grenfell and Hunt and 
the start of their dig and was made by a villager of Sandafa. The episode 
involving the brother of the shaykh Ahmed Sayed showing Petrie around 
and grubbing the soil to pick up the papyri that could most interest the 
archaeologist was forgotten nearly as soon as it took place. As the pre- 
occupations about partage demonstrate, British occupiers and others 
decided how these objects must be handled, how their discovery needed 


13? For the picture of the children digging and evidence from Rendel Harris's letters 


that demonstrate that purchases were made by him (and others) knowing it was absolutely 
illegal, see A. Falcetta, The Daily Discoveries of a Bible Scholar and Manuscript Hunter: 
A Biography of James Rendel Harris 1852—1941 (London 2018) 316—318. 
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to be narrated, and where archives had to be created: Egyptians were only 
relevant as a source of information and workforce. Overall, the narratives 
explored in the article tell a history of papyrus discovery that is different 
from the creation myth we have perpetuated. This history invites us to 
question the ethics and principles that have regulated academics' rela- 
tionships with both the manuscripts at the centre of the discipline and the 
nation from which they were excavated. The development of papyrology 
as a discipline and the organization of collections came with a high degree 
of inequality, as access to papyri and decisions about how they must be 
studied and handled were and still remain concentrated in the hands of 
few. 


MODEL DOCUMENTS AND THE SCRIBE! 


Susan Fogarty Université de Genéve 


Abstract. — This paper aims to make a clear distinction between model 
document, sample formulary, draft, and form. 


Keywords: model, sample, formulary, draft, form 


The complex governance of Egypt could not have functioned without 
skilled scribes at all levels of the administration. While the evidence indi- 
cates that there were scribes of varying levels of ability, little is known 
about how they were trained.? A basic level of literacy was presumably a 
pre-requisite skill, but it is unknown whether the further training required 
was achieved through a “scribal school,” through an apprenticeship, or 
both.? Training for those who wished to become scribes went beyond the 
skill of writing and included arithmetic and metrology, as well as learning 
the different phrases and formulae that form the basis of most of the docu- 
mentation.^ Training in this latter skill was presumably on-going as formu- 
lae changed and procedures were amended. The evidence for this is found 
in documents which fall into the category of model or sample. However, 


! This article was prepared within the frame of the research project grammateus: the 
architecture of Greek documentary papyri, funded by the Swiss National Science Foun- 
dation (project # 182205) and based at the University of Geneva. I would like to express my 
gratitude to Paul Schubert, Peter van Minnen, and the anonymous referees for their very 
helpful comments. 

? S. Bucking, *On the Training of Documentary Scribes in Roman, Byzantine, and Early 
Islamic Egypt: A Contextualized Assessment of the Greek Evidence," ZPE 159 (2007) 
229-247. 

3 R. Cribiore, Writing, Teachers and Students in Graeco-Roman Egypt (Atlanta, GA 1996) 
28-29; “Education in the Papyri," in R. Bagnall (ed.), The Oxford Handbook of Papyrology 
(Oxford 2009) 324. 

* R. Cribiore, Gymnastics of the Mind: Greek Education in Hellenistic and Roman 
Egypt (Princeton, NJ 2001) 182-183. An example of a scribal exercise may perhaps be seen 
in T. Garvey, “An Oxyrhynchite Marriage Contract as School Exercise?" BASP 47 (2010) 
67-73: the hand is described as “an advanced school hand" (p. 68), and while the omission 
of year and month numbers (1. 10) might indicate a draft, the fact that there are no spaces 
for their later insertion, artificial amounts (p. 68), no subscription, and corrections in another 
hand (Il. 2, 10), all point to “a scribe in training" (p. 71). SB 4.7434 (second century CE) 
might also be described as a practice document where the scribe wrote the opening of a 
contract and repeated it with different (ficticious?) names. 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 59 (2022) 259—274. 
© American Society of Papyrologists/Peeters. doi: 10.2143/BASP.59.0.3290995 
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often in the literature the model or sample document can be confused with 
a draft or a form, and an attempt is made here to draw a clearer distinction 
between them.? There are a number of examples dating from the Byzan- 
tine and Arabic periods, but the focus here will be on these documents up 
to the early fourth century CE. 


Model Documents 


A model document can be defined as one which is an exemplar of 
a type. It will likely have been written by a scribe establishing a model, 
learning a new procedure, or practising a text. The surviving examples 
indicate that these documents were not meant for circulation but served as 
a template: the defining feature is the use of the indefinite — usually tic or 
sometimes deiva’ — where names, dates, titles, places and amounts are the 
variables and the rest of the content is relatively fixed. 

It is clear that some of the models emanated from scribal offices of 
the administration. A distinction can be made between samples which are 
relatively complete model documents and those which are sample formu- 
lae. While both contain indefinites, scribes practicing sample formulae 
concentrate their efforts on particular sections of a document, but for a 
model document the scribe reproduces a complete (or relatively complete) 
sample. 


5 For a list of model documents see P.Berl.Cohen 3, introduction, p. 21, and add: 


P.Hamb. 4.254. In his introduction to P.Cohen 3 the editor consistently refers to these 
models as “blank forms.” 

€ Model documents from the fifth century CE onwards are also included in the list 
in P.Berl.Cohen 3, introduction, p. 21. See also examples on ostraca: O.Brux. 14 (38- 
43 CE, Thebaid), a declaration of birth, O. Krok. 1.79 (98-138 CE, Krokodilo), a grain 
account, and O.Kell. 148 (212 CE, Kellis), the end of a document; and on wooden tablets: 
SB 1.5941 (510 CE) a contract, SB 26.16507 (475 CE, Oxy.) extracts of three model 
documents on a single tablet, see A. Papathomas, "Eine spátantike griechische Holztafel 
mit drei Mustertexten juristischen Inhalts," APF 45 (1999) 39—46, with n. 8 for further 
references. 

7 One Roman period papyrus uses siva rather than «ic, the formulary P. Mich. 2.122 
(49 CE, Tebtunis), examined below. O.Brux. 14 substitutes deiva for names on what may be 
designated a declaration of birth. See C. Sánchez-Moreno Ellart, ““Ynrouvńpata énvygvvi- 
ceog: The Greco-Egyptian Birth Returns in Roman Egypt and the Case of P. Petaus 1-2," 
APF 56 (2010) 126-127. The indefinite deiva seems to be favoured in later model docu- 
ments e.g. SB 1.6000 (sixth century CE), P.Rain.Unterricht 109 recto (sixth century CE), 
and the wooden tablet SB 1.5941 (510 CE). Some magical texts write ógiva in the form of 
a symbol, e.g. PGM 2.78 has A, and PGM 8 has A with a tail at the base. 
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Four? model documents on papyrus from the Roman period are extant: 


Date Reference TM no. | Contents Location 

II CE P.Oxy. 33.2677 | 26928 Deposit Oxyrhynchus 
agreement 

II CE P.Hamb. 4.254 78276 Letter of unknown 
Condolence 


146-147 CE | SB 20.15004 14918 Declaration to Arsinoite 


BBliopoiaë 
III CE SB 6.9226 27285 | Surety/Lease Sok.Nesos 


The first, P.Oxy. 33.2677, appears to be a model document in every sense 
of the word. It is a contract of deposit in the form of a cheirographon, the 
opening of which comprises wholly of indefinites, which are carried through 
wherever variables may appear in the contract; there are no orthographic 
errors.” This model was written on the back of a sheet cut from a larger 
account book.!° The papyrus is squarish in shape, the writing against the 
vertical fibres, with visible margins and a large space between the end of the 
text and the lower edge. The text is written as a single block and care- 
fully laid out with an even left hand margin; there are no lines indented 
or separated from the main text — a layout not unusual for such contracts.!! 
It is a generic example of a deposit contract with the usual guarantee and 
Kvopía clauses but, as it is a sample, no signatures or subscriptions. While 
there are no examples matching the formulae exactly, it no doubt served 
as a template to be adapted according to requirements. 


P.Oxy. 33.2677 


TIG tivog TOD tivoc pmt(póc) TIVdG xo0£v 
Tivi TLVOG TOD TLVOG pt(póc) TLVOG TOBEV 
xoápgi. ópoAoyo Exe mapa cod ot 


* Another model, that of an oath to appear before the court of the prefect, is no. 15 in 
the PhD thesis of Dominic Montserrat, *An Edition, with Translation and Commentary, of 
Unpublished Papyrus Texts of the Roman Period from Oxyrhynchus," which is available 
online. This model is written in a rapid cursive hand, against vertical fibres on a small piece 
of papyrus (200-203 CE, Oxyrhynchus). Where the indefinites occur they are abbreviated, 
see also P.Hamb. 4.254, below. 

? Bucking (n. 2) 234. Image available on the POxy: Oxyrhynchus Online website. 

10 P.Oxy. 33, p. 113: on the other side “some accounts, legible only in part and cut off 
at the foot." 

!! Compare, e.g., PSI 12.1253 (186 CE, Oxy.) 
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xlelplols y rapa0£osi àpy(vptov) (Spaxpyac) moods yi(vovtat) 
(dpaypai) tooat: 

5 dc [ali [4]n0d6m0m oot ônnvika gàv aip àv- 
uneg[p0]étoc. ei 6€ LN, EKTELOM COL KATH TOV 
[tov] rnapalnk®v vópov ygwopévng 
cot THs rpáSeoc EK TE £poO Kai êK tàv Ù- 
TUPYOVTIMV pot TÜVTHV ka0Gnep ÈK 

10 irns. kopia f] xeip TAG napabiyKycs obo pov 
TOD tivos id16ypapos [91o]o1] ypaqeica nav- 
TOY ÉTIPEPOLÉVN Kai TaVTi TO TEP GOD 
&nipépovit. (Etovc) .[..] 


“X son of X and grandson of X, mother X, from X (place), to X son 
of X and grandson of X, mother X, from X (place), greetings. I acknowl- 
edge that I have received from you by hand on deposit X silver drachmas, 
which I will return to you whenever you choose, without delay. And if I 
do not, I will pay a forfeit to you in accordance with the law of deposits, 
you having the right of execution on me and on all my property just as 
by a court decision. The instrument of deposit being written in two copies 
by me X in my own hand, is valid, wherever produced and whoever pro- 
duces it on your behalf. (Date)." 


SB 6.9226 carries two model documents on a single sheet; the first is 
a surety or guarantee, and the second a proposal to lease an olive grove. 
The editor of this text believes the models to have an official character, 
probably written or transcribed in the office of the nomographos.'* The 
presence of two sample documents on the same sheet may imply it was 
part of a longer papyrus or series of papyri carrying sample texts.'? In the 
absence of an image, the editor describes a papyrus in pagina format with 
evenly spaced top and bottom margins, each model with a heading on a 
single line before the start of the text.'^ Both samples are complete. The 


12 J. Schwartz, “Un formulaire de nomographe,” JJP 4 (1950) 209-214; at p. 210 the 
editor states: “il s'agit d'un formulaire ... redigé par un professionnel ..." — this document 
cannot be described as a form according to the criteria defined below. The suggestion by 
Schwartz on p. 213 that lines 8-9 should read instead éxaxoAovPobdy(to)¢ tivos ónn[pétou 
seems reasonable. l 

13 The title given to this papyrus on papyri.info is “Abschnitt aus dem Formularbuch 
eines vouoypóáqoc" — the presence of two sample documents on the same sheet may 
indeed suggest a “book” of formulae. 

14 The headings are presented in ekthesis to the rest of the text in the edition, but this 
cannot be verified as reflecting the papyrus without the image. There is no information in 
the edition on the direction of the fibres. 
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guarantee under oath is a condensed version of many actual such documents 
and has most of the necessary elements.? None of the extant proposals to 
lease for olive, or olive and palm groves, have all the elements present in 
this model in a single document, which perhaps indicates that the model 
could be adapted to more specific requirements.! However, the opening 
formula (ll. 10—17) can be found in all of the olive grove proposals to lease. 
The way in which the text of the model document is laid out on the papy- 
rus sheet is also significant: often in such lease agreements the opening 
section of the formula (tivi tivóg noðev) is indented or separated from the 
text which follows, (napá tig tivos TOD tivóg noðev), i.e. the rap clause 
begins a new line; the layout of the opening lines appears in the model to 
be presented on the sheet in this same way. This perhaps implies that care 
was also taken to practice how the text was laid out on the sheet. 

A complete document is found upside-down in the lower margin of 
a bank receipt for the sale of a camel.'® This is a model of a declaration 
to be made to the BiBAto@bAGE following the submission of a financial 
report for guardianship. 


SB 20.15004 


pigOaogóXa&) én(pootov) Aóyo(v) 

TUPG TLVOG EM(ITPOMOD) toc. 

KOTEYMpPLoG DUELV 

AOY(OV) AN(UPATOV) kai àvoAo(pácov) 

thls rplok(etuévns) Ex(itponts) tov 0 (touc) 
Ii [o] ov civ 

àn[o]x Tiv. 


“To the heads of the archives of the public records from X guardian 
of Y. I have given you the report of the income and expenses relating to 
the aforementioned guardianship of the 9th year, and I have received the 
receipt.” 


15 E.g. P.Oxy. 51.3602-3605 (215 CE, Ars.); P.Oxy. 43.3091 (216-217 CE, Oxy.). 

16 There are six lease agreements for olive groves only, all from the Arsinoite nome 
(when known): SB 16.13012 (42 CE), P.Mich. 9.561 (102 CE), P.Ryl. 2.97 (unknown; 
139 CE), P.Lond. 2.168 (162 CE), CPR 1.34 (217-223 CE), P.Col. 7.179 (300 CE). 

U E.g. SB 16.13012 (42 CE, Ars.), P.Mich. 9.561 (102 CE, Karanis), P.Lond. 2.168 
(162 CE, Psenarpsenesis), P.Col. 7.179 (300 CE, Karanis). Although there is no image for 
the model document, it is clear the rapá clause begins a new line. 

18 SB 20.15004 (146-147 CE, Ars.). Cf. P. Schubert, “Bemerkungen zu BGU I 88,” 
ZPE 77 (1989) 189-190. The camel sale is BGU 1.88 (146-147 CE). Image available on 
the Berliner Papyrusdatenbank website. 
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In this instance a specific year is mentioned, but as the names of 
the guardian and ward have been replaced by indefinites, it is clearly a 
model text being practised in the space available at the end of the origi- 
nal document. 

Another complete model document, P.Hamb. 4.254, is not one con- 
cerned with administration, rather it is a private letter of condolence. The 
existence of a sample document in a non-administrative setting suggests a 
scribe employed by a large household, or perhaps a street scribe. However, 
rather than it being an exemplary model, the editor of the text believes the 
number of orthographic and syntactic errors points to the sample having 
been composed from extracts of real examples.!? Evidence of ink in the 
top and left-hand margins and the writing running against vertical fibres 
(although on the smoothest side of the sheet), certainly point to the re-use 
of the papyrus for this purpose; this does not necessarily mean that it was 
used for a single occasion as suggested by the editor.?? Again tic is used 
in place of names, but is abbreviated at each occurrence: 


P.Hamb. 4.254.1—5 


TUS) (vi) EVODLLETV. TG GNEvKTALASG 
pot Gyyediac onpavOstons repi Tod 
EdpLOPOD TU VOC) næs T|y0£o0nv ra- 
votke(oíg) obx £yo TO AOYH TApactT- 
OQ KTA. 


nn Ae U Ne 


“X wishes X good courage. How much it saddened me and my whole 
family when the sad news of the passing of X was brought to me, I can- 
not describe in words.” 


The text is written as a single block, with no indentations or distinction 
between lines — often in private letters the opening address is separated 
from the rest of the text, and many of the examples of letters of condolence 
follow this pattern; one does not.?! It appears that the scribe is not con- 
cerned here with how the text is presented on the sheet, but solely with the 
content. 


1% P.Hamb. 4, p. 99. Image available on the website of the Staats- und Universitäts- 
bibliothek Hamburg. 

? P Hamb. 4, p. 98. 

?! E.g. P.Oxy. 1.115 (second century CE, Oxy.), SB 18.13946 (third-fourth century CE, 
Herm.?), P.Giss. 1.97 (second century CE, Ars.); SB 14.11646 (first-second century CE, 
Bakchias?) is written as a single block of text with only the final salutation indented. 
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Sample Formulae 


A sample formula, or formulary, is not a complete document but contains 
only sections of a document, with indefinites inserted for the variables, and 
usually no dates specified. There are four such examples on papyri up to 
the fourth century. 


Date Reference TM no. |Contents Location 

49 CE P.Mich. 2.122 11966 Grapheion reports | Tebtunis 

270—275 CE |P.Oxy. 40.2927 |16643 Corn dole/ Oxyrhynchus 
Subscriptions 

III CE P.Oxy. 42.3075 | 30339 Opening of a will | Oxyrhynchus 

early IV CE | P.Oxy. 49.3478 | 32487 Subscription Oxyrhynchus 


Two of these concern the business of administration: P.Mich. 2.122 is a 
sample register of contracts recorded in the grapheion, possibly written by 
the official in charge, a certain Kronion identified from other documents.? 
Although there is a date specified for the drawing up of the document, the 
use of indefinites throughout clearly makes this a document of samples. 
This formulary makes particular use of Seiva rather than tic, and the for- 
mulae closely resemble those found in other registers from the grapheion.”* 
This is a large sheet (H x W = 27 x 24.5 cm), the writing is along the 
horizontal fibres, and there are traces of another column of sample formu- 
lae on the other side, written against the fibres, so that it appears the whole 
sheet was a compilation of formulae. 


P.Mich. 2.122 


19 ... c (étovc) um(vóc) LeBaotod nóotn 
20 Opo(Aoyía) toO divog Tod divos s[i]g <TÔV óeiva» rapayopriosog 
KANpov äpo(vpov) nepi Tov? kó[unv] 


2 See P.Mich. 2.122.81. Image available on the APIS website of the University of 
Michigan. 

23 I can think of no apparent reason for this other than a preference. The scribe writes 
diva for deiva except at 1. 35 (col. 1) where he correctly writes deiva tod detvatog (see 
P.Mich. 2.122.83). See also n.7 above. 

24 This formulary closely resembles P.Mich. 2.121 verso, which does not however 
include the full nomenclature at each entry, e.g. P.Mich. 2.121 verso ll. 15-18: ôpo(àoyia) 
‘Qpov xai GAA@(v) rpds Pooveo(bv) napapo(vfic) (6pox pv) é | uto0(ootc) Kpovto(voc) 
npó(c) Eipnvaio(v) (4povp@v) kë | dpo(Aoyia) 'Opogvo(6qioc) npó(c) AnoAXó(viov) 
£votkr]ce(oc) (ópay pov) é | tpacig IHaonvefrvvic(*) npó(c) Oposv (tetáptov) ué(pouc) 
TOR(OV) WEtA(OD)... 

25 Originally IIéav kó[pnv] was read, and also on the following line — but see H.C. 
Youtie, “P.Mich. II 122," ZPE 21 (1976) 206. 
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21  peottéa To divosg Tod divoc npòç TOV Siva kìńpov åpolvpõv) 
n[epi] rorùv kounv 

22  npü(ois) toO óivoc toù dSivoc [rpo]c tòv Siva tod ótvatog oikía[c] 
Kai abAT(c) .. dE TLVN( ) 

23 Opno(Aoyía) toO divos tob ótvatoc npóc TOV Siva tob divatoc 
dro[O mens oikta[c] xpùs àpy(optov) (Spaxpac) 


*... Year 6, month Sebastos, the nth day. Agreement by A son of B 
with « C > to cede an allotment of X arourai at such-and-such a village. 
Mortgage by A son of B with C of an allotment of X arourai at such-and- 
such a village. Sale by A son of B with C son of D of a house and court- 
yard and other things ... Agreement by A son of B with C son of D to give 
a house in security for X silver drachma." 


These entries are followed by other sample formulae for registering 
different types of contract (col. 2), as well as the formula for an oath to be 
taken by the official after he has completed his report (lines 27—33). This 
document certainly raises the possibility that scribes in various administra- 
tive offices worked from model “books.” However the layout is haphaz- 
ard: the information is spread between two uneven columns, with different 
line lengths, the second column compressed into the top right hand corner 
of the sheet. There are dividing lines and some spacing between some of 
the formulae, so an attempt was made at some regularity. It is likely the 
scribe copied the formulae from other documents: for example at lines 7-8 
while copying Oxolvopnpevet (bkolvounuévar) the scribe mistook the 
final alpha for delta. 

A second formulary, also from an administrative office, P.Oxy. 40.2927, 
contains a total of eight formulae — the first three are headings for dif- 
ferent categories relating to the corn dole, the remaining five are model 
subscriptions with cic for the names.”° There are examples of similar for- 
mulae.”’ This is also a large sheet (H x W = 23.5 x 32.5 cm), the writing 
along horizontal fibres, which may imply the papyrus was used for this 
purpose in the first instance, and each of the formulae are separated on 
the sheet by a one or two line space. On the other side (P.Oxy. 40.2928), 
written against the vertical fibres, there is a list of totals which may also 
be connected to the corn dole — these two columns take up the top third 


26 Image available on the POxy: Oxyrhynchus Online website. 
27 Cf. P.Oxy. 40.2927, introduction; and Bucking (n. 2) 235-236 for an analysis of the 
formulae. 
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of the sheet and there is other faint writing upside down on this side.?* 
While the formulae of P.Oxy. 40.2927 were originally neatly aligned, the 
wide bottom margin appears to have been used as a place for a quick note, 
as evidenced by a list of numbers, some indecipherable lines, and some 
notes written upside-down. This gives the impression of a formulary lying 
around the scriptorium and used to jot down notes in a hurry. The formulae 
are free from orthographic errors, but there are scribal deletions (line 1, 
where another word is overwritten, line 7, where a phrase is struck through), 
and brackets excluding some words (but not striking them through) (lines 7, 
8), indicating that this exemplar was adjusted either during writing, and/ 
or afterwards, perhaps by the same hand as some additions earlier in the 
text.” 

Other surviving formularies concern private documentation and, com- 
pared to the administrative exemplars, have been found on smaller slips of 
papyrus and contain a single formula. The sample subscription by a wit- 
ness to the opening of a will in P.Oxy. 42.3075 is written on a small frag- 
ment (H x W = 7.5 x 5.5 cm) and contains one sentence, the name being 
the only variable.*° 


P.Oxy. 42.3075 


[....].. Tig Tivos raph- 
[unv tic] 0181 av[o]t- 
[vouév]ng koi £n&yvov 
| ua ]. oppayeisa 


nk © Ne 


“I X, son of X, was present at the opening of the will and recognised 
(my?) seal." 


The editor posits that the missing part of the first line might "designate 
the documentary type, as in SB 9226" (see under models above). The 
papyrus was likely re-used and turned to accommodate the writing along 
horizontal fibres.?! 

Another subscription formula can be found in P.Oxy. 49.3478, that 
of a settlement agreement (0t6Xvo1c).? Written with the fibres, the back 


28 P Oxy. 40.2928, 89. 

2 See P.Oxy. 40.2927.15n.; on orthographic errors see Bucking (n. 2) 235. 
30 Image available on the POxy: Oxyrhynchus Online website. 

31 Cf. P.Oxy. 42.3075, introduction. 

32 Image available on the POxy: Oxyrhynchus Online website. 
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blank, the dimensions of the fragment (H x W = 7.4 x 27 cm) and the 
irregular top edge all suggest that this was part of a more substantial text 
which may have contained a complete model document.? There are no 
exact parallels, but the general sense of the formula can be found in actual 
subscriptions to this particular type of document.** 


Draft 


A draft document is by definition a precursor to the main event; it is the 
preliminary version of a document where mistakes, corrections, deletions, 
and insertions can be made before the finished document is drawn up. 
The draft can be distinguished from the model document by the fact that it 
is drawn up for a specific occasion and as such often has particular names 
and dates included. It is considered a draft because it contains the precise 
information needed for the scribe to produce the final version, but is not 
the fair copy. A close examination of draft documents highlights some 
common criteria; drafts may have some or all of the following: 


* mistakes, corrections, deletions, and insertions; 

* inclusion of specific names, placenames, and dates; 

* may mention sender but not addressee or vice versa; 
* may remain unfinished; 

* usually has no closing salutation; 

* no signatories; 

* often written on a re-used sheet of papyrus; 

* may not be the main text on the sheet; 

* may bear no relationship to other texts on the sheet. 


There is a wide variety of content ranging from letters and petitions,* 
to wills, reports, and accounts.? P.Mich. 10.582 (col. 2) (49-50 CE, 
Philadelpheia) may serve as an example which fulfills many of the above 


33 P.Oxy. 49.3478, introduction. 

# E.g. P.Oxy. 16.1880 (427 CE, Oxy.), SB 13.11896 (425-250 CE, Herm.); cf. 
P.Oxy. 49.3478, introduction. 

35 Petitions appear to be by far the most drafted type of document with examples 
ranging from the third century BCE — e.g. P.Cair.Zen. 4.59620 (248—239 BCE, Ars.) and 
4.59621, a copy of the same petition with an amended ending — into the sixth century CE, 
e.g. P.Cair.Masp. 1.67009 (567—570 CE), or 3.67352 (548—551 CE), petitions from the 
archive of Dioskoros of Aphrodito. 

36 A list of draft documents is certain to be incomplete — there are many examples where 
the criteria have been met but the description is not specific. 
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criteria." This draft petition was written on a re-used sheet of papyrus 
containing the remnants of a tax list, to which it bears no relation. There 
are interlinear corrections and some deletions, an addressee but no sender, 
and the text includes specific names and dates relating to the petition; 
there is no closing salutation or signatories. Corrections, deletions, and 
insertions are an obvious sign of a draft text, e.g. the heavily corrected 
petition of Zenon,** or the different hands correcting the petition of 
Ptolemaios.?? 

Drafts are very often written on re-used sheets: an official letter to 
the strategos was drafted on the protokollon of a roll, the first sheet of 
which carried some accounts.“ A draft petiton by a former sitologos runs 
to three columns with many corrections: this sheet was used first for a 
report,*! after which, more than a decade later, the draft was drawn up on 
the other side,” and then at a later stage some accounts were scribbled in 
the margins on both sides.# A draft statement of guarantee was written in 
the space following a wet-nurse contract, by the same hand, but is uncon- 
nected to the contract.^ A fair copy ? of a draft letter from the oikonomos 
Apollonios^ is itself later re-used for another draft letter“? and a grain list,* 
all over a period of months. 

Some drafts are found to be written after a model version on the same 
sheet. P.Berl.Cohen 3 (second-third century CE, Soknopaiou Nesos) con- 
tains the texts of two tax receipts in two different hands, the first of which 
contains indefinites for the names but completes the payment informa- 
tion (lines 1-2); the other details payments complete with names and 
amounts (lines 3—6), repeating the formula almost exactly from the first 
line of the papyrus. The writing is against the fibres of a sheet where the 
other side is blank. The exemplar of the first two lines was copied as a 
draft (note the scribal error on line 3) presumably before being drawn up 


properly. 


37 Image available on the APIS website of the University of Michigan. 


38 P Cair.Zen. 5.59832 (246 BCE, Philadelpheia). 
3° UPZ 1.43 (164-161 BCE, Memphis). 

4 P'Tebt. 1.13 (114 BCE, Tebtunis). 

^! P. Mich. 18.786 (167 CE, Oxy.) 

42 P Mich. 18.787 (181-183 CE, Oxy.). 

55 P. Mich. 11.619 (c. 182 CE, Oxy.?). 

^ BGU 4.1160 (5-4 BCE, Alex.). 

^5 P.Kóln 6.263 (February 213 BCE, Ars.). 

^5 P.Kóln 6.264 recto (February 213 BCE, Ars.). 
47 P Köln 12.478.27—37 (March 213 BCE, Ars.). 
48 P. Köln 12.478.1—26 (June/July 213 BCE, Ars.). 
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A receipt for payment of beer tax is written twice, in two different hands, 
once on either side of a small slip of papyrus (H x W = 8.5 x 6.5 cm).” 
The text on both sides is identical, with the same date and amounts; the 
example written against the fibres supplies Adp]ñA(160) tic tivos for the 
name (line 4), but the name at this point on the other side is lost. A large 
bottom margin on both sides indicates that the fragment contained these 
texts only. The writing against the fibres is more practised than that on 
the other side; it appears a more experienced scribe wrote the model and 
the draft was drawn up on the other side by a slow writer. 

A draft instruction to register a loan can be found on the other side of 
a register of receipts for special taxes relating to a particular region. 
The instruction makes up the third of nine columns (of which only the first 
three are legible), and follows two letters from a beneficarius to other 
officials. The opening address uses indefinites for names, tivà mapa toc, 
but further down specific names, a place-name, and date are included. In 
this instance, as the document contains all the precise information needed 
to produce the final version, apart from the heading, and it clearly refers 
to a very particular situation, it cannot be said to be a model document but 
must be categorised a draft. Similarly, a document modifying a previous 
agreement omits the names of the parties involved and opens with tig tivi 
yoípewv], but continues with specific information regarding the original 
contract; coupled with the corrections and lack of subscription, this must 
also be called a draft.>! 

A curious document initially defies categorisation as either a model or 
a draft: P.Oxy 7.1034 (second century CE, Oxy.) is part of a will which, 
while it specifically states that the heirs will be a daughter, her foster- 
brother, and a third person, substitutes indefinites for their names: 


P.Oxy 7.1034 


KAnpovópouc KaTaAEinw Tv Ovyaocép[o] 
uov tivà kai TOV {tov} GUVTPOPOV ADTIS 
TWO. KAÍ TIVO 


“I leave as my heirs my daughter X, and her foster-brother Y, and Z” 


It also gives some information on the property to be bequeathed, although 
there are lacunae where the place-names might be. However, given the 


^ BGU 13.2286 (c. 212 CE). 
50 P Lond. 3.1157 verso (246 CE, Herm.). 
51 P.Oxy. 3.509 (late second century CE, Oxy.). 
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correction on the second line, the errors in the sentence construction at 
lines 5-6 (P.Oxy 7.1034 n. 3-6), and the fact that there are some lines of 
a much corrected account on the other side, the conclusion must be that 
it is indeed a draft of a will as the original edition states. 

Some drafts have been practiced more than once. Zenon drew up his 
petition to the king twice, making an amendment to the final lines in 
his second draft.? Two drafts of a petition from a prisoner asking for his 
release were drawn up on either side of a single sheet, as was a letter 
from Zenon regarding an amount of grain.?^ 

In some cases both the draft and fair copy of a document have sur- 
vived. A draft of the marriage contract between Hermias and Thauba- 
rion was written along the fibres on one side of a sheet of papyrus, while 
a fair copy was written against the fibres on the other side.?? A draft 
reply by Menches the xopoypappaceog concerning a farmers strike is 
hastily drafted below a letter from Horos the BaotAikoc ypappatedc; 
but on the same day Menches wrote a better version to be forwarded to 
his superior.?? 


Form 


Descriptions of models, samples, and drafts in the literature often refer 
to “forms,” or “blank forms," which is somewhat misleading. A form 
(formulaire, formular) is a document with the standard formulae already 
written and blank spaces, or windows," into which variable details can be 
later entered. Papyri which have ttc or óziva in place of variables cannot 
be defined as a form as there are no spaces to insert the information. Key 
features for the definition of a form on papyrus are the presence of dif- 
ferent hands at certain points in the text, or windows where another hand 
may, or may not, have entered further information or a signature. 


5 P.Cair.Zen. 4.59620 and 59621 (248-239 BCE, Philadelpheia). 

55 P Coll.Youtie 1.12 (177 BCE, Tebtunis). 

** PZen.Pestm. 56 (251 BCE, Philadelpheia). 

5 SB 24.16072, the draft and 16073, the fair copy (12 BCE, Alexandria). 

?6 PTebt. 1.26, the draft, and P.Tebt. 4.1099, the fair copy (both 9^ November 114 BCE, 
Kerkeosiris). 

57 P. Schubert, “Who needed writing in Graeco-Roman Egypt, and for what purpose? 
Document layout as a tool of literacy," in A. Kolb, Literacy in Ancient Everyday Life (Berlin 
2018) 335—350; cf. especially p. 340 (“windows,” spaces left purposely blank for someone 
else to fill in at a definite stage of the procedure). 
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There are many examples of forms following these criteria in the cor- 
pus: SB 5.7532 (74 BCE, Nilopolis), is a six-witness loan agreement in the 
form of a double document, where blanks spaces have been left in both the 
inner and outer scripts for the name of the creditor. This may have facili- 
tated the transfer of the loan to another creditor in the future.?? Another 
Ptolemaic loan agreement has a distinct change of hand at the point where 
the loan amount is entered in two places in the contract, signifying its 
later insertion into deliberate blank spaces.?? 

Different hands are also discernible in SB 16.12648 (338 CE, Oxy.) 
a declaration of prices drawn up for the guilds of Oxyrhynchus and was 
clearly prepared in advance with blank spaces for the inclusion of specific 
information at particular points in the document. Of the six columns, the 
first four show a single scribe wrote the main text while a different hand 
entered the variable information each time, and yet another signed under 
a line after the text on each column. The main text in the two final col- 
umns is written by a different scribe, and here the windows are clearly 
visible where the information has not been entered. 

There are clear instances of form filling to be seen in the certificates of 
pagan sacrifice (or libelli) found in third century Theadelpheia.f! A decla- 
ration had to be made by individuals in each village as the procedure 
of sacrificing and tasting was witnessed by officials. To make the whole 
process move smoothly, the main text of the document was prepared by 
one scribe and windows left blank on the document for the insertion of 
official signatures at the time of declaration, e.g. P.Ryl. 2.112a: the open- 
ing address and statement of sacrifice was written in advance by a scribe 
(lines 1—9), who also wrote the date at the end of the document, on the 
bottom of the sheet (lines 13-15); a clear space was left on the sheet for 
a statement to be written by another scribe at the time of the declarant's 
sacrifice (lines 10—11), and this was further followed by an official sig- 
nature in another hand (line 12).9? 


58 On this document and other possible examples see E. Berneker, “Blanketterklärungen 
in Papyrusurkunden,” in lus et Commercium. Studien zum Handels- und Wirtschaftsrecht. 
Festschrift für Franz Laufke (Würzburg 1971) 11-32. Also mentioned by Berneker is 
P.Merton 1.6 where the name of the debtor differs in the inner and outer scripts, but the use 
of spaces here is not so clear cut (p. 19). 

© P.Ryl. 4.586 (99 CE, Oxy.) now with SB 6.9225 = TM 5736; cf. Berneker (n. 58) 20. 

9? Image available on the Digitised Manuscripts website of the British Library (Papy- 
rus 760). 

9! P. Schubert, “On the Form and Content of Certificates of Pagan Sacrifice," JRS 106 
(2016) 172-198; for a recent list cf. 192—194. 

9? Cf. https://grammateus.unige.ch/document/12907 for an image. 
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Another example of administrative form filling can be noted in the pro- 
duction of penthemeros receipts, a type of certification provided upon 
completion of the compulsory maintenance of dykes and canals.9? These 
receipts were produced in large numbers and were drawn up in the office 
of an official whose scribe began the form with the full regnal year fol- 
lowed by a statement that the work was completed in that same year. After 
this the remaining information was inserted by another hand, at the site of 
work, with the specific date of the labour and the location; the name of 
the labourer may be added in yet another hand, before one or more final 
official signature. 

The structured layout of libelli and penthemeros receipts are clear exam- 
ples of forms with pre-filled information, windows for the later completion 
of the document, and more than one hand involved in the process. Such 
forms are themselves a type of model document which certainly facilitated 
their reproduction in an easy and consistent manner.5 


Summary 


While some documents may be less easily distinguished as a model, 
sample formulary, draft, or form, it is useful to have some basic parame- 
ters by which to categorise them. In summary, a model document is one 
which serves as a template for a particular type of document and which 
uses indefinites for the variable elements. In a sample formulary, particu- 
lar formulaic phrases are modelled and indefinites are also used for the 
variables. The evidence for these models appears to come overwhelmingly 
from the administration and it is probably safe to say that these models 
were an essential tool for both the apprentice and professional scribe. A 
draft, on the other hand, is a practice document which contains specific 
information, and where there are often amendments to the text; the evidence 
for these may be found in both the administrative and private arenas, with 
letters and petitions featuring often. Finally, forms are documents with 
pre-filled information and windows left for the addition of further infor- 
mation later; the evidence for these appears to be mostly administrative. 


$5 On this type of document see P. Sijpesteijn, Penthemeros-certificates in Graeco- 
Roman Egypt (Leiden 1964). There are more than 400 published penthemeros receipts; for 
a list consult P.Col. 10, p. 256, introduction. 

9* E.g. P.Mich. 15.690 (first century CE, Sok. Nesos), image on the APIS website of the 
Universioty of Michigan; SB 16.12860 (87-88 CE, Philadelpheia), image on the Berliner 
Papyrusdatenbank website. 

85 P. Schubert (n. 61), especially p. 187. 
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CPR 18.11 REVISITED 


Rob Kugler Lewis & Clark College 


Abstract. — CPR 18.11 (September/October 232 BCE, Theogenis) is an entry 
in a contracts register that combines a lease for a portion of a garden with a 
labor for wages agreement. Neither the treatment offered in CPR 18 nor the 
one in the recent re-edition of the text in CPJ 4 satisfactorily addresses the 
text's unusual features. Fresh analysis suggests that CPR 18.11 was designed 
to restore a tpoo@opé-like arrangement for shared use of the garden entailed 
in a cancelled marriage agreement (CPR 18.9); that the features of the con- 
tract abstract suggest the garden portion had been cultivated as a new vineyard 
shortly before the marriage ended; and that the land-sharing agreement was 
extended beyond the end of the marriage in recognition of the extended time 
necessary for new vineyards to produce remunerative crops. 


Keywords: register of contracts, land lease, labor contract, vineyard 


Two actions documented in a third century BCE contracts register 
from Theogonis — the return of a dowry combined with the cancellation 
of a marriage contract (CPR 18.9) and the lease of a third of a garden 
(CPR 18.11) — were taken within a month of each other by the same two 
parties, a Jewish woman and her former son-in-law, also a Jew. That the 
two acts were somehow related seems certain. Indeed, the editor of the 
contracts register, Bárbel Kramer, has suggested that a supplementary, 
Jewish marriage contract, a ketubah, which was not canceled by the return 
of the dowry, explains the relationship between the two events, as well as 
several features in the lease contract that she regards as peculiar.! By way 
of a fresh examination of CPR 18.11, this article critiques Kramer's hypothe- 
sis and offers an alternative explanation for the relationship between the 
two actions, as well as for the features of the lease which Kramer views 
as unusual. I argue that the contract abstracted in CPR 18.11 restores a 
npooqoopáó-style agreement that accompanied the dowry, whereby the wife 
and husband enjoyed the use of land belonging to the wife's parent(s) 
without the land being included in the dowry and subject to liquidation 
by the groom. While the agreement was vitiated by the dissolution of the 
marriage and control of the land reverted to the former mother-in-law, 


! CPR 18, pp. 39-40, 157—160. 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 59 (2022) 275-287. 
© American Society of Papyrologists/Peeters. doi: 10.2143/BASP.59.0.3290996 
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features of the contract abstract indicate that the erstwhile son-in-law had 
started to cultivate the land as a vineyard and had not yet realized a return 
on his investment; the land contract was intended to ensure that he had 
the opportunity to achieve that purpose even after the dissolution of the 
marriage. 


Kramer on CPR 18.9 and 18.11: A Critique 


The earlier of the two actions is documented in the contracts register in 
the form of a receipt for the restitution of a dowry because of a marital dis- 
solution, CPR 18.9 (col. 5, lines 174—182). Executed in August/September 
232 BCE, the receipt is Philoumene's acknowledgement that Menestratos 
had returned the five hundred copper drachmas he had accepted from her as 
a dowry when he married her (unnamed) daughter. The receipt also records 
Philoumene's promise to cancel, in Menestratos's presence, the marriage 
contract deposited in the public archive.? 

Within the ensuing month, sometime in September/October 232 BCE, 
Philoumene leased to Menestratos a third of a plot of garden land in her 
possession. An abstract of the lease contract appears in CPR 18.11 (col. 6, 
lines 210—225 of the contracts register). While the actual contract certainly 
included far more details, the abstract must have reported the most critical 
elements of the lease agreement.? 


Samareia, September 9—October 10, 232 BCE 


210 Dthovpévyn AtokA£ovc Tovógíg peta Kvptov 


EMLYOVIS TOD ONAPYOVTOS AdTTL 
215 mapaósícou nepi Xapapeítav TO TPITOV ué- 


? The date of 232 BCE proposed by Kramer for the contracts regsiter, challenged by 
Klaus Maresch, Bronze und Silber. Papyrologische Beitráge zur Geschichte der Wáhrung 
im ptolemäischen und rómischen Agypten bis zum 2. Jahrhundert n. Chr. (Wiesbaden 
1996) 76-81, was recently reconfirmed by Christelle Fischer-Bovet and Willy Clarysse, 
“Silver and Bronze Standards and the Date of P. Heid. VI 383," APF 58 (2012) 26-35, 
esp. 39. 

3 The transcription follows that offered in CPR 18 (and duplicated as CPJ 4.5954). 
I omit lines 226-236, which provide the usual physical description of the parties to the 
contract; on the passage see Itzhak Fikhman, “The Physical Appearance of Egyptian Jews 
According to the Greek Papyri," SCI 18 (1990) 131—138. 
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pos siç Ëtn Técoupa dro u[n]vóc Auoiov 
TOD 16 (Éxovc) pópov kað’ £voc YGAKOD (SPAXHOV) .... ggo- 
otov, üc Kai Gnéyet TOV veo[oóp]ov tv]. 
&pya&c0o 6$ Mevléotpaltos vob n[a-] 
220 paósícou tà pétet £[pya] tà eiOtopév[o] 
Aaupéávov rapa Piaov[pévn]s vob xa0n- 
KOVTOG pto000c, TOV S[é 6npo]oíov .[ca.? ] 
avtdg siç TO Tpitou pé[poc ..].. yeíto. 
ovyypapoovbras Ozóó[op]oc Oeods@pov 
225 “Iovdaios ths éxryovis. 


“Philoumene, daughter of Diokles, a Jew with her guardian, her brother, 
Pythokles, son of Diokles, Jew of the Epigone, has leased to Menestratos, 
son of Jonathas, Jew of the Epigone, one third of the garden belonging to 
her near Samareia for four years from the month of Daisios of year 16 at 
the annual rent of four (?) hundred* copper drachmas, which she receives 
in full for four years. Menestratos shall perform the annual customary work 
(agricultural) pertaining to the garden, receiving from Philoumene the 
proper wages, and for the taxes for the one-third share he shall’ ... 

Keeper of the contract, Theodoros son of Theodoros, Jew of the 
Epigone.” 


Kramer regards the length of the lease as unusual, drawing attention 
to the infrequency of Ptolemaic-era leases of farmland lasting more than 
one to two years. Likewise, she regards the prepayment of rent peculiar, 
saying that would usually signal a npóðopa agreement, in which the lessee 
loans the lessor capital by the prepayment of rent; but the abstract gives no 
hint of arrangements for repayment, as would be expected in a npóóopna 


4 Kramer suggests that .... gxooíov in lines 217-218 can be read as TETPUKOGDV 
(CPR 18, p. 159). 
5 To complete .. yeitm in line 223 Kramer thinks dno]hoyeito is most likely, in 


which case Menestratos would deduct the taxes for his one-third share in the garden's 
use (CPR 18, p. 159). Recognizing the logical difficulties of that provision — e.g., he had 
prepaid the rent! — she suggests, among other possibilities that yopnyéo was the verb in 
use here. That certainly makes more sense in the context. See further below. 

€ CPR 18, pp. 157-158, and nn. 434 and 435, citing a survey of Ptolemaic land leases 
in Dieter Hennig, Untersuchungen zur Bodenpacht im ptolemáisch-rómischen Àgypten 
(Munich 1967) 173-200, 355-356. Kramer (157) notes the exceptions, compiled by 
Hennig: a seven-year lease P.Petr. 2.44 (Arsinoite nome, 241 BCE), a five-year lease 
in P.Tebt. 1.105 (Kerkeosiris, 103 BCE), and five three-year leases in P.Tebt. 3.1.815. 
fr.2.2.31—36 (Tebtynis, 222/221 BCE); P.Freib. 3.21 and 22 (both Philadelpheia, 178 BCE); 
P.Tebt. 1.106 (Ptolemais Euergetis, 101 BCE); and SB 6.9612 (Theogenis, 88/77 BCE). 
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agreement.’ And she thinks the agreement expressed in lines 219—222 
that Menestratos perform work in the garden to earn wages “[mJerkwür- 
dig und ungewóhnlich," especially if it meant working the same land he 
leased.? 

Kramer explains the connection between the lease contract and the 
dowry restitution, as well as the features in the lease contract she deems 
irregular, with the suggestion that Menestratos had obliged himself further 
to Philoumene and her daughter with a Jewish ketubah, a supplementary 
marriage agreement which Kramer understands to have entailed a bride 
price and an additional sum of money for the care of the woman. Kramer 
argues that returning the dowry did not erase Menestratos's obligations 
under the ketubah. Thus, the lease contract and agreement to work consti- 
tuted the arrangement Philoumene and Menestratos made to ensure that 
Menestratos fulfilled his outstanding obligations related to the ketubah. On 
this reading of the lease agreement, the prepayment of rent was a fiction, 
merely a declaration of the amount Menestratos still owed Philoumene 
in connection to the ketubah, which he would pay off with his labor in 
the portion of the garden he leased over the course of four years. As to the 
wages Philoumene obliged herself to pay, Kramer believes they must have 
been for Menestratos's work in the other two thirds of the garden.? 

Kramer's hypothesis is problematic if for no other reason than the 
lateness of the institution of the Jewish ketubah relative to this text. The 
ketubah as Kramer conceives it was unknown among the Jews of Hel- 
lenistic Egypt, and the earliest purported evidence of it as Kramer under- 
stands it is P.Yadin 10, a cancelled marriage contract on papyrus from 
the Judaean desert that dates to the first quarter of the second century CE, 
and even that identification is to be doubted; in fact, the ketubah is more 
likely a substantially later rabbinic innovation, first originating as late as 
the fifth century CE.! It seems very unlikely that the terms of CPR 18.11 


7 CPR 18, p. 157. 

8 CPR 18, p. 157. 

? CPR 18, pp. 39-40, 157—158; see also CPJ 4, p. 180 for repetition of the view that 
the wages must have been for work done in the other two-thirds of the garden (called there 
an orchard). 

10 For the text of P.Yadin 10 with substantial commentary, see Y. Yadin, J. Greenfield, 
and A. Yardeni, “Babtaha’s ‘Ketubba’,” IEJ 44 (1994) 75-101. Michael Satlow, “Marriage 
Payments and Succession Strategies in the Documents from the Judaean Desert," in 
R. Katzoff and D. Schaps (eds.), Law in the Documents of the Judaean Desert (Leiden 2005) 
51—65, esp. 58—59, argues that the reference to a ketubah in P.Yadin 10 actually refers 
only to the conventional dowry of the Greco-Roman era marriage contracts; and in his 
essay, “Reconsidering the Rabbinic Ketubah Payment,” in S.J.D. Cohen (ed.), The Jewish 
Family in Antiquity (Atlanta 1993) 133-151, Satlow shows that the full-blown ketubah 
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can be explained as a means by which Menestratos fulfilled unmet obliga- 
tions relating to a Jewish ketubah. 

The editor of this text in the recently-published CPJ 4, Zsuzsanna 
Szántó (basing her work on that of Itzhak Fikhman), also rejects the idea 
that a ketubah explains the contract abstract. Instead, she offers the *sim- 
pler explanation ... that Menestratos had worked in the orchard while still 
married to Philoumene's daughter, and now that the marriage was dis- 
solved, in order to continue making his living out of the orchard, he had 
to accept his mother-in-law's special conditions (payment in advance; 
work in her part of the orchard)."!! According to Szántó the latter feature 
explains the wages Philoumene paid to Menestratos — they compensated 
him for his work in her portion of the plot.!? 

While indeed simpler, this explanation does not account for why Men- 
estratos worked the land while married to Philoumene in the first place; 
it assumes without clear evidence in the text that the contract's terms 
concern Menestratos's third of the land and the two-thirds still under 
Philoumene's control; and it overlooks the possibility that a particular 
sort of land-lease contract, one for land to be cultivated as a vineyard, can 
explain nearly all of the features of this contract abstract without recourse 
to the idea that this is a hybrid land-lease and work-for-wages contract. 


An Alternative Explanation for the Relationship between 
CPR 18.9 and 18.11 


So, what might explain the fact that Menestratos and Philoumene 
ended a legal relationship between them founded on his marriage to her 
daughter only to immediately create a new legal bond through the lease 
contract? 

A possible solution to this puzzle lies in turning on its head the prem- 
ise Kramer started with in trying to explain the connection between the 
two actions. She supposed that the lease contract was meant to provide 


(such as Kramer's hypothesis relies on) only appears first in fifth century CE rabbinic 
writings. See now, however, J.G. Oudshoorn, The Relations between Roman and Local 
Law in the Babatha and Salome Komaise Archives: General Analysis and Three Case 
Studies on Law of Succession, Guardianship and Marriage (Leiden 2007) 379—398, who 
argues that the term ketubah in P.Yadin 10 does have the meaning Kramer ascribes to it. 
Even if Oudshoorn is correct, though, CPR 18.11 still predates P.Yadin 10 by three-and- 
a-half centuries. 

11 CPJ 4, p. 180. 

12 CPJ 4, p. 180. 
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a means to enforce unfulfilled obligations stemming from the dissolved 
marital union. An alternative is that it was meant to restore circumstances 
undone by the dissolution of the marriage and the return of the dowry. 
A Greek dotal institution named and formalized in the Roman era as the 
npoooopó might be the circumstance that Philoumene and Menestratos 
sought to restore with the lease agreement. Let me explain. 

The Roman-era 1pooqopó evolved from the Greek dotal system.” It 
amounted to an extra-dotal category by which a bride's parents gave to the 
newlyweds usufruct of land and/or slaves owned by the bride's parents. As 
nxpooqopáó — property not included in the mepvn, the dowry — the husband 
could not alienate it as he might items included in the dowry, only the 
value of which he normally had to return to the woman's parents if a 
marriage ended. Thus, in the event of a divorce or a woman's death, the 
husband would be called upon to restore property designated as rpoopopt 
(not merely its value, were it given as part of the dowry). Uri Yiftach- 
Firanko remarks that in this way, the legal instrument of the tpoogopé 
“liberated the wife from her husband's control of her most valuable 
assets," and that the arrangement could also “secure for the new family 
a reliable source of income." !* 

While the npooqopáó is first attested by name in the early Roman 
period, there was nothing to prevent Ptolemaic-era parents of brides from 
devising ways to achieve the goals of the rpoopopü even in the absence 
of the formal, named legal instrument. Indeed, such practices were prob- 
ably an important step along the way toward the development of the 
formal npooqopáó. SB 6.8974 (Bousiris [Herakleopolite nome], early first 
century BCE), a copy of a ovvotkgoíov ovyypapñ, is evidence of the 
Ptolemaic-era stage of development. In a section that stands apart from 
the description of the contents of the mepvn, the bride's father, a man 
named Zosios, gives his unnamed daughter and her husband Nearchos 
the right to cultivate for their own Kkapreia a tract of land belonging to 
him, only asking that they give him the produce from three arouras of the 
fifteen-aroura parcel to sustain him (lines 24—30). In other words, Zosios 
devised a marital agreement that included a stipulation which functioned 
very much like a xpoocopá; only the term itself was missing. 


13 On the development and nature of the tpoo@opé, see Uri Yiftach-Firanko, Mar- 
riage and Marital Arrangements: A History of the Greek Marriage Document in Egypt, 
4th Century BCE-4th Century CE (Munich 2003) 164-175. 

14 Yiktach-Firanko (n. 13) 140, 167. 

15 On SB 6.8974 exemplifying something of a proto-tpoogopé, see Yiftach-Firanko 
(n. 13) 111-113, n. 9, 139, 166. See also my discussion of the npooqopó-like circumstances 
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With the arrangement in SB 6.8974 between Nearchos and Zosios in 
mind, it is easy to see how the lease contract which Philoumene and 
Menestratos agreed to in CPR 18.11 might have been intended to restore 
a similar arrangement established between them in the marriage contract 
that governed the union of Menestratos and Philoumene's daughter. On 
this reading, Philoumene had included in the marriage contract a grant 
to Menestratos and her daughter the use and cultivation of a portion of 
her garden as part of the qepvr| she provided for the couple — they 
were to enjoy its kapmeia so long as they were married. When the mar- 
riage came to an end, so did the land-sharing agreement. The lease agree- 
ment abstracted in CPR 18.11 can be understood as a means to restore the 
land-sharing arrangement, albeit under new, more conventional land lease 
conditions for both parties. 

Even if I am right that the lease contract might have been intended 
to restore a rpoocpopü-like land-sharing arrangement that was obviated 
by the dissolution of Menestratos's marriage to Philoumene's daughter, 
this does not answer the question of why one or both parties would want 
or need to renew the arrangement, and on such different terms for both 
of them. The answer to this question lies in examining the features in the 
contract abstract that Kramer found to be peculiar in comparison with a 
contract for the lease of land for a vineyard and related texts. 

P.Col. 4.79 (Philadelpheia, before 246 BCE) is a thirty-two-line 
fragment of a contract that the editors think originally extended to two 
columns of text.!^ It sets out a lease for a new vineyard within the well- 
documented 10,000 aroura estate managed by Zenon (cf. tac u(vpíac) 
ap(ovpac), column 1, line 2; and Zjvevi[t, line 4). That the text says 
of the lessee, àvayayévo brolotvAiCov], “let him lay out [the vineyard], 
propping [the vines]” (line 8), and that he received from the lessor yapaxa 
Kai phodv, “props [for the vines] and bark,” suggest to the editors that 
the vineyard is new.'’ Also suggesting to the editors that the vineyard is 


that gave rise to P.Polit.Iud. 3 and 5, petitions to the Jewish moAitevpa in Heraklepoplis, 
in Resolving Disputes in Second Century BCE Herakleopolis: A Study in Jewish Legal 
Reasoning in Hellenistic Egypt (Leiden 2022). There I also explicate how the Elephantine 
Aramaic papyri hint that this practice may have been developing among the Jews or Egypt 
as early as the fifth century BCE and I point to its possible roots in legal principles derived 
from Torah (see esp. Lev 25:23; Num 27:1-12; 36:6-9). 

16 P.Col. 4, pp. 62-65; see also the text's republication in John S. Kloppenborg, The 
Tenants in the Vineyard: Ideology, Economics, and Agrarian Conflict in Jewish Palestine 
(Tübingen 2006) 412-416. 

17 P.Col. 4, pp. 62, 64-65; for the use of the verbs åváyo and brootwAiC@ and the terms 
yapas and qAóog in texts related to new vineyards, see Michael Schnebel, Die Land- 
wirtschaft im hellenistischen Agypten (Munich 1925) 244, n. 4, 255-256, 261, n. 3. 
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newly or recently planted is a 2596 discount in rent for the first year 
relative to the third year of the lease — in the first year the lessee is to pay 
196 drachmas and 4 obols, and 246 drachmas and 3 obols for the third 
year (lines 21-23; the amount due for the second year is unknown due 
to loss of text) — a discount that the editors argue was intended to com- 
pensate for the lower yield of immature vines in the early years of a 
vineyard's development.!* The contract further stipulates that the lessee 
is to perform all the works necessary for vineyards, such as hoeing, irri- 
gating, weeding, pruning, and thinning shoots (lines 11-17), that he is to 
perform them at the appropriate times (ka0r]ko(v)ot koipoic, line 17), that 
he is not to neglect any of them (kai ui | [tTadta GieAe(co], lines 17-18), 
and that his failure to meet these obligations incurs a fine (lines 18-21). 

We learn a number of things from this text about leases for new vineyards 
which resonate with key features in the contract abstract in CPR 18.11.!° 
First, because it takes time for newly- or recently-planted vines to yield 
sufficiently remunerative crops, leases for new vineyards were likely to be 
longer than one or two years in duration. An early Roman-era contract for 
the lease of labor in a new vineyard, BGU 4.1122 (Alexandria, 13 BCE), 
makes clear that it takes three years or more for vines to reach sufficient 
maturity as to yield a taxable crop.?? Likewise, a suit against a lessee of 
an Oxyrhynchite vineyard dated between 135 and 138 CE (P.Oxy. 4.707) 
indicates that in the first four years after its planting the vineyard was 
not expected to produce taxable, remunerative crops — only in the fifth 
and sixth years of the lease was the lessee expected to pay rent.?! Thus, 


18 P.Col. 4, pp. 62-63. 

1? To be sure, xapáósioot and àjreAGvec are often discussed as separate kinds of 
cultivable ground; see, for example, P.Cair.Zen. 2.59157.1—2 (Alexandria, 256 BCE), where 
Zenon is instructed to plant trees 61’ 6Aov tod napaóstcov kai n[e]pli tòv] àpneAOvo; 
and P.Cair.Zen. 3.59337.7-8 (unprovenanced, 248 BCE), where Zenon's assistant, Jason, 
writes to Zenon about the acreage tax on a piece of land that includes te dpimEA@vos Kai 
na paósicov. Yet, that viticulture did occur in tapáóztoor is evident from P.Gur. 8 (Arsinoite 
nome, 20 August 210 BCE), which reports that three thieves, £ngA0óvtgg ... &ni TOV 
Tapadetoov ... &&evpoyno[av] àp[n]&Aovc 1, “going ... into the garden [of a certain man], 
... gathered (the fruit of) ten vines” (lines 7-8, 10-11). 

20 See Schnebel (n. 17) 246, n. 14; and the recent discussion of the text in Kloppen- 
borg (n. 16) 479-484. 

?! See P.Oxy. 4.707.19—24 for the terms of the lease; see also the discussion in Klop- 
penborg (n. 16) 501—504. Additional evidence for the gradual development of full-yield 
crops from newly-planted vineyards is provided by P.Cair.Zen. 2.59236 (Arsinoite nome, 
253/252 BCE), a petition concerning the fair calculation of vineyard taxes on a recently- 
planted vineyard (discussed at length by Kloppenborg [n. 16] 388-392); and P.Tebt. 1.5.93— 
98 (Kerkeosiris, 118 BCE), a section of the decrees of Euergetes II allowing for an extended 
delay in the taxation of crops from vineyards planted on over- or under-watered land. Also 
note the list of vineyard lease lengths in the Ptolemaic and Roman periods gathered by 
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a four-year lease, such as is the case in CPR 18.11.18 (tv tec[oüplov 
ét[@v]), would not be at all surprising, especially if Menestratos had started 
to cultivate vines in the garden not long before the marriage came to an end. 
Indeed, if he did hold the garden portion as a tpoo@opd-like grant during 
the marriage, comparison with later, full-blown, Roman-era examples of 
Tpoo@ops grants indicates that he would have almost certainly established 
the vines at his own expense, rather than with assistance, partial or com- 
plete, from the grantor of the gift, Philoumene.? To compensate him for 
that improvement to the garden portion would have required his control of 
the portion for at least a few years beyond the end of the marriage, during 
which time the vines would reach maturity and yield crops sufficient to 
remunerate him for the costs he incurred. 

The length of the contract, though, is hardly reason enough to think it had 
to do with a new vineyard. But a second feature of leases for new vine- 
yards (and vineyards in general) demonstrated in P.Col. 4.79 — a detailed 
enumeration of the annual tasks necessary to ensure that new vines reached 
maturity and yielded taxable, remunerative crops — accords well with 
another feature of the abstract, the requirement that Menestratos undertake 
tà péter E[pya] tà siðrouév[a] (line 220), the annual customary work 
pertaining to the garden. The latter phrase can be read as contract-abstract 
shorthand for the sort of list we encounter in P.Col. 4.79 and other vineyard 
lease contracts. As to customary tasks (xà ci®iopév[a]), P.Ryl. 4.583 
(Arsinoite nome, 170 BCE), a lease contract for a vineyard and orchard, 
orders the tenant to prune and care for the vines, keep the vineyard free of 
weeds, keep the trenches clear of silt, maintain the fence around the land, 
and ensure the irrigation works remain in good condition (lines 13—17). 
Furthermore, just as in P.Col. 4.79.17—21, when the lease is over the lessee 
is to hand over control of the land to the lessor in good condition, with 


Kloppenborg (n. 16) 567, ranging in length from twenty-one days in P.Cair.Zen. 2.59182 
(Philadelpheia, 255 BCE) to ten years in P.Soter 3.9 (Theadelpheia, 89-90 CE). 

22 Kloppenborg (n. 16) 560, notes that lessors ordinarily bore some or even all of 
the costs of vine shoots, stakes, binding materials, and other start-up materials; see, 
e.g., BGU 4.1122.20 (Alexandria, 5 CE); P.Flor. 3.369.4 (Hermopolis, 139 or 149 CE); 
P.Oxy. 14.1692.16-17 (Oxyrhynchus, 188 CE). That recipients of the use of npooqopóá 
property were responsible for such costs and for the general care and maintenance of 
property granted as rpocpopé, see, e.g., P.Ryl. 2.154.20-23 (Bakchias, 66 CE), where the 
husband-recipient of 10.75 arouras as mpoo@opé is charged with sowing and harvesting 
the ground, with no indication that the parents provided the seed and other necessities for 
establishing a crop. 

233 On the heightened concern in vineyard contracts in particular to stipulate relevant 
viticultural tasks, see further Johannes Herrmann, Studien zur Bodenpacht im Recht der 
graeco-aegyptischen Papyri (Munich 1958) 127; Hennig (n. 6) 6. 
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all of these chores completed; if he fails to do so, he must pay the cost of 
seeing to them, plus a penalty (lines 17-19). And as to proper timing of 
viticultural activities, the full phrase ta £q£ceia Épy appears otherwise 
in the papyri only in CPR 18.7, an abstract of a contract for the lease of 
a vineyard in the same register that contains CPR 18.11: 18.7.13-15 reads, 
Katepyaléo8[wloav "Iova0üc xai AnzoAXóvioc TOV GUMEA@VE, tà pé- 
tela épya.74 

That Menestratos should be paid toc ka0rkovtag pio000c, “proper 
wages," for the work he did on the land leased to him also makes sense in 
light of P.Col. 4.79 and what we know otherwise about new (and existing) 
vineyard leases. It was, in fact, not unusual to pay wages to lessees dur- 
ing the period when a new vineyard was not yet producing remunerative 
crops. For example, P.Oxy. 4.707, the lawsuit noted above, concerns the 
recovery of wages paid to a lessee who received them for work he was 
to have done (but which he did not complete) in the first four years of 
the six-year lease to ensure that the vineyard was productive in the last 
two years. It is possible that Menestratos was likewise to receive wages 
as compensation for work done to make the garden portion a productive 
vineyard, either before the end of the marriage when he held the land as 
a rpocpopü-like grant from Philoumene, or from the beginning of the 
lease, during a part of the term of the agreement when the vineyard would 
not provide a taxable, remunerative crop.?? 

That the contract orders the wages to be kaOjkovtac, “proper,” also 
resonates with other evidence from texts related to vineyard cultivation. 
P.Ryl. 4.583.19 stipulates that if someone abandons a lease and does not 
leave the ground in clean condition he has to pay tov otoxao0noópse- 
vov éoso0at pio06v fipióAiov, the assessed wage for the specific tasks 
left incomplete, plus a fifty-percent surcharge; and P.Lond. 7.1957 + 


24 Note that on this reading, Menestratos's work pertained to the third of the garden 
that he leased, not the two thirds still controlled by Philoumene (pace Kramer in CPR 18, 
p. 157; Szántó in CPJ 4, p. 180). For further evidence that the timing of viticultural activity 
was important, see P.Zen.Pestm. 64 (Arsinoite nome, third century BCE), a calendar of the 
tasks that need to be performed in a vineyard; and Roman-era leases of viticultural labor 
from the Oxyrhynchite that also give detailed accounts of tasks and their proper timing, 
cited in Jane Rowlandson, Landowners and Tenants in Roman Egypt: The Social Relations 
of Agriculture in the Oxyrhynchite Nome (Oxford 1996) 231 and Table 16: P.Oxy 14.1692 
(Oxyrhynchus, 188 CE); 47.3354 (Nomou, 257 CE); 14.1631 (Oxyrhynchus, 280 CE). 

25 Another explanation for the wages Philoumene pays can be imagined on the evi- 
dence of P.Col. 4.79 alone: since Menestratos had prepaid his rent on what might have 
been an immature vineyard, as an alternative to the discounted rent we see in P.Col. 4.79, 
wages for Menestratos's work to maintain the vines and bring them to full-crop-bearing 
maturity could have been a means for Philoumene to offset his prepayment of the cost 
of the lease. 
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P.Mich. 1.27 (Arsinoite nome, 256 BCE) and P.Cair.Zen. 4.59748 (Arsi- 
noite nome, 256 BCE), wage accounts for work in what were probably 
new vineyards, also suggest that a set fee was in place for the various tasks 
required of a lessee charged with bringing a vineyard to maturity.”° Also, 
as the vineyard approached full maturity and productivity increased the 
need for wage compensation would have diminished correspondingly, 
affecting what was "proper" or due to Menestratos. In this sense, what was 
kaOnkovzag in terms of wages was determined by the local and contem- 
porary standards for various kinds of agricultural labor and perhaps by the 
gradually increasing productivity of the land. Presumably, such details 
were fully spelled out in the complete contract, of which we should recall 
CPR 18.11 is only an abstract. 

As to prepaying the rent for the full lease period, without the details of 
the actual contract to guide us, it is impossible to know what exactly moti- 
vated this particular feature of the agreement. It is possible, though, that 
Menestratos saw prepayment as being in his best interest — it secured his 
control of the garden portion through the end of the lease period. Annual 
rental payments in money, such as was the case in P.Col. 4.79, or a share- 
cropping arrangement, which was frequently the case in vineyard lease 
agreements (e.g., P.Ryl. 4.583.6-10),?" left open the possibility that Phil- 
oumene could more easily terminate their relationship before the end of 
the four years and lease the land to another tenant before Menestratos had 
realized the full benefit of his investment through the harvest of one or 
more mature crops from the vineyard. That Philoumene might have been 
constrained from doing so by a BeBaiwotc-clause in the full contract is not 
out of the question, but that stipulation is said to be scarcer in contracts 
from the Ptolemaic era. And even if the clause were included in the 


26 "That P.Lond. 7.1957 + P. Mich. 1.27 (Arsinoite nome, 256 BCE) and P.Cair.Zen. 4.59748 
(Arsinoite nome, 256 BCE) concerned new vineyards is suggested by listings for workers 
assigned the task of leveling the ground, a critical early step in ensuring the proper irriga- 
tion of a vineyard; see Kloppenborg (n. 16) 375—384, here esp. 376 and 382. Also, the lists 
of workers and wages in the two texts point to the possibility that the wages Philoumene 
agreed to pay Menestratos were not solely for him; he may well have been employing day 
laborers to help him tend the land. Without a better understanding of the size of the portion 
he controlled, though, it is impossible to tell if this, in fact, was his situation. 

27 On the frequency of sharecropping agreements in vineyard leases, see Hennig (n. 6) 
6, n. 34. 

28 See Herrmann (n. 23) 155; for examples of the clause in Ptolemaic-era texts, see 
P.Ryl. 4.583.84—85; P.Tebt. 1.105.29—30; on the variable use of the clause depending on 
time and place (and confirmation of its lesser frequency in the Ptolemaic period in general), 
see Hans-Albert Rupprecht, “Die 'Bebaiosis'. Zur Entwicklung und den ráumlich-zeitlichen 
Varianten einer Urkundsklausel in den graeco-ägyptischen Papyri," in Studi in onore di 
Cesare Sanfilippo (Milan 1983) 3.614—615. 
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full contract, Menestratos might have feared that it would have been more 
profitable for Philoumene to incur a penalty for violating a BeBatwotc- 
clause by terminating the lease agreement before its completion so as to 
lease it to a higher bidder.?? Prepayment of the full lease may have been 
his insurance against this possibility. 

Regarding the stipulation that Menestratos provide some or all of the 
“public fees" (taxes) related to a third of the garden (lines 222-223; see 
further note 5 above), to be sure, taxes and public fees were typically the 
lessor's responsibilities,*° a fact underscored by the abstract of the lease 
contract for a vineyard in CPR 18.7. That agreement charged the lessor 
with payment of all such fees. But that Menestratos, as the tenant, could 
have been responsible for some of the fees would not have been unprece- 
dented. P.Ryl. 4.583.72—73 assigns to the lessee, Apollonios, a fee related 
to the wine press,*! and BGU 8.1813 (Herakleopolite nome, 62-61 BCE), 
a complaint of a guardian on behalf of his orphan wards, makes plain that 
a lessee is responsible for a range of public fees in a land lease arrange- 
ment.*? And assuming the lease agreement was, in fact, meant to extend 
Menestratos's use of the land after the dissolution of a npooqopáó-style 
agreement, comparison with the Roman-era texts that document the prac- 
tice indicates that recipients of tpooqopá gifts were responsible for taxes 
and fees so long as they held the property; the same may have been the 
case in the dowry agreement between Menestratos and Philoumene, and 
the lease may simply have extended that responsibility along with his 
access to the land.?? 

In sum, the features that the abstract exhibits are much of what we 
would expect in a lease agreement if in the last year or years that he was 
married to Philoumene's daughter Menestratos had commenced viticul- 
tual activity in the portion of the garden he had use of as tpoogopé-like 


2 If there were a penalty attached to its violation; that a penalty was not always 
included, see Raphael Taubenschlag, The Law of Greco-Roman Egypt in Light of the Papyri, 
332 B.C.—640 A.D., 2nd ed. (Warsaw 1955) 361; for examples of the use of the clause 
without an obvious penalty attached, see PS/ 9.1020.11—14 (Pathyrite nome, 110 BCE); 
PSI 9.1021.29-32 (= P.Lugd.Batav. 19.3) (Memnoneia, 109 BCE). 

30 Herrmann (n. 23) 122-123. 

31 On this reading, see Eric Turner, ^A Ptolemaic Vineyard Lease," BJRL 31 (1948) 
160. 

?? Cited by Taubenschlag (n. 29) 360, n. 30. 

33 See, for example, P.Ryl. 2.154.23-24, where the husband-recipient of 10.75 arou- 
ras as tpooqopáó discussed above in n. 22 is responsible to pay the public fees; and 
P.Tebt. 2.351.1—4 (Tebtynis, second century CE), a receipt for taxes paid by a daughter 
on a house that she (and her husband) received as npooqopó from her mother on the 
occasion of her marriage. 
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property. On this reading, the lease agreement abstracted in CPR 18.11 
was a matter of fairness: it would have allowed Menestratos to realize 
some benefit from the expense he had incurred, but on more conven- 
tional land-use terms than he enjoyed while still married to Philoumene's 
daughter, terms that ensured Philoumene proper recompense for Menes- 
tratos's continued use of the land. We can well imagine that Menestratos 
far preferred cultivating the land under the terms likely provided by the 
marriage agreement; but short of that, the lease agreement abstracted in 
CPR 18.11 ensured that he did not lose his claim to the fruit of the land 
to which he had perhaps already devoted much of his treasure, time, and 
talent in hopes of realizing a profit from it. 


Conclusion 


As an explanation of the relationship between CPR 18.9 and 11, the 
present analysis has the advantage over its predecessors in CPR 18 and 
CPJ 4: the ketubah hypothesis in CPR 18 is anachronistic, both leave key 
features of the contract abstract unexplained, and CPJ 4 provides no ration- 
ale for Menestratos's work on the land while he was still married to Phi- 
loumene's daughter; this brief study clears those bars and the pieces of the 
puzzle fit together once and for all. 

The study also has broader implications for the field. The arrangement 
between Menestratos and Philoumene after the end of his marriage to 
her daughter invites us to revisit land lease contracts that might be con- 
nected to earlier marriage agreements, especially where such connections 
are evident in contracts registers like CPR 18. CPR 18.11 also provides the 
earliest evidence for an all-but-in-name rpocpop in the Ptolemaic period, 
predating SB 6.8974 by as much as a century and a half. And inasmuch 
as I have identified two more likely instances of Ptolemaic-era proto- 
Tpooopa agreements among Jews in P.Polit.Iud. 3 and 5 (Herakleopo- 
lite nome, 140 and 135/134 respectively), there is reason to think that, 
even if the 1pooqopó may not be said to have originated among the Jews 
of Egypt, procedures they employed long before the Roman era to give 
daughters access to parental real property without ceding control of that 
property to their sons-in-law foreshadowed it and may have influenced 
its rise.*4 


34 See further my discussion of P.Polit.Iud. 3 and 5 in Resolving Disputes in Second 
Century BCE Herakleopolis, cited in n. 15 above. 
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Abstract. — Notes regarding papyri published in P.Tarich. with implications 
for the chronology of the archive and the undertakers' titles, funerary rights, 
and dispute featuring in the texts. 
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In 2013 Charikleia Armoni published an archive of sixteen papyri with 
eighteen texts (including three pairs of doubles) related to the dealings of 
Amenneus son of Horos and Onnophris son of Teos, two undertakers 
(tapiyevtat: hence the abbreviation P.Tarich.) from Tanis in the north- 
east of the Arsinoite nome in the early second century BCE.? Most of 
the archive consists of drafts and copies of petitions by these undertakers 
to various authorities concerning a dispute over funerary rights that had 
formerly belonged to an undertaker named Psenephmous, in nearby Phila- 
delpheia. According to Amenneus and Onnophris, three other under- 
takers from Philadelpheia, Abykis, Pasis and Kelechonsis, had illegally 
seized Psenephmous' endowment after his death, not long after the start 
of the Great Revolt (206-186 BCE), while it should have been confiscated 
and auctioned together with the rest of his property, because he had sided 
with the rebels and had died without heirs.? Amenneus and Onnophris 
tried to convince the authorities to put up the endowment for auction 
after all, so that they could acquire it for themselves. Besides petitions, 


! This research was funded by a postdoctoral fellowship from the Research Foun- 
dation — Flanders (12J7919N: One Foot in the Grave: The Organisation of the Mortuary 
Business in Late Period and Graeco-Roman Egypt). I would like to thank Willy Clarysse 
and the anonymous reviewers for their comments. Charikleia Armoni kindly provided me 
with digital images of the papyri under consideration. 

? C. Armoni, Das Archiv der Taricheuten Amenneus und Onnophris aus Tanis (P.Tarich.) 
(Paderborn 2013). Cf. TM Arch 551. 

? The second argument was probably introduced after the promulgation of an amnesty 
decree allowing former rebels and their families to reclaim confiscated property: see Armoni 
(n. 2) 25-27; C. Armoni and A. Jórdens, “Der Kónig und die Rebellen. Vom Umgang der 
Ptolemäer mit strittigen Eigentumsfragen im Gefolge von Bürgerkriegen," Chiron 48 (2018) 
esp. 87-88, 99, 101—102. 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 59 (2022) 289—310. 
© American Society of Papyrologists/Peeters. doi: 10.2143/BASP.59.0.3290997 
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the archive contains a bid by Amenneus and Onnophris for the endow- 
ment (P.Tarich. 10: a so-called óxóotaoic, formatted as órópvnpua 
just like the petitions), a copy of official correspondence related to the 
same bid (P.Tarich. 12, also including a copy of the petition preserved in 
P.Tarich. 11), a badly preserved Demotic document regarding the same 
matter (P.Tarich. 15, published by Heinz-Josef Thissen: possibly another 
draft for a petition), and a fragmentary translation of a Demotic division 
contract presumably relevant for the same case (P.Tarich. 14, with faint 
traces of a Demotic text on the verso).^ The proceedings appear to have 
taken place in different phases, with the available documentation center- 
ing around the periods 189-188 BCE (P.Tarich. 1—5) and 186-184 BCE 
(P.Tarich. 6-12 and 15)? Four years after the publication of P.Tarich., 
Robert W. Daniel published yet another petition from the undertaker 
Onnophris son of Teos, surprisingly concerning dead kittens rather than 
the dispute over the endowment (P.Kóln 15.594). 

A few small corrections to the texts have been proposed in reviews 
of P.Tarich. by Peter van Minnen and Amphilochios Papathomas.$ This 
article provides some additional corrections and afterthoughts, mainly 
from the Demotic perspective, with implications for (a) the chronology of 
P.Tarich. 10—12 and 15, (b) the chronology of P.Tarich. 7—9, and (c) the 
undertakers’ titles, funerary rights and dispute featuring in the archive. 


Chronology of P.Tarich. 10-12 and 15 


Thissen succeeded in linking several elements in the Demotic P.Tarich. 15 
to the rest of the archive, despite the poor condition of the document, “ein 
Text zum Augen-Auskugeln" as commented by Karl-Theodor Zauzich 
(cited by Thissen in p. 116). As noted by Thissen (pp. 118—120) and 


4 For brootdcetc formatted as brouvipata, see G. Baetens, A Survey of Petitions 
and Related Documents from Ptolemaic Egypt (Trismegistos Online Publications, Special 
Series 5, Leuven 2020) 137-138. 

> The dates of P.Tarich. 13 and 14 are uncertain. P.Tarich. 13 may belong to a later 
phase of the dispute, since this petition is submitted by Onnophris without Amenneus and 
also mentions the komogrammateus Phanesis among the accused, who still appears to play 
a neutral role in P.Tarich. 10-11 and 15 (see below). P.Tarich. 14 must have been written 
during Amenneus' lifetime, since he is mentioned as contracting party in fr. a, col. 1.8. 
Cf. also Armoni (n. 2) 5-6, 109, 112. 

6 P. van Minnen in BASP 51 (2014) 245-248; A. Papathomas in Tyche 31 (2016) 
291-293. Cf. also the reviews by M. Vierros in Bryn Mawr Classical Review (2015) «http: // 
bmcr.brynmawr.edu/2015/2015-02-52.html», A. Martin in Cd 'É92 (2017) 177—178 no. 183, 
and the “Urkundenreferat” by T. Kruse in APF 64 (2018) 427-434. 
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Armoni (p. 5), the content of P.Tarich. 15 strongly resembles that of 
P.Tarich. 11-12, which record the official procedure following the bid 
submitted by Amenneus and Onnophris to the epimeletes Argeios (which 
is itself preserved in P.Tarich. 10). The purpose of this procedure was to 
obtain more information about the endowment from the local authorities. 
P.Tarich. 12 (ll. 8-16) contains a copy of the resulting report about the 
endowment, written by Phanesis, the komogrammateus of Philadelpheia, 
on Phamenoth 24 of year 21 (29 April 184 BCE). The same papyrus 
(IL. 6—7) also contains a copy of the message with which the topogram- 
mateus Petesouchos forwarded this report to another authority, dated to 
Phamenoth 29 of year 21 (4 May 184 BCE).’ This other authority can be 
identified as the basilikos grammateus Petosiris on the basis of a third copy 
on the papyrus (ll. 1—5): a petition submitted by Amenneus and Onno- 
phris to the basilikos grammateus, more fully preserved in P.Tarich. 11. In 
this petition, Amenneus and Onnophris summarize the whole procedure: 
they had submitted a document about the endowment to the epimeletes 
(= the bid preserved in P.Tarich. 10, which consequently must predate 
the correspondence in P.Tarich. 12); the epimeletes had written to the 
basilikos grammateus; the basilikos grammateus had written to the topo- 
grammateus; the topogrammateus had written to the komogrammateus, 
who had now written a report (ävapopü) for the basilikos grammateus 
(= the report copied in P.Tarich. 12 11. 8-16, forwarded to him by the 
topogrammateus with the message copied in P.Tarich. 12 11. 6—7).* After 
this summary, they ask the basilikos grammateus to finish (mire éco) 
the business according to the royal ordinances, presumably meaning that 
he should advise the epimeletes to put up the endowment for auction. 
One of the better-preserved passages in P.Tarich. 15 (11. 10-12) clearly 
describes the same procedure, and was read and partially translated by 
Thissen as follows: 

hb=f n.im=w \h3.t-sp 21 ibd-3 pr.t sw-21 (?)/ r P3-di-Sbk ps sh m3' dd 

Lir-f p3y=w t$ r-h.t rd iw=n [...]... hb-f (?) ... h3.t-sp 21 ibd-3 pr. 

sw-21 hb=y n.im=w (?) n Pa-n-Is.t [p3 sh dmy (?) ...] hb Pa-n-Is.t n 

P3-di-Sbk dd inzw nzy p3 mqmq r.di Imn-iw s3 Hr [...] 

Er (sc. Petosiris) hat darüber am 21. (?) Phamenoth des Regierungsjahres 21 

dem Topogrammateus Petesuchos Mitteilung gemacht: Er hat ihre Bezahlung 


7 Armoni ([n. 2] 103) dates P.Tarich. 12 “nach dem 29. April 184 v.Chr." but in fact 
this forwarding message provides a more precise terminus post quem. 

8 Armoni ([n. 2] 98) dates P.Tarich. 11 “vor dem 29. April 184 v.Chr.,” but just like 
P.Tarich. 12, this document must have been written after 4 May 184 BCE, the date of the 
forwarding letter by the topogrammateus. 
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(Rate oà.) festgesetzt entsprechend der Bestátigung die wir [...]; Regie- 
rungsjahr 21, am 21. Phamenoth: Ich habe darüber dem Phanesis Mitteilung 
gemacht [...]; Man hat mir die Eingabe gebracht die Amenneus, Sohn des 
Horos gegeben hat [...]. 


I propose the following reading, moving the supralinear insertion slightly 
forward, replacing several of the strange n.im=w’s with names, and adding 
some other small corrections: 


\h3.t-sp 21 ibd-3 pr.t sw-10+ (?)/ hb P3-di-Wsir n P3-di-Sbk p3 sh m3' dd 
Lirzf p3y= w t (?) r- h.t rd (?) iwzn [...]... h3.t-sp 21 ibd-3 pr.t sw- 21 hb 
P3-di-Sbk n Pa-n-ls.t [... h3.t-sp 21 ibd-3 pr.t sw-24 (?)] hb Pa-n-ls.t n 
P3-di-Sbk dd inzw n=y p3 mqmq r.di Imn-iw s3 HF: 


In year 21, Phamenoth 10+ (?), Petosiris wrote to Petsouchos the topogram- 
mateus: he made (?) their payment (?) according to (the) confirmation (?) 
which we [...] ... In year 21, Phamenoth 21, Petesouchos wrote to Phanesis 
[... In year 21, Phamenoth 24 (?),] Phanesis wrote to Petesouchos: they 
brought me the memorandum which Amenneus son of Horos gave [...] 


(«..). 


With these new readings, the procedure described in these lines per- 
fectly matches the procedure recorded in P.Tarich. 11-12. Moreover, the 
Demotic text allows a more complete view of the timing of the events: 
apparently the basilikos grammateus had written to the topogrammateus 
somewhere between Phamenoth 10-19 (15-24 April 184 BCE), and the 
topogrammateus had written to the komogrammateus on Phamenoth 21 
(26 April 184 BCE), three days before the komogrammateus wrote his 
report (Phamenoth 24: see P.Tarich. 12 1. 16) and eight days before 
the topogrammateus forwarded that report to the basilikos grammateus 
(Phamenoth 29: see P.Tarich. 12 1. 7)? The new reconstruction moves the 
terminus post quem for P.Tarich. 15 from Phamenoth 21 to Phamenoth 24 
(29 April 184 BCE), and also moves the terminus ante quem for P.Tarich. 10 
(the bid that started this procedure) from Phamenoth 24 to Phamenoth 19 
(24 April 184 BCE). The case provides an interesting insight into the 
working pace of the administration, although one should keep in mind 
that Amenneus and Onnophris may have had to run around from office 
to office themselves.!? The citation from the message by the basilikos 


? Thissen hesitatingly read the first day number as sw-2/, which would mean that 
the messages by the basilikos grammateus and topogrammateus were written on the same 
day, but the day number rather appears to start with sw-/0, probably followed by another 
number. 

10 This may have provided Amenneus and Onnophris with the opportunity to copy the 
official correspondence in P.Tarich. 12. The petition preserved in P.Tarich. 11 and 12 also 
suggests that the procedure was closely followed up by the undertakers. It was common 
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grammateus to the topogrammateus is hard to interpret. The word ts is 
normally used for scheduled payments or installments, and ‘rd literally 
means “certainty.” !! Both readings are uncertain; one would expect an 
infinitive following £.ir=f. The citation from the message by the komo- 
grammateus (inzw n=y p3 mqmq r.di Imn-iw s3 Hr) undoubtedly corre- 
sponds to the start of the Greek report copied in P.Tarich. 12 (IL. 8-9: £xo- 
moëunv t[ò] £ni900£v ónópnvn(uo) Apystot tor ÉREANTA) napà 
[Apevv]éoc tod ‘Qpov xai Ovvpptoc). Unfortunately, the next lines of 
the Demotic text are severely damaged. 


Chronology of P.Tarich. 6—9 


P.Tarich. 7 is one of several petitions submitted by Amenneus and 
Onnophris to the court of the chrematistai, in this case with Dositheos as 
eisagogeus.'* The petition starts with an overview of earlier steps taken 
by the undertakers. In year 16 (1. 9: tov tc (Etovc)), they had submitted a 
petition about the endowment to the central superintendent of the chre- 
matistai Protarchos, which had initiated proceedings before the previous 
chrematistai court (l. 11: toù \npù buov/ ypnuatiotás). Later they had 
submitted another petition about the matter to the former dioiketes Bakchon 
(ll. 21-22: B[ó]&yevti tot yevouévar ôtoikntt), which had brought 
about another procedure: Bakchon had written to the epimeletes Argeios 
(Il. 24-26, with correction: ('Hoatot[í]ovt tar éruieAnti Apystot 
TOL &niieAnti]), who in his turn appears to have delegated the case to 
the basilikos grammateus (Il. 27-30: fragmentary but ending with Baot- 
Aio ypappacei Nén[to]kevópevov/ avevéyKat). The end of the peti- 
tion is rather unclear. Amenneus and Onnophris seem to refer to some 
reports (Il. 30-31: émei o0[v] N. . ... dvapopas £Xapev/; reports from 
the basilikos grammateus received by the dioiketes?), the fact that they 
themselves are present (1. 31: népe[oluev; at court?), and a message 
by the current dioiketes Apollonios to the chrematistai (Il. 31-33: kaðótı 


practice for petitioners to bring around messages written in reaction to their petitions 
themselves: see Baetens (n. 4) 223, with further bibliography. 

!! Cf. entries in the Chicago Demotic Dictionary. For t denoting installments for auc- 
tioned property, also see J.G. Manning, “The Auction of Pharaoh,” in E. Teeter and J. Larson 
(eds.), Gold of Praise: Studies on Ancient Egypt in Honor of Edward F. Wente (Chicago 1999) 
277-284. 

For the tasks of the eisagogeus, see recently B. Kramer and C.M. Sánchez-Moreno 
Ellart, Neue Quellen zum Prozefrecht der Ptolemäerzeit. Gerichtsakten aus der Trierer Papy- 
russammlung (P.Trier I) (Berlin 2017) 32-36. 
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ypager uiv An[o]AAóvtog 6 roith \ðtečayay . . . . c/). Finally, 
they ask the chrematistai to act accordingly and let the documents written 
by the basilikos grammateus Petosiris be sent (Il. 34—40: ówg&ayayeiv 
axoAo000G [àxoXo080c] Kali] Ta Tapa tod ITetooipios tod BaotkiKod 
ypannatéos ypau[pa]ta uetarnenp0[var]). It is difficult to reconstruct 
the precise course of events, but it seems likely that the named petition 
to Bakchon is the petition preserved in P.Tarich. 6a/b (in two versions). 
Here, Amenneus and Onnophris argue that their opponents have illegally 
earned money from the endowment “from year 2 up till now, for 19 years” 
(P.Tarich. 6b 1. 29: ànó tod B (Etovc) péxpt TOD vOv tæv 10; the same 
more fragmentary in P.Tarich. 6a ll. 24—25) and value these earnings at 
4000 drachmai per year, which makes 12 talents 4000 drachmai in total. 
They ask the dioiketes (among other things: the request is fragmentary) 
to have the epimeletes Hephaistion send the accused to the dioiketes, and 
to reclaim the money for the treasury. Hephaistion was still (or was still 
thought to be) in office when P.Tarich. 6a/b was submitted, but apparently 
he was replaced by the time P.Tarich. 7 was written. This created confu- 
sion which led the scribe to correct the epimeletes’ name from Hephai- 
stion to Argeios. Thanks to the reference to the period of 19 years starting 
in year 2, P.Tarich. 6a/b can be dated to year 20 (9 October 186 BCE — 
7 October 185 BCE).? 

The editor (p. 75) tentatively dated P.Tarich. 7 to the end of 185 BCE 
(for reasons discussed below), but the unread “Reste demotischer Schrift” 
on the verso of the document on closer inspection turn out to be a 
date: 


Fig. 1. P.Tarich. 7 v?, detail 


13 Counted inclusively. Exclusive counting would result in year 21, but this seems 
impossible since Apollonios succeeded Bakchon as dioiketes at the turn of year 20/21: see 
Armoni (n. 2) 11, 68, with reference to P.Paramone 6. Cf. also E. Lanciers, “The Evolution 
of the Court Titles of the Ptolemaic Dioiketes in the Second Century," AncSoc 50 (2020) 
102-104. 
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h3.t-sp 21 ibd-3 $mw (?) sw-8 = year 21 Epeiph (?) 8 = 11 August 184 BCE 


The month could perhaps also be read as Phamenoth (with pr.t instead 
of mw: a classic reading problem), resulting in 13 April 184 BCE, but 
the traces seem less ideal for this, and moreover this would mean that the 
procedure described in P.Tarich. 7 would have taken place at about the 
same time as the procedure recorded in P.Tarich. 10-12 and 15 (cf. above).'4 
Although this possibility cannot be excluded, it seems unattractive to have 
two simultaneous procedures involving the epimeletes Argeios and basi- 
likos grammateus Petosiris.'° A possible disadvantage of dating P.Tarich. 7 
to Epeiph is that it makes the time gap between P.Tarich. 6a/b (the petition 
to Bakchon that started the procedure, dating to year 20) and P.Tarich. 7 
(following up on the procedure) even greater.!f In any case, it is impossi- 
ble to read the month as Hathyr (with 3/.f), and the document consequently 
cannot date from the end of 185 BCE but must have been written several 
months later. 

The new date of P.Tarich. 7 creates a problem in relation to P.Tarich. 8 
and P.Tarich. 9a/b (preserved in two versions), two other petitions sub- 
mitted to the chrematistai, this time with Dionysios as eisagogeus, sub- 
mitted by Onnophris without Amenneus. P.Tarich. 8 is fragmentary in 
some crucial places. The document starts with a reference to an earlier 
notification submitted by Onnophris and Amenneus to the chrematistai 
concerning yet another petition by them to the dioiketes Apollonios. Next, 
Onnophris explains that he had been led before the chrematistai by the 
police on Hathyr 2 of year 21 (Il. 12-14: tht dé B tod 'A0bp tod Ka (tov) 
[ ca. ? ] pov é@’ buds [Kai yep] vac. nrò Mooetdmviov tod [a] pyupv- 
AaKitov) and had sworn to be present during the actual court session 
(ll. 14-16: yetpoypapñoavtos pov £ogzo0at EnMavy KATÙ TV ...... 
[ ca. ? u]évnv katüotao). Apparently, the proceedings were now delayed 
because certain people had some kind of exemption until Hathyr 30 (ll. 16— 
19: inei obv oi a .[ca.2 ]..... dnorEAvpé[vo]t £iciv 516. told] 


4 The pr.t groups in P.Tarich. 15 are too poorly preserved to be of much help for this 
reading problem. 

15 The procedures can hardly be identical, since the first is initiated by a petition to the 
dioiketes and the second by a bid to the epimeletes, and the topogrammateus and komo- 
grammateus are involved in the second but not in the first. 

16 If dated to Phamenoth 8, P.Tarich. 7 still is the earliest document mentioning the 
epimeletes Argeios; if dated to Epeiph 8, it has to cede this place to P.Tarich. 10 (written 
before Phamenoth 19). For Argeios and the other epimeletai of the Arsinoite nome in this 
period, see E. Lanciers, “The Career of Some Officials in the Arsinoite Nome in the Early 
Second Century BC," Tyche 33 (2018) 121-124. 
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Wivav/ adtods ....€. Kate tijv nap[ ca. ? ] . vidov £ntotoAT|v Bas À 
tov 'A00p). As the opponents were still earning money from the endow- 
ment in the meanwhile, Onnophris wants the chrematistai to write to the 
prophet of Souchos Marres to sequester this revenue until the end of 
the lawsuit (Il. 23-25: kat[ey]yvňoa tac yewopévac kapngíac TOU 
xplo]yey[poa(upévov) yé]p[oc] Eas TOÙ duc tH[v] repi tovtwy ční- 
oKkew1iv [[yev&[o0o1]] Vvcowjoo[o0a1]/). Clearly, P.Tarich. 8 must have 
been written between Onnophris' initial appearance before the court on 
Hathyr 2 and the end of the exemption on the last day of the same month. 
P.Tarich. 9a/b does not contain a date but appears to have been submitted 
somewhat later in the same procedure. In this petition, Onnophris asks 
to summon to court Phanesis, the komogrammateus of Philadelpheia, who 
also plays a role in the procedure in P.Tarich. 10—12 and 15, as well as 
four people who have attended the division of the endowment and its 
revenue: Haynchis, the mother of one of the accused, and three under- 
takers originally from Moiethymis in the Memphite nome. 

Now we come to the problem: the editor (pp. 75—76, 80) proposed 
to date P.Tarich. 7 to the end of 185 BCE because the document already 
mentions the dioiketes Apollonios, who succeeded Bakchon at the turn of 
year 20/21 (autumn 185 BCE), but on account of the eisagogeis appears 
to be earlier than P.Tarich. 8—9, so earlier than Hathyr 2-30 of year 21 
(8 December 185 BCE — 5 January 184 BCE)." According to the edi- 
tor, the eisagogeus in P.Tarich. 7, Dositheos, must have preceded the 
eisagogeus in P.Tarich. 8—9, Dionysios, because P.Tarich. 7 refers to the 
chrematistai active in year 16, with the eisagogeus Melas at that time, as 
the predecessors of the chrematistai with Dositheos as eisagogeus (1. 11: 
toc Vrpó buov/ ypnuatiotüc). Although this argument may seem incon- 
clusive, there are more elements that seem to suggest that P.Tarich. 7 
precedes P.Tarich. 8—9: in contrast to the latter, the first still refers to 
the events of year 16 and the former dioiketes Bakchon; the proceedings 
in P.Tarich. 8—9 appear to be in a more advanced phase. Should all these 
considerations now be abandoned in view of the new date of P.Tarich. 7, 
clearly later than 185 BCE? The only alternative is to reconsider the date 
of P.Tarich. 8—9. 'The reading of the month name Hathyr in P.Tarich. 8 
is certain, but the reading of the year number in |. 12 of the text is more 
problematic: 


17 For the dioiketai, see the reference in n. 13 above. 
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` rs ty E L d eS n. : 
NS CET riga e a 
Fig. 2. P.Tarich. 8, detail of 1. 12 


The three vertical strokes following A00p must all belong to the article 
tov, and the étouc sign is also clear, but it is hard to read a year number 
in the two remaining strokes. (There appear to be three strokes on the gray- 
scale image, but the first is just a stain.) It seems inescapable to read a 
number between 21—25, since Apollonios only entered office at the turn 
of year 20/21 and a regnal year of Ptolemy VI would create an excessive 
time gap.!8 As a consequence, the first remaining stroke must belong to 
the left leg of kappa (although this is not ideal and leaves only little room 
for the other legs) and the second stroke must belong to the second digit, 
read by the editor as a small rounded alp/a.'? Although this does not seem 
paleographically impossible, I would like to propose — with some hesi- 
tation — to read the second digit as gamma, resulting in year 23, solving 
the chronological problem outlined above.?? 

A later date for P.Tarich. 8-9 may have additional advantages. First, there 
is the komogrammateus Phanesis: in the procedure in P.Tarich. 10-12 
and 15, he still appears to be a neutral party, providing advice on a local 
issue like komogrammateis are supposed to do; in P.Tarich. 9a/b, he is 
asked to be summoned to appear in court as a witness; in P.Tarich. 13, 
a petition to the strategos from prison, the precise place of which in the 
dispute 1s uncertain, he is named among the accused. This may suggest 
that the relation between the petitioners and the komogrammateus gradu- 
ally deteriorated, that P.Tarich. 10—12 and 15 are the earlier documents in 
this series, and that P.Tarich. 8—9 were consequently not written in the first 
months of year 21.?! Second, there are the petitioners: P.Tarich. 8, 9a/b 
and 13 are the only petitions submitted by Onnophris without Amenneus; 


18 An abbreviation of éveototoc, adtod (which would also require an earlier year 
reference) or similar also seems impossible. 

1 Charikleia Armoni kindly commented on this by email. 

20 Cf. in particular the second gamma in sicayoyei in |. 22, with a thick left leg. It would 
be more convenient to read year 22, but beta seems difficult. 

?! [t is not necessary to suppose that the disputed endowment was actually reclaimed by 
the government from Amenneus’ and Onnophris’ opponents before they submitted their bid 
(recorded in P.Tarich. 10—12 and 15): see Armoni (n. 2) 95—96. 
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all other petitions are submitted by both Amenneus and Onnophris (always 
in this order, perhaps because Amenneus was the senior) or in one excep- 
tional case (P.Tarich. 3) by Amenneus alone.? This may suggest that 
P.Tarich. 8, 9a/b and 13 date from a later phase, in which Amenneus no 
longer played an active role. In P.Tarich. 8, Onnophris still refers to an 
earlier notification and petition submitted together with Amenneus, but 
in P.Tarich. 9a/b and 13 Amenneus is no longer named (cf. especially 
P.Tarich. 9a M. 4-5: £véotnkév por ê’ buoy éniokeyio nepi BaoU ov 
tpoc ABdkiv kai KezAeyovca kai dow Tapixevtrüc tov åk Piaaden- 
ostac; the same more fragmentary in P.Tarich. 9b Il. 1-5). The most straight- 
forward explanation would be that Amenneus had passed away.” 
The new chronology of P.Tarich. 6-12 and 15 is as follows: 


Text New date Date in edition 
P.Tarich. 6a/b | year 20 186/5 v.Chr. 

= 9 October 186 BCE — 
7 October 185 BCE 
PTarich. 10 | before year 21, Phamenoth 19 vor dem 29. April 184 v.Chr. 
= before 24 April 184 BCE 
PTarich. 15 | after year 21, Phamenoth 24 nach dem 26. April 184 v.Chr. 
= after 29 April 184 BCE 


PTarich. 12. | after year 21, Phamenoth 29 nach dem 29. April 184 v.Chr. 
— after 4 May 184 BCE 


PTarich. 11 |after year 21, Phamenoth 29 vor dem 29. April 184 v.Chr. 
— after 4 May 184 BCE 


P.Tarich. 7 year 21, Epeiph (?) 8 185 v.Chr. 
= 11 August (?) 184 BCE 
PTarich. 8 year 23 (?), Hathyr 2-30 8. Dez. 185 — 5. Jan. 184 v.Chr. 


= 8 December 183 BCE - 
5 January 182 BCE (?) 


P.Tarich. 9a/b | after year 23 (?), Hathyr 2-30 185/4 v.Chr. 
= after 8 December 183 BCE - 
5 January 182 BCE (?) 


Table 1. Newly proposed dates for P.Tarich. 6-12 and 15 
(in chronological order) versus original dates in edition 


2 The request formula in P.Tarich. 3 is styled in plural, however, and Amenneus starts 
the petition with a statement that he and his colleague Onnophris are wronged. Also excep- 
tional is the appearance of a third petitioner in P.Tarich. 2: an undertaker named Psenesis, 
who is identified in P.Tarich. 1 as a brother of either Amenneus or Onnophris. 

?3 This would imply that P.Tarich. 14 (which mentions Amenneus as contracting party 
in fr. a, col. 1.8) was written earlier on, but is by no means certain. 
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Undertakers' Titles, Funerary Rights, and Dispute 


All the undertakers featuring in the archive are identified as taptyev- 
tat, "embalmers" (related to the verb tapiyeb@, used for the artificial 
preservation of both bodies and food). In P.Tarich. 3 and 6, they are called 
évrapiactai instead, a more general designation for “undertakers” 
(related to the verb £vtaqióGo: “to embalm,” “to bury," “to prepare for 
burial" ).?^ Although the editor (p. 17) is right that the correspondence 
between Greek and Demotic undertakers’ titles can be problematic and 
that these titles do not always appear to be used in a precise and uniform 
way, it seems likely that the undertakers in P.Tarich. worked as hr-hb or 
“lector-priest,” and this for several reasons. First, there are parallels for 
undertakers with the title of both taptyevtij¢ and hr-hb in other bilingual 
contexts.” Second, the title of hr-hb is already attested in Philadelpheia 
somewhat earlier on, in P.BM Dem. inv. 10616 (244 BCE).”° Third, [ta]v 
TAPLYELTOV TÉYVNS in the translated P.Tarich. 14 (fr. a, col. 1.12) prob- 
ably represents the typical Demotic collocation wp.t n hr-hb, “work of 
the lector-priest."?7 Of course, only an actual attestation of the title in the 
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24 This title is also given to Onnophris son of Teos in P.Kóln 15.594. The only other 
Ptolemaic papyri that use this title are P.Yale 4.142 (see below) and UPZ 2.190 (acciden- 
tally cited as UPZ 2.290 by Armoni [n. 2] 17). In the Roman period, the title becomes more 
common. LXX Genesis 50.2 also refers to Egyptian évrapiactai embalming Jacob, trans- 
lated from Hebrew rofe'im or “doctors”: cf. N. Reggiani, “Ispezionare cadaveri: mum- 
mificatori, medici e anatomisti nell’Egitto greco-romano (a proposito di P.Oxy. III 476)," 
MBAH 33 (2015) 79-80. For the meaning of the verb évrapié£o®, cf. in particular the rele- 
vant entry in the online Diccionario Griego-Espafiol (DGE) «http://dge.cchs.csic.es/xdge/ 
évrapéto>. 

25 Undertakers designated as both tapiyevtiis and Ar-hb appear in the Theban choachyte 
archive (UPZ 2.180a and P.Berlin Dem. inv. 3116: cf. P.W. Pestman, L’archivio di Ame- 
nothes figlio di Horos. Testi demotici e greci relativi ad una famiglia di imbalsamatori del 
secondo sec. a.C. [Milan 1981] 7-8) and cartonnage papyri from Rifeh (P.TCD Gr. inv. 301 
and P.Count 53-54: cf. G. Baetens, “An Embalmers' Dispute in Hypsele/Shashotep," APF 66 
[2020] esp. 297—300). The Demotic title of swnw, usually translated as “doctor,” can also be 
rendered in Greek as tapixevtns (cf. Baetens [ibid.] 304 and Reggiani [n. 24] 79-80, with 
further bibliography). In P.Dime 3.36 (Soknopaiou Nesos, 20 BCE), the titles of swnw and 
hr-hb are combined. For the possible connection between the titles of htmw(-ntr) wyt and tapı- 
XEVTHG, see the discussion of the contracts from Hawara below. 

26 More precisely the title of 4r-hb n dw or “lector-priest of (the) mountain,” referring to 
the location of the necropolis. This document is published by S.R.K. Glanville, *A Demotic 
Contract of the Third Century from the Fayyum (Dem. P. Brit. Mus. 10616)," in Studies 
Presented to F. Ll. Griffith (London 1932) 152-160. 

7! Attested in P.Dem.Memphis 5; P.Siut 10575, 10591; P.Testi Botti 7; P.Berlin Dem. 
inv. 23558 (described in P.Ag.Handschrift. 185); P.Mallawi Dem. inv. 602/1—5 (described by 
S. Abd el-Aal, “The Mallawy Papyrus No. 602/1—602/5: A Comprehensive Study of the 
Document and the Professional and Administrative Titles,” in Z. Hawass (ed.), Egyptology 
at the Dawn of the Twenty-first Century: Proceedings of the Eighth International Congress 
of Egyptologists, Cairo, 2000 [Cairo 2003] 18—22). Cf. also the similar but apparently less 
common expression b3k hr-hb in P.Ashm. 1.18. 
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archive can provide hard evidence. On closer inspection, it is perfectly 
possible to read p3 hr-hb at the end of 1. 13 of P.Tarich. 15 and in 1. 2 of 
the verso of fr. b of P.Tarich. 14 (among the "Spuren eines demotischen 
Textes" on the verso of the translated division contract; clearer on the 
color image than on the grayscale image here): 


Fig. 3. P.Tarich. 15, detail of 1. 13 


The title of Évrapiactic in P.Tarich. 3 and 6 is presumably simply a 
variant of the same title. An interesting parallel from the same period can 
be found in P.Yale 4.142 (Herakleopolites, 137 BCE), a petition regarding 
a dispute over a house in which the petitioner is identified as £vtaqia- 
otnc, but the husband of the accused is said to belong to the tapıyevtaí 
of Busiris. The editor, Ruth Duttenhófer, wonders if £vtaqiaotr]g may 
have been the fancier title of the two, with taptyevtts (also used for fish- 
picklers and such like) having a negative connotation.?? 

The disputed funerary rights are referred to as yépac in P.Tarich. 6—12, 
sometimes more specifically as yÉpas €vta@iaotikov and/or yépac “in/of 
the xapiyeiat in Philadelpheia."?? As explained by Armoni (p. 18), the 
term yépac in the papyri usually refers to “das Verfügungsrecht über Ein- 
nahmen, die die Verrichtung kultischer Dienste abwarf;” these rights were 
treated as objects of property.?? Thissen (p. 117) argues that the s'nh men- 
tioned in P.Tarich. 15 (Il. 13, 21, 24, 26) can be equated with this yépac, 
adding that s'nh is an “undeutlichen Wort (...) das meistens “ Alimenta- 
tion," eine Zahlung des Mannes an die Frau bei EheschlieBung, bedeutet, 
daneben aber auch die allgemeine Bedeutung “Pfründe, Einkommen" 
haben kann.” In fact, the term s‘nh is well-attested in contracts regarding 


28 I thank Ruth Duttenhófer for sharing her then forthcoming edition with me. 

? PTarich. 6a (Il. 13-14): yépoc {av} évrapiaotikod tov êu Paeroa tapı- 
yv; P.Tarich. 6b (Il. 15-16): yépws évrapractikod tõ[v év Dliaadshpetar tapı- 
yiav; P.Tarich. 8 (IL 9-10): [yépag 6] Av N&]v tais &v diXaóeAoetot cap[i]xsta[t]c/; 
P.Tarich. 10 (1. 7): yépog &v «aic «[api]yiaic; P.Tarich. 12 (1. 10): yépoc tod £v tais 
z[o.] pux touc. n | 

30 P.Ashm. 1.22 and P.Leiden inv. F. 1942/10.8 (published by K.A. Worp, “Greek von 
Scherling Papyri in Leiden," BASP 50 [2013] 19-22) possibly also refer to funerary yépa. 
The term is well-attested outside the funerary sphere as well. 
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funerary rights and property from Hawara, Memphis and the Kynopolites, 
where it is usually translated as “endowment” or “revenue-producing prop- 
erty.”*! The contracts from Hawara confirm the connection between the 
Greek and Demotic term, because some of their registration notes translate 
s'nh as yépag:?? 


Text Demotic reference in body | Greek reference in registration 
of contract note 


P.Ashm. 1.3 p3y=k s'nh [ht]mw wyt nty | .. . vexpi[Ov vapuygotov]? 
(115 BCE; hr t3 h3s.t nty sh hry 
cf. SB 14.11404) 


PHawara 160. | 3 dni(.t) 1/5 By=y dni(.t) ^ | n&(povc) a àxó [pe(p@v)] £ yépac 


(92 BCE; 1/2 1/10 p3 s'nh htmw wyt | vexpov xapure(oxOv) Tov üvrov 
cf. SB 24.16157) | nty mtw=y (n) t3 h3s.t nepi Abmpvy (...) 
Hw.t-wry (...) 
P.Hawara 166 |t dni(.t) 1/5 n [t3y=y dni(.t) € pé(povc) àn[O. . ].. g... 
(92 BCE; 1/2 1/10 p3 s]nh htmw "wyf | [ ca. ? vekpiv] taptyevtov TOV 
cf. SB 24.16158) | nty mtw=y nty (n) 3 hist | óvtov nepi Aófjpw (...)*4 
Hw.t-wry (...) 


3! For Hawara, cf. S. Pasek, Die wirtschaftlichen Grundlagen der Gottessiegler und 
Balsamierer zu Hawara: Der ókonomische Hintergrund eines priesterlichen Milieus im 
dgyptischen Fajum der Spátzeit und der hellenistischen Zeit (Munich 2012) 17—50. For 
Memphis, cf. C.J. Martin, Demotic Papyri from the Memphite Necropolis in the Collections 
of the National Museum of Antiquities in Leiden, the British Museum and the Hermitage 
Museum (P. Dem. Memphis) (Turnhout 2009) 59-65. For the Kynopolites, see P.Mallawi 
Dem. inv. 602/1—5 (described by Abd el-Aal [n. 27] 18-22) and P.Mallawi Dem. inv. 602/7 
(published by E. Zaghloul, *An Agreement for Sale from the Reign of Ptolemy IX Sóter II 
in the Museum of Mallawi,” BIFAO 91 [1991] 255-265). Cf. also P.Berl.Dem. 1.9 (Elephan- 
tine, ca. 225-221 BCE), a fragmentary account with references to s‘nh.w and choachytes 
(w3h-mw). For the use of the term s‘nh in general, cf. I. Kato, “Demotic Matrimonial Prop- 
erty Contracts Recorded in the s‘nh-Documents: A Re-Examination of the Term ‘s‘nh,’” 
Orient 43 (2008) 119-149; E.A.E. Reymond, Catalogue of the Demotic Papyri in the 
Ashmolean Museum. Vol. 1. Embalmers’ Archives from Hawara (Oxford 1973) 32-36. 

32 This link was already noted by Pasek (n. 31) 29-32, although he accidentally uses 
the genitive yépog as the standard form of the word. Armoni ([n. 2] 19) also refers to some 
of these contracts in her discussion of the yépac, but does not discuss the correspondence 
between the terms yépag and s‘nh or other details. 

3 Cf. W. Clarysse and M. Depauw, “Greek Registrations in Hawara," ZPE 131 (2000) 
126. 

? The initial fraction is read simply as € in the editio princeps and the reedition by 
S. Pasek (Hawara: eine ägyptische Siedlung in hellenistischer Zeit, vol. 2 [Berlin 2007] 
449), but the numeral is clearly topped by a vertical stroke, which cannot belong to the 
Demotic word above. Pasek reconstructs € ué(povc) àn[ó ue(pov)] e [yépoc vekpov] 
tapixe(vt@v), but that reading does not take account of all traces, and taptyevt@v is clearly 
not abbreviated. 
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Text 


Demotic reference in body 
of contract 


Greek reference in registration 
note 


P.Hawara 17a. 
(92 BCE; 
cf. SB 24.16159) 


[t3 dni(.t) 1/5 nty ir dn]i(.t) 
1.t hn 5.t n By=y dni(.t) 

1/2 1/10 n p3 s'nh htmw ‘wyf 
(n) ‘ts h3s.t n Hw.t-wry (...) 


ué(povc) a yépac Gnd ue(põv) € 
VEKPOV TAPLYELTOV TOV SvTMV 
nepi Abfipiv (...) 


P.Hawara 178 
(92 BCE; 
cf. SB 24.16160) 


t3 dni(.t) "1/5" nty ir dni(.t) 
Lt hn 5.t t8y=y dni(.t) 

1/2 1/10 p3 s'nh n htmw 
"wyt. (n) t3 [3s.t n Hw.t-wry 
(adie) 


€’ pé(povc) Gd pé(pouc) [7] v (?) 
vexplov [r]apureutov Tov óvtov 
nepi Abf]piv (...)? 


P.Hawara 19a/B 
(85 BCE; 
cf. SB 24.16161) 


a: t3y=y dni(.t) ps(.t) psy=y 
s'nh nty n tì h3s.t nty n dmy 
Sbk Hw.t-wly (...) 

p: p3y=k s'nh nty nts h3s.t 
n dmy Sbk Hw.t-wly (...) 


Z uépow(c) (...) TAPLYELT@V TOV 
üvrov v AaBvpivOa[t] (...)°*° 


P.Hawara 21a/p 
(83 BCE; 
cf. SB 24.16162) 


a: t3yzy dni(.t) 1/3 1/15 nty 
ir dni(.t) 2.t hn 5.t p3 s'nh 
mr htmw wyt (n) t3 h3s.t 


y te’ Lé(pouc) yépoc vekpóv tapı- 
YEVLTOV TOV TEpi TOV AaBUptvOov 


(a2) 


Hw.t-wr.t (...) 

p: t8y=k dni(.t) 1/3 1/15 nty 
ir dni(.t) 2.t hn 5.t p3 s'nh 
mr htmw wyt nty hr ts h3s.t 
Hw.t-wr.t (...) 


Table 2. Use of the terms s‘nh and yépag in P.Ashm. 1.3, P.Hawara 16a/p, 
17a/B, 19a/B and 21a/f 


In the Demotic expressions, p3 s'nh (“the endowment”) is usually 
preceded by an indication of the share (sometimes a share in a share: “the 
1/5 share of my 3/5 share of the endowment") and followed by an under- 
taker's title (most commonly htmw wyt, “(god’s) sealer and embalmer") 
and reference to one or more necropoleis (abridged in the citations above).?? 


35 The initial fraction is read as £ in the editio princeps and reedition by Pasek ([n. 34] 
464), but there is clearly no horizontal stroke on top of the letter. There may be slight traces 
of the expected vertical stroke, close to the break in the papyrus (already transcribed as such 
in DDbDP, without further note). The abbreviation (ôekütov) is uncertain, as admitted in 
the editio princeps. 

36 As remarked in the editio princeps, vexp(@v (and possibly y£poc) appears to have 
been omitted in this case. 

37 The writings of htmw without ntr sign are probably simply shorter variants of the title 
htmw-ntr, “god’s sealer”: see M. Cannata, Three Hundred Years of Death: The Egyptian 
Funerary Industry in the Ptolemaic Period (Boston 2020) 63—64; S. Pasek, Hawara: eine 
dgyptische Siedlung in hellenistischer Zeit, vol. 1 (Berlin 2007) 303; contra Reymond 
(n. 31) 25-26. 
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Not all the Greek registration notes use the word yépac, but nevertheless 
the link with s‘nh is clear. The meaning of vekp(i)@v tapiyevt®v is less 
straightforward: the scribes appear to have confused the words vexpdc 
(“corpse”) and vexpia(1) (“cemetery”); taptyevt@v could be interpreted 
as the genitive plural of the title taptyevtic, “embalmer,” or the adjective 
ta pixevtés, indicating that the corpses are *embalmed."?* Apparently 
the scribes found it difficult to translate the expressions from the Demotic 
contracts. The references to the yépag évvaqiacotucóv and/or yépac “in/ 
of the taptyetat in Philadelpheia" (with év or genitive) in P.Tarich. prob- 
ably render similar Demotic expressions, which are also found in many 
other Demotic undertakers’ papyri.?? 

The word xapneiat, used to refer to the revenue derived from the dis- 
puted yépas in P.Tarich. 8 (ll. 20, 24), is also attested in Greek documents 
from the Theban choachyte archive, where it translates the Demotic term 
$dy.w (and perhaps also ihy.w).*° Several Demotic undertakers’ papyri 


38 Cf. also tpitov Kai te’ xapiyiac translating n3 šdy.w (n) n3 hw.wt n3 qs.w n htmw-ntr 
wyt in the Rendell papyrus (reedited in the appendix of P.Chic.Haw.). According to Cannata 
([n. 37] 67), Martin ([n. 31] 30) and I. Uytterhoeven (Hawara in the Graeco-Roman Period: 
Life and Death in a Fayum Village [Leuven 2009] 365), xapvygvxóv in the Greek registra- 
tion notes translates htmw wyt, but some caution is in place, since these would be the only 
known texts in which the title is translated as such. The Demotic titles of hr-hb (which 
can certainly be translated as tapryevtnc: see n. 25 above) and htmw(-ntr) were closely 
related, as witnessed by undertakers bearing both titles in P.Hawara 10 and P.Mallawi 
Dem. inv. 602/9 (published by O. el-Aguizy, ^A Demotic Deed of ‘Not Hindering’ from 
Sharunah,” BIFAO 89 [1989] 89—99) and the frequent inclusion of hr-hb rights in htmw(-ntr) 
contracts (cf. M. Cannata, God's Seal-Bearers, Lector-Priests and Choachytes: Who's 
Who at Memphis and Hawara," in G. Widmer and D. Devauchelle [eds.], Actes du IX° con- 
grès international des études démotiques, Paris, 31 août - 3 septembre 2005 [Cairo 2009] 
57-68; Martin [n. 31] 29-31; Reymond [n. 31] 24-26). The same goes for Ar-hb and wyt: 
in P. Rhind 1 (9 BC), Anubis is identified as wty (= wyt) in the Hieratic version (I 3 h 8-9) 
and hr-hb in the Demotic version (I 3 d 8-9). Perhaps tapıyevtõv in the registration notes 
simply refers to the work of hr-hb performed by the undertakers, or concerns the additional 
title wyt rather than Atmw? Also note that the absence of the title in the Demotic references 
in P.Hawara 19a/B and the use of the more extensive title mr htmw wyt in P.Hawara 21a/f 
do not influence the use of taptyevt@v in the Greek notes. 

?? Perhaps the different Greek constructions with £v or the genitive reflect different 
Demotic constructions, e.g. with or without the preposition hr. Cf. Armoni (n. 2) 84: “Wie 
der prápositionale Ausdruck an diesen Stellen zu verstehen ist, ist nicht ganz eindeutig." 
She suggests that the term taptystat could refer to the embalming place (w b.7), but on the 
basis of the Demotic material one would rather expect it to refer to the necropolis (435.f). 
Other uses of the word taptiyeia/tapiyetat (including tapis in the Rendell papyrus, 
referred to in the previous note) are discussed by Baetens (n. 25) 286—287. If the reading 
ps hr-hb in 1. 13 of P.Tarich. 15 (see above) is accepted, the group p3 s‘nh p3 hr-hb can be 
read there, similar to p3 s‘nh htmw wyt in the contracts from Hawara, and perhaps trans- 
lated in Greek as yépag évxaqiaottikóv. 

40 Cf. P.W. Pestman, The Archive of the Theban Choachytes (Second Century B.C.): A 
Survey of the Demotic and Greek Papyri Contained in the Archive (Leuven 1993) 459—464. 
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from Hawara refer to $dy.w connected to s‘nh.w, similar to the kapmetar 
connected to the yépag in P.Tarich. 8.4) In P.Tarich. 6a/b, Amenneus and 
Onnophris claim that the endowment produced an income of 4000 drachmai 
per year, which their opponents had illegally usurped for nineteen years. 
According to the editor (p. 22), this means that the owner of the endowment 
was not simply entitled to payments for funerary services but to a fixed, yearly 
revenue. It also seems possible, however, that this figure of 4000 drachmai 
is merely an estimation by Amenneus and Onnophris, intended to harass 
their opponents and arouse the government's interest. They may have had 
a sudden change of mind about the value of the endowment when bidding 
1 talent for it in P.Tarich. 10. 

Why did the dispute take so long? The editor (pp. 16, 22-23) wonders 
if the temple may have been a complicating factor. In P.Tarich. 8, Onno- 
phris asks the chrematistai to write to the prophet of Souchos to seques- 
ter the disputed revenue until the end of the lawsuit, and in the translated 
P.Tarich. 14, Amenneus' title seems to be connected to a divine cult (fr. a 
Il. 7-8: tapryevtit [ ca. ? pe] yóX ovo 0209). The editor suggests that the 
endowment left by Psenephmous may actually have been acquired by the 
temple rather than by the three undertakers from Philadelpheia, with the 
latter having some kind of contractual relationship with the former regard- 
ing the funerary rights and revenue but not owning the endowment them- 
selves, a circumstance tactically concealed by Amenneus and Onnophris. 
Although it was indeed possible for temples to acquire yépa, this interpre- 
tation seems doubtful.” First, Amenneus and Onnophris would probably 
not have asked the chrematistai to involve the prophet of Souchos if they 
really wanted to conceal that the temple owned the endowment. Second, 
other sources about funerary yépa/s‘nh.w always record private persons 
as owners rather than temples. Third, other sources suggest that the tem- 
ple played an important general role in the administration of the funerary 
trade. Van Minnen already pointed in his review to the role of the tem- 
ple in the collection of funerary taxes.* More directly important in this 


For the use of the Greek term kapneiat, see also Armoni (n. 2) 18. T. Derda (“Necropolis 
Workers in Greco-Roman Egypt in the Light of the Greek Papyri," JJP 21 [1991] 24) 
argues that kapneiai are payments in kind, but does not offer any arguments for this; the 
discussions by Otto and Wilcken cited by Derda do not claim that kapneïo only encom- 
passed payments in kind. 

^! See for example P.Ashm. 1.1; P.Hawara 11, 19a/$. In the undertakers’ archive from 
Memphis, s'nh.w and Sdy.w (or 3ty.w) appear together as well, but their precise connection 
is less clear: cf. Martin (n. 31) 59-64. 

42 For the acquisition of yépo by temples, see Armoni (n. 2) 20. 

55 Van Minnen (n. 6) 246. For an up-to-date overview of funerary taxes in Graeco- 
Roman Egypt, see G. Baetens, R.S. Bagnall, C. Caputo, E. Mazy, and D.M. Ratzan, Ostraka 
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context is the connection between the prophets of Souchos and the funer- 
ary trade in Demotic papyri from Hawara, whose funerary business is the 
most richly documented of the Fayum.^ P.Hawara 20 (84 BCE) contains 
a loan contract concluded between three undertakers and the representative 
(rd) of the prophet of Souchos, to which an oath concerning mummies is 
appended.^? In P.Hawara 22 (79 BCE), two undertakers swear an oath to 
the prophet of Souchos regarding funerary rights. P.Cairo Dem. inv. 50127 
(95 or 62 BCE), finally, contains a letter addressed to the temple scribe 
concerning a dispute in the necropolis of Hawara; the interpretation of the 
letter poses many difficulties, but the prophet of Souchos again plays a 
central role in the events.*° Additionally, several Hawara papyri refer to 
undertakers as "servants of Souchos" (bsk Sbk), suggesting a relationship 
to the temple.^ The best parallel for Amenneus' title in P.Tarich. 14 (tapt- 
xevtit [ ca. ? pie]yóX ov 0209) can be found in an early Roman papyrus 
from Soknopaiou Nesos, P.Dime 3.36 (20 BCE), which records a “doctor 
and lector-priest of Souchos, the great god, and priest of Souchos, the great 
god, and doctor and lector-priest of Soknopaios, the great god" (Il. 3-4: 
swnw hr-hb Sbk p3 ntr 3 "irni wb Sbk {ps ntr} p3 ntr 5 irm swnw hr-hb 
Sbk-nb-Pay p3 ntr 3). All this suggests a structural connection between the 
administration of the necropoleis and the temple (at least in this region 
and period), which provides a more straightforward explanation for the 
involvement of the temple in P.Tarich. than the hypothesis about the own- 
ership of the endowment. 


in the Collection of New York University (O.NYU) (New York 2021) 25-28, 32-37, with 
further bibliography. 

44 Cf. Pasek (n. 37) 296-297; Uytterhoeven (n. 38) 371. They do not refer to PHawara 22 
in their discussion. 

45 [n the editio princeps, the title of the representative (Il. 3—4) is read p3 rd p3 hm-ntr 
Sbk nty wb3 P3-lw3 (p3) wb t3 [3s.t H.t-wry, “dem Vertreter des Gottes-Dienstes, des Suchos, 
der für P3-lw3, (den) Priester der Nekropole (von) Hawara, verhandelt." In the reedition by 
Pasek ([n. 34] 493—494), the title is read p3 rd ps hm-ntr Sbk nty wb3 p3 lwh wb t3 hist 
H.t-wry, meaning that the representative has to look after the “Verstoß gegen das Reinige/ 
Heilige" in the necropolis, with a possible parallel for /wh w'b in P.Cairo Dem. inv. 50127 
1. 8 (read by R. Jasnow: cf. Chicago Demotic Dictionary, entry for w'b). Perhaps it may 
also be possible to read p3 rd p3 hm-ntr Sbk nty wb3 P3-lw3 nty Sn t3 h3s.t H.t-wry, “the 
agent of the prophet of Souchos, who is responsible for Palous, who inspects the necropolis 
of Hawara." In any case, P3-/w3 with person determinative looks more convincing than p5 
Iwh with dying warrior determinative. Cf. also Uytterhoeven (n. 38) 371, n. 349: “Whereas 
P.Hawara Lüdd. reads *Paleuis «the» priest of the necropolis,’ W. Clarysse and M. Depauw 
translate ‘responsible for/of the necropolis.’” 

46 The papyrus has been re-edited multiple times: cf. recently Cannata (n. 37) 76-90. 

47 This is already noted by Armoni (n. 2) 22-23, but does not necessarily support her 
hypothesis: see P.Ashm. 1.1 and P.Hawara 19a/f, for example, which record transactions 
of privately-owned shares in funerary s‘nh.w, whose owners are nevertheless identified as 
“servants of Souchos.” 
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Could there be another reason why the proceedings took so long, besides 
the obvious complexity of the auction procedure and the alleged schemes 
of Amenneus’ and Onnophris’ opponents? The most logical place to look 
for an answer to this question would be the report about the endowment 
written by the komogrammateus of Philadelpheia in reaction to the bid 
by Amenneus and Onnophris, read by the editor as follows (P.Tarich. 12 
IL 8-16): 


8 [nap]a Davñoios K@(uo)yp(anpaté@c) Qu aógAQs(ac. komoáunv 
t[ò] &ri00£v ónóuvn(pa) Apystot vox Ému(EANTA) Tapa 

9 [Apew]éa¢ tov ‘Qpov Kai Ovvóoptoc tov £x Tavens tapıyevtõv [epi 
WYevepuodroc tov LIo[ó6ntoc] 

10 [tapi]yevtod tov êk Diraderge(iac) repi tod dy(a)yp(apopévon) yépoc 
TOY êv toic Tla]prxiatc. Tod natpóç pov Mappeíouc 

ll [kat]amAgboavtos eic AAsEav(Spetav) npòs IIpatapyov £y tat ın (Ëtet) 
XateotóOnv xpóc THL Ka(HO)yp(appateiar). Ev TOL 

12. [ac] (Ete) ebptoko tobc npoyeyp(apuiévouc) A Boy Kai KeXeyàv xoi 
[H]aow óvcac y npóc tij peio 

13. [... ]Owipobvrag õè eic abrods tods y THV Te... [] .. v TOV couütov 
Exag[tov] £y ótóoyic 

14 [kali Mo THG ońuepov fiuépag TO abo. yivexat .. diailpe..e..[..] 


d..... [.]. £t pepièac à 
15. [... ] mapayprpa to tétaptov uépos vac. . ( ) el (Et) y (voAóvtov) y. 
16 vac. [(Etovc) ka] dapevo0 kò 


The editor (pp. 103-104) comments: “Der Sinn der Zeilen 13-15 blieb 
mir weitgehend obskur; dies ist um so mehr zu bedauern, als dieser Passus 
die einzige Stelle im Archiv ist, die sich auf die durch die Gegner unserer 
Petenten getroffenen Abmachungen bezüglich des Geras sowie den Wert 
des Streitgegenstandes bezieht." Although much of the report is indeed 
hard to understand, the references to the different shares are striking.^? 
Van Minnen already remarked in his review that the reading tv tetép- 
THV TOV cœnétov in 1. 13, already proposed by D. Kaltsas according to 
the textual note by the editor, must be correct.^? The editor rejected this 


48 Willy Clarysse suggested to read the abbreviation ya(àxoò) in the middle of 1. 15, 
which would work well with the traces but would normally be expected immediately before 
(taküvrov). The nature of this sum of money escapes me: is this the price which the komo- 
grammateus proposes to ask for the endowment rather than the 1 talent offered by Amen- 
neus and Onnophris? As explained by Armoni ([n. 2] 97), it was common practice to pay 
for auctioned property in yearly installments. 

^ Van Minnen (n. 6) 248. 
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reading because there are no parallels for a tax with this name, but this 
"quarter of the bodies" should rather be understood as a share in the funer- 
ary business, as explained by van Minnen. Further, I believe that tò tétap- 
tov pépogc in 1. 15 can be corrected to tò tétaptov y£poc, with yépac 
written in precisely the same way as in l. 10 (but curiously without arti- 
cle tob). Presumably, this tetéptnv Tov oopótov and tétaptov yépoc 
designate the same thing: a 1/4 share in an endowment consisting of — 
what else would you expect? — bodies. Mummification rights on dead 
people constituted the primary assets of embalmers. Undertakers could 
acquire the exclusive right to mummify people from certain villages and 
households, without free choice for the relatives of the deceased.^? The 
feminine form tetaptnv in 1. 13 (rather than neuter form tétaptov as in 
1. 15) can be explained by the occurrence of the feminine pepidac è 
(referring to all four shares) in 1. 14, as already noted by van Minnen. The 
choice of gender may also have been influenced by the feminine Demotic 
word for a share, dni.t, which brings us to another correction: in l. 18 of 
P.Tarich. 15, Thissen read ... 3.t t? dni.t ..., but the number is clearly 4 
rather than 3; perhaps ... t3 'dni.t 4.t t3 dni.t' 1/4" ... , "... the four shares, 
the 1/4 share ..." can be read. The passage is unclear but evidently connects 
to P.Tarich. 12. These lines of P.Tarich. 15 may even contain a Demotic 
version of the Greek report copied in P.Tarich. 12 (see above), but they are 
so poorly preserved that it is hard to be sure. In any case, it seems clear 
that Psenephmous' endowment actually comprised only one of four shares 
in an endowment, similar to the shares in endowments in the contracts 
from Hawara cited above. It is not clear if the endowment in question 
covered the entire mummification business in Philadelpheia or not. 


Fig. 5. P.Tarich. 15, detail of 1. 18 


The report by the komogrammateus seems to explain that the opponents 
of Amenneus and Onnophris divided the 1/4 of the endowment among 


2 Cf. P.W. Pestman, “Les documents juridiques des ‘chanceliers du dieu’ de Memphis 
à l'Epoque Ptolémaique," OMRO 44 (1963) 15, 17-18; Pestman (n. 25) 52. 
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the three of them (1. 13: S101podvtac è eig abtoùs tobc y). Another 
fragmentary reference to a division is found in the next line. P.Tarich. 9a/b 
and P.Tarich. 14 also relate to divisions. In P.Tarich. 9a/b, Onnophris 
asks the chrematistai to summon the mother of one of his opponents as 
well as three other embalmers, because they have attended a division 
of the endowment and its revenue (P.Tarich. 9b Il. 19-22: iù tò Kai 
TOUTOUS ÉTNKOAOLVONKÉVAL TL OLULPÉGEL TOD ALTOD yépogc kai toic 
dmevyveypévois ¿ő avtov; the same more fragmentary in P.Tarich. 9a Ul. 
20-22), possibly the same division as the one referred to in P.Tarich. 12. 
P.Tarich. 14 contains a translation of a Demotic contract regarding what 
is probably another division of funerary rights, involving the petitioner 
Amenneus.*! The editor already devotes a few words to these divisions 
(pp. 5, 88, 112), but they may have played a central role in the dispute, 
which would explain their central place in the report by the komogram- 
mateus. As discussed above, funerary interests in Graeco-Roman Egypt 
were often divided in different shares, which could be owned by different 
undertakers. Just as for other property, these ideal shares could be delineated 
in a more precise way in division contracts concluded between the share- 
holders.? A good example of such a division is provided by the pair of 
contracts P.Brit.Mus. 4.15 and P.Berlin Dem. inv. 3089 + P.Brit.Mus. 4.20 
(Thebes, 230 BCE), in which an uncle and nephew acknowledge and spec- 
ify each other’s half share in a group of tombs and mummies: in the first 
contract, the uncle lists all the tombs and mummies that belong to the 
nephew; in the second, the nephew lists all the tombs and mummies belong- 
ing to his uncle. The divisions mentioned in P.Tarich. probably served a 
similar purpose. 

Several papyri show that these divisions were not always unambigu- 
ous and could spark conflict.“ P.Tor.Amen. 6-8 (Thebes, 119-116 BCE) 


5! See in particular fr. a, col. 1.11-13: dtsipnpai cot Kai. çor . .v [ ca. ? tw]v tapı- 
yevtov TÉYXVNG [ ca. ? ] hiv uépoc tpogitidos [ ca. ? ]. The expression dtgipnpat cot 
(probably a mistake for óteiprjug0d. cot here, as noted by Armoni) possibly translates the 
phrase ps=y/n irm=k introducing the body of several Demotic division contracts; [t]y 
TAPLYEVTOV TÉXVNS probably corresponds to wp.t n hr-hb (see above); tpopitidoc, which 
also appears to occur in fr. d 1. 5 of the same text, may perhaps be an awkward term for 
a funerary s nh here, based on the common Greek term cvyypaqr| tpogitic for Demotic 
marriage contracts called s/ n s'nh (cf. Kato [n. 31] 125). 

?? This special type of division contracts should not be confused with division contracts 
used to transfer property: cf. S.L. Lippert and M. Schentuleit, Demotische Dokumente aus 
Dime III: Urkunden (Wiesbaden 2010) 59-65; S.L. Lippert, Einführung in die altägypti- 
sche Rechtsgeschichte, second edition (Berlin 2012) 154—156. 

5 The papyrus from Berlin is published by G. Vittmann, “Eine demotische Teilungs- 
urkunde aus dem Jahr 230 v. Chr. (Papyrus Berlin P. 3089),” ZÁS 109 (1983) 166-171. 

5% For a list of undertakers’ disputes in the papyri, see Baetens (n. 25) 296, n. 24. 
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present a colorful example: two undertakers from Thebes, Amenothes and 
Petenephotes, had concluded a detailed agreement about their respective 
shares in the embalming business in the area, but nevertheless ended up 
accusing each other of infringing upon their rights; one of the disputed 
corpses belonged to an official from the village of Pois (which had been 
assigned to Petenephotes) who had died in Diospolis (which had been 
assigned to Amenothes). O.Tempeleide 38-39 (154—153 or 143-142 BCE?) 
and 41 (101 BCE?) appear to derive from similar conflicts about bodies 
assigned by “the collectivity of the lector-priests of Thebes” (#3 ‘S3.t n3 
hr-hb.w n Nw.t) to individual undertakers on “the day of division" (p3 hrw 
n ps); the fact that these oaths had to be sworn suggests that written evi- 
dence concerning the divisions was missing.?? P.Mallawi Dem. inv. 602/10 
(Kynopolites, 111 BCE) and P.Ryl. 2.65 (Oxyrhynchos, 67 BCE?) contain 
reports of legal proceedings about similar cases.? In the latter text, the 
judges add that the accused party had brought about “long-standing dis- 
turbance” (Il. 15-16: [tht] moAvypovier xaxoq00pà1) through their ille- 
gal funerary services, which may mean that the dispute took a long time 
to resolve. 

In all likelihood, Amenneus’ and Onnophris’ opponents were no new 
arrivals in the necropolis of Philadelpheia. The funerary trade was a closed 
world, dominated by associations and family relations. Although Amen- 
neus and Onnophris denounce their opponents’ seizure of Psenephmous’ 
share in the endowment, they nevertheless always refer to them as *embalm- 
ers from Philadelpheia." It is even conceivable that their opponents already 
owned (part of) the remaining 3/4 in the same endowment, and that this 
was tactically concealed by the petitioners.’ When Psenephmous passed 
away, someone had to bury the dead that had been assigned to him: this 
could hardly wait until his funerary rights were auctioned, let alone until 
Amenneus' and Onnophris’ appearance many years later. Who would have 
been better placed for this job than Psenephmous’ colleagues? The assump- 
tion that Amenneus' and Onnophris’ opponents already owned rights in the 
necropolis earlier on could also explain why the case took so long and why 


55 These texts are also discussed by Cannata (n. 37) 44-45. 

5 The Kynopolite text is published by O. el-Aguizy, “A Ptolemaic Judicial Document 
from Hwt-nsw," BIFAO 88 (1988) 51-62. 

57 The two other embalmers mentioned in P.Tarich. 1 1. 18 and three other embalmers 
mentioned in P.Tarich. 9a ll. 16-18 and P.Tarich. 9b ll. 15-17 are also possible candi- 
dates, but they are identified as undertakers from Kerkeesis and undertakers “who have 
moved from Moiethymis in the Memphite nome" (P.Tarich. 9b ll. 18-19: oi ugzotkobotv 
àn[ò] Mote0bpet tod Meupitov; the same more fragmentary in P.Tarich. 9a ll. 18—19), 
respectively. 
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the divisions were important: without hard evidence regarding the divisions 
of the funerary rights, it was hard to determine to what extent they encroached 
upon Psenephmous' share or simply continued the work to which they had 
always been entitled. The trade in dead people was more complicated than 
the trade in other commodities. 
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Abstract. — Full edition of P.Tebt. 1.264, a fragmentary petition from a 
Bacuuxdc ygopyóc from 115 BCE, whose upper half was not included in 
P.Tebt. 1. Some corrections were added as well. 


Keywords: petition, BactAikoc yempyoc, crime 


The text, briefly described in P.Tebt. 1, p. 537, is a fragmentary petition 
from a Bacu.ikóc yeopyóc (cf. fr. a, Il. 6—9)? The addressee is unidenti- 
fied, but is almost certainly an official at the village level (see below n. 3 
and fr. b, 11. 8-9 comm.). In the first of two fragments (fr. a), the farmer 
accuses several persons of committing a crime against him. The nature of 
the alleged crime is unclear, but the persons are said to have committed 
it by taking advantage of a time in which the petitioner was at work in 
his fields. The narrative picks up in the second fragment (fr. b) with the 
petitioner taking action against two of the accused, whose names are 
Tasigonis and Theon. Calling at night on the Émicrütnc and a number of 
QuAaxicai, he leads them to the house of one Petermouthis, where the man 
and woman are apprehended. 

Most of the other documents used as cartonnage for crocodile mummy 17 
belong to the archive of Menches, the k@poypappatedc of Kerkeosiris.* 
Could this papyrus also belong to his archive? The petitioner mentions 


! We would like to thank Todd Hickey and the Center for the Tebtunis Papyri for the 
opportunity to work on this document. We are also thankful for the valuable comments and 
suggestions of Charikleia Armoni, Klaus Maresch, and our two anonymous reviewers. 

A picture of the papyrus is available online at https://dpg.lib.berkeley.edu/webdb/apis/ 
apis2? apisid=719&item=1. An infrared photo is printed below as Fig. 1, courtesy of the 
Center for the Tebtunis Papyri, University of California, Berkeley. 

? For a general study of petitions from the Ptolemaic period, see G. Baetens, A Survey of 
Petitions and Related Documents from Ptolemaic Egypt, Trismegistos Online Publications 
Special Series 5 (Leuven 2020), available at www.trismegistos.org/top. 

? A list of the texts coming from crocodile mummy 17 can be found in A.M.E.W. Verhoogt, 
Menches, Komogrammateus of Kerkeosiris (Leiden 1998) 19. There and on p. 184, the sug- 
gestion is made that P.Tebt. 1.264 was addressed to Menches. 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 59 (2022) 311-321. 
© American Society of Papyrologists/Peeters. doi: 10.2143/BASP.59.0.3290998 
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that he farms royal land both in Theogonis and another village, which he 
neglects to name in the preserved portion of the petition (fr. a, Il. 6-9). We 
know from another papyrus (P.Tebt. 1.84.6—7) that Kerkeosiris bordered 
Theogonis to the northwest,^ so it is entirely possible that this is the second 
village, and that the petition was delivered there to an official, perhaps even 
Menches himself. 

The upper part of the papyrus (fr. a) consists of three pieces, while the 
lower (fr. b) consists of two. One of the two pieces which make up fr. b is 
very small, and it has been mistakenly joined with tape to the upper left 
part of fr. a. The text is written along the fibers; the back of the document, 
to judge from what remains of it, was blank. There is a kollesis approxi- 
mately 0.5 cm from the right edge of the papyrus. There are two hands. 
The first writes the body of the petition with a pen in a quick and skilled 
cursive. It is comparable to other documents from the end of the second 
century (e.g. P.Tebt. 1.24 from 117 BCE, P.Tebt. 1.39 from 114/113, or 
P.Tebt. 1.46 from 113). After the closing lines of the petition, the second 
hand writes a brief subscription with a brush (fr. b, 1. 13). 

The repositioning of the aforementioned scrap from fragment a to b has 
allowed us to date the papyrus with greater precision than paleography 
permits. The petitioner led the authorities to the house of Petermouthis 
on the night before the first of either Pauni or Pachon in a second regnal 
year. The year is most likely the second in the joint reign of Cleopatra III 
and her son Ptolemy IX, that is, 116/115. This is consistent with the other 
documents from mummy 17, all of which are dated between the last two 
decades of the second century and the first decade of the first? The arrest 
accordingly took place on the night leading to 19th of May or the 18th of 
June in 115 (see fr. b, IL. 1-8), and the petition must have been written on 
one of those days or shortly thereafter. 

It is unclear how many lines are missing between frr. a and b. Surely at 
least one is lost, since the sentence with which fr. a breaks off does not 
continue on into fr. b. The two fragments together measure roughly 17 cm 
in height. Comparable petitions of the period tend to be written on tall and 
narrow sheets of papyrus, with the norm being a length of 30-31 cm.f 


4 For further bibliography relating to Theogonis, see www.trismegistos.org/place/2376. 

5 For this reason, it seems unlikely that the second regnal year mentioned in the papyrus 
can be identified with the second year of Ptolemy XII's reign (80/79). For a list, see Ver- 
hoogt (n. 3) 19. 

6 Cf., e.g., P.Phrur.Diosk. 1 (154?), measuring 30.8 x 11 cm; P.Oxyrhyncha 8 (142), 
measuring 31 x 6.8 cm (the two fragments making up the papyrus measure resp. 19 and 
12 cm, and there was probably no line lost between them); P.Tebt. 1.39 (114), measuring 
30.5 x 13.7 cm. and 1.44 (114), measuring 30.6 x 9.8 cm. Of course, shorter sheets could 
also be used, for example P.Köln 11.455 (134) measures 28.5 cm in height. 
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Assuming such a length here, we are missing 13 or 14 cm of papyrus. 
Observing next that the 9 lines of fragment a occupy 6 cm of papyrus, 
while the 11 lines of fragment b take up 7 cm, we conclude that no more 
than 16-18 lines of text are lost. 

We offer here a new transcription of the text, noting our corrections 
to the partial transcription of Grenfell and Hunt, which deals only with 
lines 3-12 of fr. b, in the commentary. 


P.Tebt. 1.264 descr. fr. a H x W = 6.7 x 8.2 cm Arsinoite nome, near Theogonis 
crocodile cartonnage 17.2 fr. b H x W = 9.8 x 8.2 cm + 19th May or 18th June 115 BCE 


fr. a 


[....... ] «30€ Tt 2.444863 ] 
Lies: Ja äyvo® t..[... ]tm 
ETT ]kotwov oix ..[...] xai 
[voniclavrec Katpoy [edlpunt 
[Éxeiv v] katacyoke[t]cOat pe 
mlepi] tov Ogpicuóv fic [y]empyar 
n[epi] thy npoyeypappévnv 
x[ó]umnv Kai Ogoy[o]vióa 
[Baciukrv ynv a.[.]..1c 


O 00-10 tA R Ut D — 


> 
c 


[tir dé] voxti tit oepo]ó[c]nt 
[sic tùv] a tod Mal... to]d p (£xovc) 
[ropa ]AaBov tov [énict]atnv 
[kaí thivac tov qv[Xakicó]v rì 
1[1|v] Heteppovdioc oiktav 
napéóoka cti]v Tacryoviv 

Kai TOV O£ova v TOL ADTHL 
dvargaonévovuc(?). dLO TPOC- 
AYYEAA® cot ónoc DTOTÜENC 
oic kaÜ]ket, iv’ £yo év ypn- 
HOTICHOL. 

paragraphos EVTOYEL. 


O 00-10 Ut R © D — 


= m = 
NF © 


2 


13 m kai Epyavodnic IMetóroc. 


margin 


a41. [eo]poj a61 [y]eopyo a91. [BacUi]kfc yc b101. £yo 
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*... I do not know ... house ... thinking they [had] a fitting opportunity 
since I was occupied with the harvest of the royal land I cultivate in the 
proximity of the aforementioned village and of Theogonis (fracture between 
the upper and lower part of the papyrus). On the night leading to the 1st of 
Pa[...] in the 2nd year I took the epistates and some of the phylakitai with 
me to the house of Petermouthis and I handed over to them Tasigonis and 
Theon, who were resting right there (? see commentary below). Therefore, 
I report this to you so that you can forward it to the appropriate officials, 
in order that I have it placed in an official register. Farewell. 

(in a second hand) And Herganoupis, son of Petois, as well." 


Fragment A 


122: T xoczuisoes ] «X06 ti: ls Ja åyvoð: The verb 
would at first seem to suggest an expression like Ov tà óvópata åyvoð, 
which appears when the petitioner does not know the names of the accused 
(see, e.g., P.Hels. 1.2.14—15 [about 195—192] or P.Tebt. 1.39.27—28 [114]). 
But our petitioner does know the names of at least two of the accused: the 
fact that he uses definite articles when he refers to Tasigonis and Theon 
in fragment b (ll. 6-7) implies that he has already identified them earlier 
in the document. We think it more likely that the petitioner refers here 
to a third accomplice whose father he does not know: [....... ].16c 
ti[voc, ob tov] | [natép]a &'yvoó. Parallels are P.Tor.Choach. 8a.9-10 (127) 
Mevteprtoc, od tov natépa dyvoó, SB 8.9674.8—9 (131) IIvepepotoc 
toc, ob t[ò]v matépa àyvoo, BGU 8.1817.10—11 (60/59) *HpáxX.eióc 
tic, Ob TOV ratépa &yvodt. This might be the missing information which 
the second hand adds in his subscription: *and Erganoupis, son of Petois" 
(fr. b, 1. 13). One could accordingly supplement ['Epyavoo]rióc ti[voc, 
où tov] | [ratép]a àyvoó. 


2-3 v..[... fem l [..... Jkoivov oix .. [... ]: We were unable to 
make sense of this portion. The first traces after @yvo@ probably belong to 
a tau, but the combination of alpha and tau has a similar shape in Kata- 
cxoAs[i]c0a (fr. a, 1. 5). One would like to fill the second lacuna of 1. 3 
with a “house” word. The traces are incompatible with koivoÿ oïkov, and 
Kotvod oixrj[uatoc] would not fit the space of the lacuna. The best bet 


7 E. Mayser, Grammatik der griechischen Papyri aus der Ptolemáerzeit, mit Einschluf 
der gleichzeitigen Ostraka und der in Agypten verfassten Inschriften 2.2 (Berlin-Leipzig 
1934) 9-12. 
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Fig. 1. Infrared photo of P.Tebt. 1.264 
Courtesy of the Center for the Tebtunis Papyri, University of California, Berkeley 
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is vit l[..... ]kotov oixnri[cet], which fills the space nicely. Note, 
however, that the writer uses oikia below (fr. b, 1. 5). This is a little odd, 
but not without parallel.* What then to do with kotvov, if it cannot agree 
with our “house” word? If we take this word as part of the phrase é« tov 
Kotvob, we can fill out the first lacuna of line 3, but it remains a possibil- 
ity that the letters form the rare personal name Koivoc (for the accentua- 
tion of which, see P.Küln 6.271.c.5),° identified here in the genitive as the 
owner of this home. For a parallel, see P.Tebt. 3.793.8.12-13 (183): [£v 
tu] Aeyouévni Puovikov oixíat. There would, however, be no room 
in our lacuna for a participle like Aeyopévnt. 


4-5 [vopiclavtec xatpóv [eo]oufit | [£xew]: We find the same phrase 
in a similar context (where the absence of a property owner gives occasion 
for a crime) at P.Tebt. 1.50.11—14 (112/111): èv 68 t6 B (ter) yopicOév- 
toc pov sic GAAOÔNUIAV nepi àvaykatov npayuóátov ... ô rpoyeypap- 
pévoc Aóxoc vopicac katpoóv evevn {1} £ygw &mpaXov covéyoc[[a]ev 
tà EV THL EGLTOD yı uépr TOD cnuaivonévov bôpaywyod. The phrase 
also appears in Polybius: àreAXnícac Avvípac tà rpáypata Kai voptcac 
EYXELV ELOLT] KALPOV TPOC cotnpiav (1.19.12); and oi ò’ AivoXoi vopi- 
COVTEC EXELV ELOLT] KALPOV TPOC TO THY Augu oyíav Kai TV Anepav- 
tiav GvaktricacOat (21.25.3). 


5 [t]@t kaxacyoAs[i]c0at ue: For the substantival infinitive in the dative 
case functioning as a causal clause, see Mayser (n. 7) vol. 2.1 (1933) 323- 
324. For the meaning of xaxacy oAeic0oi, see P.Dion. 11.17—20 (108), 
where the petitioner, a man by the name of Dionysios, who is the archive 
owner and a farmer of royal land, laments being prevented from carrying 
out his duties by a certain Admetos: covopóv pe TEpi THY kaxvacnopüv 
flc YEWPY® yfjc KatacyoAobpEvov, xavaópopüc pov TOLOUEVOC ook 
èq «ue» npòc TH yewpyia yivecOoù (this stretch of text is repeated at 
P.Dion. 12.12-14). 


6-9 fic [y]eopyóx | n[epi] thv npoyeypogpévnv | Kk[élunv koi ©so- 
ylo]vida | [Bacau]kñv yv: For the possible identification of the “afore- 
mentioned village" with Kerkeosiris, see the introduction above. The writer 


8 Cf. P.Tebt. 1.38 (113), dealing with smuggling of oil that took place in a private 
house. The same dwelling is identified first as an oikoc and then as an oikia within just 
a few lines: rnpocayyekévrec (l. -oc) uot Opüikó tiva ... rapeicevnvoyóta čarov sic 
öv &voikei ITececo[0y 0c cJkutedc oikov xai raparoheiv Oañcet tit kacaywopévn àv 
TL adTHL oikia. 

? Cf., e.g., also Eust. ad Il. 339.15-16 Aedkoc pév kóptov (i.e., Svopa), Agukóc 68 TO 
éntOEtov, ... Kai Bón0oc uèv KUptov, pon0óc dé 6 couuayoc. 
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uses the accusative [DacUa]kr|v yiv instead of the expected genitive Paci- 
ke yfic, cf. P.Tebt. 3.805.5—7 (113): he yeopyó nepi thy kóumv Bact- 
xc yc. The sequence of accusatives between the two ends of the rela- 
tive clause might have led to this minor mistake. For a similar lapse, see 
P.Zen.Pestm. A 12-13: dôpayoy®v 8’ ov dei yevécOa1 npóc taic nap- 
xobcaic 6 GAAac ò. In accordance with the rules of case attraction in rela- 
tive clauses, one would expect here the genitive GAA@v 8. See Mayser (n. 7) 
vol. 2.3 (1934) 105. 


9 g.[.]..1c: It is unclear what the last word of 1. 9 should be. It is 
possible that the sentence at this point continued with a finite verb describ- 
ing what the accused did at the time the petitioner was busy harvesting 
his crops. If the right half of a nu and the left half of an eta have fallen 
into the lacuna, the reading àyrpacl[xov] is possible. The verb ävakickeiv 
is very often used in relation to the expenditure of money, but can also 
signify the consumption of food, as at P.Cair.Zen. 1.59121.3 (caviar) and 
P.Cair.Zen. 4.59676.1 (grain). Perhaps the accused are said to have stolen 
and consumed food from the home of the petitioner? 


Fragment B 


2 [sic tv] a tod Mal... to]d B (€tovc): The month could be Na[yav] 
or IIg[dvt]. The crime is alleged to have happened while the petitioner was 
busy harvesting his crop ([t]@1 katacyoAs[i]c0at pe r[epi] TOV 0gptcuóv, 
fr. a, 11. 5-6). The data collected by M. Schnebel make it clear that farm- 
ers in the Fayyum harvested their cereals mainly in the months of April 
and May.!° If we can assume that the arrest occurs shortly after the crime, 
Pachon is perhaps the more probable month, since this puts the date on 
the 19th of May, whereas Pauni puts it on the 18th of June.!! 


3—7 For the construction with rapaXappóávo and napadidapt, see the 
petition SB 28.16851.10—17 (154 or 143) £ópopev ToOo1jv IIe6toc tpiBovra 
êv tı aûtoù o[i]ktat [&]A.o ÓpuK1Óv ... TaparaPovtec ITxoA[e]patov 
puAakitnv xai av... ov tov rapa tod oikovópoo xai MéAava tov 
rapa II[s]tveaproypóxoo tod toroypapuatéoc kai IIcoAgpato[v] tov 


10 M, Schnebel, Die Landwirtschaft im hellenistischen Agypten (München 1924) 162— 
167. 

!! One should not forget, on the other hand, that “der Beginn der Saat von der Höhe 
abhing, welche die Überschwemmung erreichte, infolgedessen beeinflufte diese natürlich 
auch den Beginn der Ernte;" see Schnebel (n. 10) 165. 
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rapa Mvncópyov tod émictütov, naped@Kapelv] t[d]v te GvOponov 
Kai TOV GAG. 

For rapakauBüvo in this context, see also P.Enteux. 6.9 (222) napa- 
Aapov TOV ... &mictótnv xai TOV K@(LO)yp(appatéa), P.Tarich. 3.15— 
16 (189) napaXapoó[v]tgc tobc QuAakíivac, P.Heid. 9.422.20—22 (158) 
napaAapóvtoc pov VevoBactiv kai EpactOw ouAax[t]cvac the abci]c 
(sc. ko mc), P.Tebt. 1.38.16-18 (113) n[apaXapov toly Émicrütnv Kai 
TOV na pà Tod apyipurakitov ... [£]ri tóv cnuarvóuevov ... otkov. For 
a thorough discussion of similar expressions using the verb énóyo, see 
P.Heid. 8.416.38 comm. 


3 The repositioning of the papyrus scrap has made it possible to restore 
tov [énict]atny (ed. pr.: tòv [ ..... ]. v). We are most probably dealing 
here with the émictatne thc kunc: “Da er insbesondere für die Sicher- 
heit des dórflichen Lebens verantwortlich war, unterstanden ihm anschei- 
nend die im Dorf tätigen Polizeikräfte.”!2 


4 [kat tlivac tov ov[AaKit@]y: Grenfell and Hunt print qo[Aókov] 
in their description, probably because they saw insufficient space in the 
lacuna for ov[AaKito]y. But we would expect @vAaxitat since this is the 
usual word for police officers within the k@pa1, whereas pbAaKEc seem to 
have been privately hired guards. The word must have been written quite 
cursively here, but our tests indicate that there is just enough space. On the 
distinction between vAakitat and pükaxec, see C. Homoth-Kuhs, Phy- 
lakes und Phylakon-Steuer im Griechisch-Rómischen Agypten (München- 
Leipzig 2005) 10. 


6-8 napéóoka tv Tacvyóviv | kai tòv O£ova v và adtat | Gva- 
naGopévouc(?): Grenfell and Hunt read the otherwise unattested name 
Tacryün1iv. For the name Tasigonis, which is very well attested, see www. 
trismegistos.org/name/1305. 

Grenfell and Hunt correct the participle to Gyama<y>opévovc, thus 
creating the otherwise unattested compound verb àvaná yo. It is unclear 
from their description how they would have us understand it, perhaps: “I 
took the epistates and some of the phylakitai with me to the house of 
Petermouthis and I handed over to them Tasigonis and Theon, who were 
carried off to prison." But, in this case, given the nature of the action, we 
would not expect a present participle with continuous aspect. If indeed we 


12 W., Hu, Die Verwaltung des ptolemaiischen Reichs (München 2011) 274. The émicté- 
TNC TOV PLAGKITOV, on the other hand, operated at nome level, hence we don't expect his 
presence here; see there on pp. 300-303. 
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can read åyargopévovc, then perhaps, given that the accused were arrested 
at night, we might correct the participle to ävara<v>opévovc, and under- 
stand this to mean that they had been resting or sleeping in the house of 
Petermouthis when our petitioner and the authorities arrived (LSJ s.v. àva- 
rabo II 2).? While it is true that this phonetic spelling of mavw appears 
otherwise only in later texts (SB 1.4317.11 [200 CE]: xai àvanóopat; 
and P.Tebt. 2.583.9 [third century CE]: xai oùk &vatdopa1), the sound 
of upsilon in the diphthongs av and ev tends to disappear already in the 
centuries before the common era. For discussion and examples, see Mayser 
(n. 7) vol. 1.1 (1970) 114. 

Finally, how to understand the expression v tot adt®1? One might 
expect to find év th adtit or év th aùtiı referring back to &ni c[T|v] 
IIevepuot010c oikiav (fr. b, Il. 4-5), but comparison with the other etas 
in this text does not allow it. Moreover, the nexus of omega-iota in £yo 
(fr. b, 1. 10) has the same shape as our article, and the same nexus at the 
end of [y]empyat (fr. a, 1. 6) is comparable to the ending of abxot. With év 
TOL abtOt thus secure, we also considered correcting &ri t[ñv] Iletep- 
uoo010c oiktav (fr. b, IL 4—5) to &ri t[ò] IIeveppot010c oikiov, but this 
seems unlikely. We have accordingly concluded, albeit with some hesita- 
tion, that the phrase is acting on its own as a local expression: Tasigonis 
and Theon were apprehended while resting together in the same place 
where our petitioner had led the police officers, namely Petermouthis's 
house. The phrase appears with this sense in literary texts, for example, at 
Thuc. 7.49.3, Plat. Phaed. 79e, and Xen. Anab. 3.1.27; but is also used at 
least once in our documentary sources. At P.Cair.Zen. 3.59522.9-10 (mid- 
third century), Philinos requests of Zenon that he receive from Heraklei- 
des 250 artabae of wheat, 300 artabae of barley, and a third quantity of 
grain which the two men had bought together; and then requests that he 
store the three quantities in the same place for convenience: napapétpncat 
na pà 'HpakAsióoo ru(pod) àp(vápac) ov kai kpc) dpt(aBac) x Kai 


13 A somewhat similar situation is described in PSI 3.172 (ca. 118). The thieves of the 
petitioner's belongings are (sleeping?) drunk in the house of a certain Taphes and are 
denounced to the authorities: &nei obv kaðvr[ovoð] Apsiov tod “Eppiov [kai] Apsiov 
tov Apeiov [kai] Hayyopceótoc tov [..... ] kai t&v cdv adtoic [ov] tà óvópaxa 
dyvo®, [tov] Kai ko0ovicO£vrov £v tr Tapñréc tivoc oikia, GEO, àv Qaivytat, 
cov[ta]Eat katacthcat avtobc rì c£. The petitioner evidently expects the arrest to take 
place immediately after delivering the petition, while the accused are still drunk and easy 
to catch. 

In the fragmentary BGU 3.1007 (243 or 218), the petitioner might have been attacked 
as he was resting; cf. Il. 2-7: [t]ob e (Etovc) Wawel åvaravopévov pov ... TapayEevo- 
pevot ot tod IHacórpuoc ... €Ao1ddpovv pe rì nAéo[v] ... [tv 0bpav pov éAGKTICOV 
toic nociv. 
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üc cbv Hiv T|yópacac ... Kai tafc]ütac év vài adtHt StatHpycov. It 
remains a possibility, however, that the force of the phrase is temporal 
rather than local. Because v + dative describes a “Zeitraum, innerhalb 
und im Verlauf dessen etwas geschieht" (Mayser [n. 7] vol. 2.2 [1934] 
397), and the present participle, if interpreted correctly, denotes contin- 
uous action, we could maybe understand that Tasigonis and Theon were 
apprehended in the same moment that they were taking a rest. For &v to 
abto with this temporal meaning, see, for example, Thuc. 3.13.2 (cf. also 
LSJ s.v. év IV). 


8-9 810 npoclayy£4X coi: The verb mpocayyéAAw@ tends to be used 
in complaints about criminal acts addressed to lower officials, albeit not 
exclusively, cf. Baetens (n. 2) 216—217. It is possible that this petition was 
a prosangelma addressed to an official at the village level; for this type 
of petition, see P.Heid. 7, pp. 49—50, P.Heid. 8, pp. 319—320, P.Heid. 9, 
pp. 29-30, P.Oxyrhyncha, pp. 16—19, and Baetens (n. 2) 197-217, who 
maintains that it is unnecessary to draw a strict distinction between the 
so-called prosangelmata of the second and first centuries and other hypo- 
mnemata with petitioning function. 


10-11 tv’ you &v 4pnluaticu@t: For the request that a submitted peti- 
tion be entered into the official record, see Baetens (n. 2) 125-126 with 
n. 168, who argues that this registration procedure was aimed at securing 
evidence in the case of a future proceeding. Alternatively, the petitioner 
may have hoped, by registering the document, to prevent the accused 
persons from taking counteraction against him. See also the comments to 
IL. 19-23 in the petition P.Köln Sarapion 1 (Memphite nome?, 190 BCE). 


13 «ai ‘Epyavodnic Iletiroc: The line is added by a second hand, 
using a brush instead of a pen. Subscriptions to petitions like this tend to 
be added by an authority to the case in question. We argue above (fr. a, 
Il. 1-2 comm.) that the petitioner did not know the patronymic of at least 


14 Nonetheless, cf. Baetens (n. 2) 215: “It cannot be denied that the explicit later 
npocayyéňpata constitute a rather homogenous group of texts: they all appear to concern 
criminal acts, and most of them are addressed to the komogrammateus or police.” 

15 See on this topic W.J. Tait, “Rush and Reed: The Pens of Egyptian and Greek Scribes,” 
in B. Mandilaras (ed.), Proceedings of the XVIII International Congress of Papyrology, 
Athens 25-31 May 1986 (Athens 1988) 477—481; W. Clarysse, “Egyptian Scribes Writing 
Greek," CdÉ 68 (1993) 186-201, together with the supplements given by J.D. Sosin and 
J.G. Manning, *Palaeography and Bilingualism: P.Duk.inv. 320 and 675," CdÉ 78 (2003) 203 
with n. 4. 
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one of the people he is accusing; and it would seem that an official, per- 
haps after having done some research into the matter, has added the full 
name here. 

We prefer the unattested ‘Epyavodnic over the well attested ‘Epravodric 
because of the horizontal stroke visible before the alpha: iotas do not usu- 
ally connect in this way to the following letter. While 'Epyavooric is unat- 
tested, ‘Epyedc, which is a variant for the name ‘Epiedc, has many attes- 
tations: see www.trismegistos.org/namvar/9547. Furthermore, the related 
name ‘Epyevodnic can be found in PSI 3.166.7 (118), P.Lips. 1.104.4 
(95 or 62), and on the mummy labels T.Mom.Louvre 539 A 1 and. 768 A 1 
(both 1st/3rd cent. CE). 


— J[letGc is a very rare variant of the more common name IIetóvc 
(www.trismegistos.org/name/40163), and yet we opt for it here because 
it does not seem possible, on the infrared photograph, to read an upsilon 
instead of an iota. 


LOW PRICES AND UNSETTLED THINGS IN P.PRINC. 3.188 


Nikos Litinas University of Crete 


Abstract. — P.Princ. 3.188 is a private letter from a wife to her husband. It 
was assumed to concern household management and the abandoning of their 
child. This article presents some new readings and comments on the new 
pieces of information concerning the context and the situation described. 


Keywords: commerce, financial activity, women's letters, P.Princ. 3.188 


P.Princ. 3.188! provides a description of a private letter: “Letter. This 
papyrus is broken at top, bottom, and left side. Written in a fine cursive 
script. 1st or 2nd century. Probably not a reply to P.Oxy. 744 (dated 1 B.C.) 
although dealing with the same subject." The dimensions are H x W = 
13.8 x 8.4 cm. This papyrus was cited by C.H. Roberts, “Papyri in the 
Princeton University Collections HL" JEA 29 (1943) 80, who proposed 
that *a fragmentary letter from wife to husband (clearly in financial diffi- 
culties) to say that, as ordered, she has exposed her infant." He also noted 
that “1. 13 read GpjeAnonte éxépyao8s, not -eo0e.” The description did 
not transcribe the letters in the first preserved and the last preserved line, 
which have now been added in the new transcription below, in which all 
my new readings have been incorporated. 

Obviously, the reference to the abandoning of a child is proposed 
because of the phrase “[é]«@sivat Le” in 1. 4. The entire text indicates that 
there were some commercial or economic activities which might involve 
financial difficulties, and this might have been a good reason for the aban- 
doning of a child. One may also add that a reading no1]ógiov (I. narðiov) 
at the beginning of l. 4 might be tempting in order to support this assump- 
tion. The names of the sender and the recipient are not known because 
they were written in the missing upper part of the papyrus. Based on 1. 22, 


! I would like to thank the Princeton University Library Special Collections for pro- 
viding me permission to publish this papyrus. I am grateful to the anonymous readers of 
BASP ; because of their comments and corrections, I avoided a couple of serious mistakes. 
Further restoration of the papyrus is not currently possible, so the edition is based on the 
image available online at https: //catalog.princeton.edu/catalog/99 1052865 1350642 1#view. 
The new text is presented here because it provides new readings, especially in ll. 5, 6, 9, 
12, and 23. 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 59 (2022) 323-332. 
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however, where the feminine of the participle is recorded, é]roinoa 
0£Xovoa, I assume that the writer is a woman. In addition, since the par- 
ticiple teAéoac in 1. 12 is masculine, it cannot refer to the female sender 
(e.g., a wife, a sister, a daughter, etc.), and it probably refers to the male 
recipient of the letter (e.g. a husband, a brother, a father, etc.). Thus, the 
possibility of having a wife writing to her husband concerning household 
management? and the abandoning of their child completes the context of 
this proposed story. I would not want to reject this possibility, but I would 
like to offer an alternative. The meaning of ëktiOnuu in this papyrus might 
be different (see 4n.) in a commercial environment, and it would not be 
peculiar to find such a reference in this present papyrus. In addition, the 
phrase à]nó toù A00p pn(voc), if it refers to the time of the abandoning, 
is not readily understood. One would expect another prepositional phrase 
to indicate a certain day of the month, or a dative of time. 

The handwriting should be assigned to the second half of the first cen- 
tury CE: cf. P.Oxy. 47.3332 (53 CE; Harrauer, Paläographie Abb. 72); 
PSI 3.181 (91 CE; Harrauer, Paläographie Abb. 80). An interesting feature 
is the form of the letter @: it is made with a circle and a vertical beside 
it to the right. Based on the distinction of hands discussed by Bagnall and 
Cribiore (n. 2) 43-45, the hand of the present letter was secretarial, but 
we cannot say if the woman, who appears as the sender, wrote the letter 
by herself or if she dictated the letter to another person, who wrote for 
her. 

The letter was rolled along its vertical axis, from the right to the left, 
then the roll was folded in the middle horizontally, as the seven preserved 
vertical breaks and the one horizontal break indicate. On the back, on the 
visible side of the last fold, the address was written parallel to the fibers. 

Below I provide the text with my new readings incorporated: 


front — 


i [[EXMIIidebeeeeee Hg [Le 
Oud. ra vtóc DyElaiverv. óc ÉÔNAMOUG &poi 
[9v] Ov Éreuyac &poi ÉmotoMdiov nepi tod 
[1-2] . . (ov &xOgivaí pe adto, &ékcéOgtko 

5 [1-2 à]ró tod A00p un(vóc). tà okevápeia dé ODK £&- 


? For this issue see R.S. Bagnall and R. Cribiore, Women's Letters from Ancient Egypt, 
300 BC-AD 800 (Ann Arbor 2006) 79-81. The present papyrus was not discussed in the 
book. 
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[...] éuoi adte rorñoa 610 tò étiuiav ei- 
[vai] rávt[o]v. časa adté, uéypt où nap’ Éva 
[c. 6-7, ls àv po[5]Am, rouosic. éxypnodunv 
[c. 7-8] Xatbpov àpy(vptov) (6paypnác) Etkoot 61a App . £vco(c) 
10 [c. 7-8] . 6&&at 6& abxàg mapa Edayyékov 
[c. 7-8] . . œ . ov. adTH yàp abcàg dÉOHKO. 
[c. 11-12] teXéoac Ô[È] cob tà petéopa 
[c. 10-11 à]vanA£óo1v otv ITounnei® 
[c. 11-12] ur] GpeAnons pe ténye o0- 
15 [c. 11-12]. oau[ . ].... po. €. méuwao oot 
[c. 15-16]z0p . vo ....0.... 
[c. 11-12 Jvtov oot abtàc Exsuwa 
[c. 11-12]ems tov GdEAQOV pov 
[c. 11-12] . tnpñoa. oi8a yup ..... 
20 [c. 11-12]v. adt® 5é Mounneio 
[c. 7-8] .. évtéAAopar ¿KKTÓG Gov Lh 
[c. 7-8 ] &noínoa 0éAovoü cot TEN Wat pot- 
[vi- c. 4—5] üpxovc, obózig åvéoyntai uov 


[c. TE-I2] «o. V ec ME ees Qs HE 
back — 
ànóóo(og) ...... [? ]. 
front 2 /. óyigdivew 5 W; L. okeväpia 9 Gp G; app.. eit? 11 ó6góok" 


13 1. dlyanAeboeww? vis corrected on top of an 8 14 J. pov? 20 l £któg back 1 ano 
*... and wishes for continued health. As you have indicated to me 
through the letters you have sent me about the ... to pay(?) ..., I have 
paid(?) it ... since the month of Hathyr. However, it is/was not possible 
to sell the small utensils because for everything the price is too low. I left 
them until one by one ... you will do as you wish. I borrowed ... of 
Satyros 20 silver drachmae through Harm-eis(?) ... Get them from 
Euangelos ... For I gave them to him. ... after you have settled your 
unsettled things ... to sail up with Pompeius ... do not forget me (to?) 
send ... I will send to you ... I sent them to you ... my brother ... to 
preserve/to oversee(?) ... Because I know ... And to Pompeius himself. 
... I order that without your presence it should not ... I did ... because I 
wanted to send you ... dates(?) ... bread, nobody is content with me ... 
Deliver to ..." 
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1 Only the lower parts of letters can be seen. The fourth preserved 
uncertain letter might be n or x. 


1-2 The opening greeting formula of the private letter seems to end 
with the standard wish concerning the health of the receiver. However, 
instead of np]ó navtóc by (ej1aivgw of the description, we can read clearly 
inl. 1 61& navtòc oy {e}tatverv. The letter 1 of 016 can be compared with 
the same letter in 1. 5 pot. We can see part of the lower right corner of ò, 
or an extension of it uniting with the bottom of 1 (cf. -ô1- in ÉmiotoAdiov 
in the next line). Then, this phrase was preceded by xaípe kat. 


2,3,and 6 Regarding the reading épot, I consider the small dot at the 
end of u as 0; cf. the same small omicron in 1. 8 rouoetc. 


4 Of the first letter only its upper right part is preserved, but it is 
difficult to say if this is part of a horizontal, diagonal, or vertical stroke. 
As said above, the ed. princ. seemed to have restored there a word to 
indicate a “child,” but certainly not [ma1]dgiov, since the second letter 
was transcribed as o. However, alternatively, one could read it as £; cf. 
sikoot in 1. 9. The reading y is less probable. One, therefore, could restore 
[no1]8gtov, assuming an iotacism. On the other hand, in SB 6.9017(8).6 
(I-II CE), éav &x0T] (/. kte) tò Óyóviov npá&nte Kai Tnpnonte 
üypt &yo napécopat, the phrase Óyóvtov Èkt10é vor indicates the “pay- 
ment of a salary" (see ed. princ. by O. Guéraud, “Ostraca grecs et latins 
de l'Wádi Fawákhir," BIFAO 41 [1942] 163, ll. 6—7n.). In that case 
[óvo]vstov (l. Óóyoviov) could be a possible restoration, and the infinitive 
clause [€]kOetvai ue adto and the main verb of the next clause that fol- 
lows refers to it; cf. also P.Mich. 3.220.9-11 (296 or 297 CE) où 6£60ka 
(l. 66600) adt® T[O Té]Aavrov GAAG &x[v]iOn[o]t. However, we have 
to assume an iotacism, and the letters oy seem to occupy longer space 
than the one expected. Another possible restoration could be ig]pgiov. 
The meaning of ëkti0m in that case is “display for sale," which is found 
in D.C. 46.14 (see LSJ s.v. II 3), but it is not attested so far in the papyri. 
In P.Oxy. 50.3588.15 (157 CE) the phrase t (£]1T] Ékte0(Moetor) indi- 
cates that a price is set, but here adt6 cannot refer to a viu]. 


5 Before the noun tà oxevépia we should put a full stop, since tà 
ok&£v6 pia is followed by the conjunction é. One would expect xà dé 
okevdpta. For particles placed in the second position see K. Bentein, 
“Particle-usage in Documentary Papyri (I-IV A.D.): An Integrated 
Sociolinguistically-Informed Approach," GRBS 55 (2015) 721—753, 
esp. 723. The transfer of dé after the noun with an article is possible in 
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Greek literature, especially when the contrast is emphasized; see Smyth, 
A Greek Grammar for Colleges, par. 2914a. 


5-6 The description supplies oùl[kétt, and I propose ov« £l[vf|v or 
ov« £l[ott, since an impersonal verb seems to be necessary here which 
takes the infinitive n9Tjoat as its subject; cf. P.Ross.Georg. 3.3.15 (III 
CE) to óca àv vv (/. vů) àyopáca; SB 18.13867.24 (mid-II CE) 
[obdK]é\ti/ Évi<v> n«wveiv; cf. also the use of the same verbal form 
in SB 10.10646.19 (c. 113-120 CE); BGU 1.74.13 (166-167 CE); 
P.Oxy. 43.3117.13 (235 CE); BGU 1.48.13 (II-III? CE). There is no stand- 
ard division of the words Éveuu, Eveot@tos, etc. in the papyrus docu- 
ments: cf. e.g. P.Zen.Pestm. 38.17-18 (253 BCE) üáp(poxoc) £vlegtw; 
P.Oxy. 12.1501.4—5 (first quarter III CE) th élveovóon fjiu[$po; PSI 
Com. 6.17.6—7 (first half III CE) ta ével[ot@t . (éte1). A supplement 
such as ox él[ott in Il. 5—6 of the present papyrus would also be possible, 
but when go071 is divided, o is attached to s: cf. O.Did. 411, 5-6 (before 
c. 40 CE) éolti; P.Mil.Vogl. 1.27.15-16 (129 CE) £ol[u]v; SB 26.16382 
HI CE) géoltt; SB 22.15517.8-9 (IV CE) égltt. However, this practice 
is not standard: see H. Stuart-Jones, “The Division of Syllables in Greek,” 
CR 15 (1901) 396-401, esp. 398—399; Smyth, A Greek Grammar for Col- 
leges, par. 138e; cf. the division after e in a literary text, P.Oxy. 76.5081.6—7 
(mid-II-mid-III CE) él[oti]. 


6—7 The description reads 614 tò Gvyetov ed-, but the reading is clear 
51a tò Attia eil[vat, since we can restore at the beginning of the next line 
the infinitive etl[vaz. For the form of p cf. the same letter in the line below 
in the word py pt. For the use of the word àtipiav cf. P.Wisc. 2.73.14—15 
(122 CE) thv yap atiptiav Oélov coi kat’ dwiv AaAnost, "Theon will 
tell you in person how cheap it is." 

Even though I proposed to restore ll. 5-8 as printed above, I am still 
not sure if the comma or the stop has to be put after tofjoat or after 
mavt[@]v. In any case, the meaning is clear: the sender states that it was 
not possible to sell the small utensils because the price would be too low, 
so she will not do anything until the receiver of the letter comes and pro- 
ceeds in the way he would like. 

In P.Oxy. 62.4340.6-8 (third quarter of III CE) tò pagdptiov tò £ygw 
(1. 6 &yeic) nóAn[o]ov (6paypOv) u. sav dé ur] AGBYS TV cuv um 
roAnoov, a head-dress is not sold if the price is not high enough. In 
O.Krok. 2.238.9—13 (117—130 CE) the proposals concerning the prices 
of a cloth are mentioned, äAAog dv £in£ tis Sti *xAc(o otati]pico»v 
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où 0160 cot nep{e}i adtod,” GAXoG simé Nóui/ “Tu adtod čom”: 
oiógg Kai ooi (l. ob) öt abtn f] Stu} (l. vim) adtoù ook £o[tt. 


7 The description reads napeva (l. rapseivau, but the sense is clear if 
we assume the prepositional phrase nap’ £va; see LSJ s.v. eig 1g “alter- 
nately." In that case we can supply a participle at the beginning of L. 8, 
e.g. AaBov “you take one after the other." The prepositional phrase can 
be found in SB 6.9164.11—12 (first half of I CE). 


8 ls: I consider the small horizontal stroke after the break as o, and 
we may compare it with Zatópov in the following line. 


9 The description reads ]Xov . . ov, but the reading Zatbpov is clear. 
At the beginning of the line one could expect the conjunction é proba- 
bly followed by a dative, e.g. abt, and by the preposition mapa. 

It is remarkable how the same ligature in £ixoo1 is understood as £t 
before «o, and o1 after «o. 

At the end of the line, the reading àkoAóoco(c) in the first edition is 
certainly not correct. Even 610 Akokäoto(v) (a personal name attested 
outside Egypt; see LGPN II s.v.) is difficult to read. In N. Litinas and 
G. Triantafyllou, Adverbs in -wç in Documents of Graeco-Roman Egypt 
(Rethymno 2019) 278, I tentatively proposed the reading 610 Appózi- 
to[c]/Appdaeito(c) (see TM NamVar 37943) and, now, alternatively I 
propose Appovertto[c]/ Appovetto(c) (see TM NamVar 31581). The let- 
ter e is made like the first one in oxevó pia in 1. 5. Above 7, the last letter 
of the line, the scribe wrote something that can be read either as @ or o. 
In the former case, we have to assume that the word was abbreviated, in 
the latter case we have to assume that the last letters of the word were 
written superscript. 


10 At the beginning of the line, c. 7-8 letters are missing, and one 
could restore the patronym of Harmaeis or his profession. A full stop 
should be placed before éar. 

The pronoun adtüs refers to the 20 drachmae. 

We read not Edayyekiov (as in description), but Edayyékov; for the 
form of ov cf. ov at the beginning of 1. 4. For the name see TM Nam 3060. 


11 [c. 7-8] . . 6 . ov: The loop made before the small hole in the 
papyrus does not seem to be 0, but the end of an œ, as can be seen in the 
same line in the word adt®. The first letter seems to be the right-hand half 
of u, and the second an n. Alternatively, the latter could also be an e, if 
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we compare it with the second € of teAgoas in the line below. The end 
of an oblique stroke is preserved below the letter after œ, and it could be 
the end of a t or m. 

At the end of the line, the letter a is written above «, probably because 
of the lack of space after x. 


12 JteAéouc .... pa in the description; I read [c. 9-10]teréouc òè 
oov tà puexéopa. For the pronoun placed before uexéopa cf. PIFAO 2.9.6—7 
(early II CE) xai oikovouñow{r} pov tà G[A]Aa petémpa; P.Mich. 8.476.17 
(early II CE) 6t1 &xnA Gag oov tà uevéopa. The common phrase in papyri, 
mainly of the Roman period is &£krA£ko/ànoAAó1vo/àünapriGo và eté- 
opa, which means “disentangle yourself from the unsettled /unfinished/ 
pending business/things/conditions,” but one can also find a phrase similar 
to the one of the present papyrus in PSI 8.970.5—7 (III CE?) kai xà éxet 
uecéopa, OV THY ypapñv ô IHaotov čys, npàoos. In P.Sarap. 100.9—10 
(90-133 CE) nei òè àv0£Axr ueveopotc, iv’ obtoG sina, the writer him- 
self stresses that his expression is peculiar. 

It is not certain if the participle teAXéouc is simple or compound, e.g. 
&nitgAéo0G; cf. P.Oslo 3.151.16 (I-II CE) Juoi tle]Aéoac ne[p]i [; 
P.Kóln 9.365.11—13 (II BCE) yaptet ugyóXcoc &niceA.£oag Ta TPÔG AdTOV 
kai roXAvoprioac [6]c «àpob mapdvtoc. 


13 JemAevov in the description. However, the first certain letter of the 
line is a. &]vatAEevov (l. -£tv) seems sound rather than ka|tanAEvoy, since 
the t would have had a crossbar continuing into the a as in e.g. adtdc above. 
d}ianAsvovv (l. -£w) does not seem probable, as in P.Cair.Zen. 1.59034.5 
(257 BCE) ónoc dv dtatAEbow npóc o£, because the voyage is from 
somewhere overseas to Alexandria, which seems less likely in the Prince- 
ton letter. 

Iournnei®: Between 1 and o there is a stroke which seems to be another 
t drawn by mistake. Alternatively, the writer simply did not raise his pen 
when going from iota to omega, so this stroke was not a t, but an unin- 
tentional one. 


14 [c. 11-12] gr] GneAñons ue ténye 60-: For the proposed read- 
ing and correction dueAñonte. éenépweoOs (l. &néjwyao0g) made by 
C.H. Roberts see BL 4, p. 71. However, the last letter of £n£jnygo0& is 
not clear in the image. Some traces of ink at the right edge of the papyrus 
do not suggest e. In any case the verbal forms énépweo0e or énépwyao0g 
do not exist in Greek. At the beginning of the line we can see the left part 
of a p, and, then the right part of an n. This produces the negative sense 
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of the clause un ueAñonte. In addition, after apeAnons the papyrus 
reads a clear LE. The accusative ue is a syntactical mistake instead of 
the genitive pov, which functions as the object of the verb yù àpeX onc; 
cf. e.g. P.Sarap. 96.4-6 (90-133 CE) épwt® oe uù üpeAeiv pov £v 
dnovoig votabtn; P.Leipz. 2.6-9 (III CE) ur] àugArjong pov ths napa- 
KAn[os]oc néuwot pot pikpóv rioapiv; P.Haun. 2.21.14 (I-IV CE) 
GAA ph GUEANS pov; see H.A. Steen, “Les clichés épistolaires dans 
les lettres sur papyrus grecques," C&M 1 (1938) 162-163. The end is 
inevitably mepweo0-, perhaps with 0 slightly raised to abbreviate néuye- 
o0(a)/n£pwyso0(s), because it does not seem probable that the infinitive 
réuyeoat, or the second person indicative of the future néuysoðe, was 
written with a wrong division of the word in ll. 14-15 méuweoOl[at or 
mépweo8l[s. The writer does not make such mistakes in this document; 
cf. the discussion in IL. 5-6n. However, even though the infinitive of the 
future tense is a possible form, it does not occur in the papyri or the Greek 
literature so far. The reading ox o000060v diaréuyeo8al[t] in PSI 1.92.8—9 
is not correct, because the text reads onovdaoov dStarépwyao0a[t] (checked 
in a photo provided in http://www.psi-online.it/images/orig/PSI%201% 
2092.jpg). However, the infinitive of the aorist is found in BGU 16.2614.11— 
12 (21 BCE-5 CE) épot® dé cé pot népyao0a1i 'HpakATv tov yoAÓv. 
In any case, the phrase pì dueAñons pe (l. poU) mE weo® (I. n£pwya- 
60«a1»), “do not forget to send me ..." is to be rejected, because the 
scribe has written the correct form of the pronoun in 1. 15 néuyo oot 
(dative as an object of néuno). On the other hand, even the second person 
indicative of the verb is rare (either in the simple répyeo0s or in a com- 
pound verb, such as Gtanéuyec0e; cf. O.Krok. 1.47.55—56 (109 CE) èv 
1Ó y «e»t StaTéWWEoDs [tH] kpatiot® &nàpyo Apropíio. Then, one could 
read [c. 11-12] py dneAñonç pe (l. pov) mépwe (l. mépyar) oAl[ --- ] 
“do not forget me and send ...," and at the end of |. 14 and the beginning 
of l. 15 we need a personal name or an item or product, which starts with 
20-. Another reading could be provided, if we put a full stop after le, 
and start a new sentence with the imperative méuye o0l[--- without any 
conjunction, but in both cases, we should encounter the same objections 
about word-division as raised above. Alternatively, one may think of the 
possibility that this o0 at the end of the line is a number 209 which refers 
to something mentioned in the missing part at the beginning of |. 14. 
However, a stroke to indicate a number should be expected above that 68. 
Finally, one may consider the traces after 0 as part of a small letter, e.g. 
0, and then X00- is the beginning of a personal name, e.g. 20ol[trjuv. 
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15 [c. 11-12]. oap[.].... po. £.mzépyo oot: At the beginning 
of the line [? ]oap[ . . ] might be the ending of a verbal form of the aorist, 
e.g. énou]]oop[sgv] etc. These letters are preserved on the slightly out 
of line fragment at left, which belongs to 1. 15 and not to the next line. 
This part of the papyrus has to be positioned properly, as can also be 
seen in the photo of the back at https://catalog.princeton.edu/catalog/ 
99105286513506421#view. 

After cap, there is a letter which seems to be qa or v. I cannot read 
v after po. It is rather the right part of a o followed by an ¢. Between 
this ¢ and the certain néuyo oot, the letter might be x, therefore we can 
read ëkréuyo. Before po the letters Ba are possible to read: the word 
pé poc occurs in the private letters; cf. P.Brem. 63.3-4 (116 CE?) xpd 
TAVTIOV EvKAIPWS dàno0£o0at TO Bápoc, and 1. 18 ànéOgto TO Bópoc; 
P.Oxy. 7.1062.14—15 (II CE) ei 62 10016 coi Büpos pépet xai LATE 
T|yópacac. 


16 [c. 15-l6Jevp.vo....v....: One naturally looks for a form 
of the verb ebpioxa, but the remaining strokes are insufficient to allow 
a decision. 


17 Restore e.g. a]bxóv or toļõtov, etc. 
18 Restore e60]£oc? 


19 Restore e.g. ov]ytnpňoar: There are traces of ink after a, which 
suggest an infinitive. 

otde in the description; I read oida, since a is clear. 

oida yup .....: The first uncertain letter is either B or « (as read in 
ed. princ.). The second is p, and then one can read either et (as in ed. princ.), 
7 or n. The last two letters seem to be wc. One possibility is to read Kpgiac 
Or Kpc for kpéac/kpćéœos. However, such as a mistake (either spelling 
or morphological) seems difficult to explain, although the word Kkpéac 
occurs with many variations in the papyri; cf. e.g. O.Krok. 2.152.9-10 
(98-117 CE) xójuos (l. kóma) xpa (l. koa? = kp£a) KapLNAN (7. kauh- 
ke1a?). Moreover, another possible reading oiód yàp Kai rc seems correct 
as far as the wording (n@c after ota) is concerned, but the ligature of oi 
in «gi appears nowhere else in this hand in order to confirm the reading. 


21  Atthe beginning of the line there is a long descender before v, 
which might be the lower part of a t; cf. tà in 1. 5. 
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Ékktóc cov: We can understand it either as “in your absence" or 
"without your permission." 

At the end of the line, the description reads £, but the reading is a clear 
un, which is a negative particle or the pronoun unôéva, followed by an 
infinitive, probably missing at the beginning of l. 22. In that case one may 
understand the text as “I order that no one besides you do something e.g. 
in relation to the money borrowed and sent." 


22-23 œoulc. 7-8] üprovc: We may restore e.g. poi[vikos (åptå- 
Pnv) a xai] àprovs or œpoi[vikia Kai] Gptovc; cf. P.Lond. 2.190.28-31 
(I A.D.) and 36 éxepwa da Edtbyntos äprovs xoivikiaiovs x and 
Qoívik(oc) (4ptabn) a; P.Mich. 3.188.6—8 (early II A.D.) xoXAó016v oft] 
&660n nò [tod] otpatidtov, ëv à sbpov üprtouc ueyóXouc 800 Kai 
Qoivíxia. Kapvoté (I. kapvotü); SB 14.11851.12 (end of II-beginning of 
III A.D.) oqupíótov äprov (I. Gptov) xai puvikta (/. qotwikia). 


23 Jrow in the description. However, two more letters can be seen in 
the image, of which the first seems to be the end of a u or g. The second 
letter has a circle, and can be either p or o. I propose to read üptouc. The 
genitive of a personal name, Aoutis, Aotoi, is attested in SB 6.9206.7 
(160 CE; Narmouthis), but I do not think we can read it here. 

I read ovddsic àvéoy nat pov, while the description reads obógig àv£- 
cynta £oc. However, the pronoun pov is clear at the end of the line. The 
meaning of the verb when it is construed with the genitive case is “be con- 
tent with something/someone” (see LSJ s.v. àv£yc C II 3) or “suffer” (see 
LSJ s.v. dvéyo C II 4-5). In the latter case one may understand “no one 
has allowed me" to do something, expressed with infinitive or participle in 
the next line. The same form of the verb is found in P.Berl.Cohen 14.34 
(second half of II CE) «ai dvéoyntar [ô] £rapyoc G@Etvar è EWS toù 
KkAñplo]v, where the meaning is “refuse” (see LSJ s.v. àvéyo C II Sc). 


24 Nothing seems certain apart from the final ue, which can be sep- 
arated off as the pronoun or as part of another word. 


back After the abbreviated àmóó(oc) the first letter seems to be m. 
The remaining traces do not allow tà zapí [. The fifth(?) letter seems 
to be x or n. A possible reading could be mapa II . [; for the formula 
cf. e.g. BGU 16.2617 verso (7 BCE); P.Oxy. 22.2353 verso (32 CE); 
BGU 4.1078 verso (38 CE); SB 6.9120 verso (I CE); BGU 2.623 verso 
(II/IH CE); P.Oxy. 14.1678 verso (III CE). 


IDENTITÉ ET PROPRIÉTÉ EN ITALIE 
DURANT ET APRES LA GUERRE DES GOTHS: 
RÉEXAMEN DU PROCÈS DE GUNDILA DANS PITAL. 2.49 


Zhihuan Zhou École Pratique des Hautes Études (UMR 8584) 


Abstract. — The reconquest of Italy by Justinian made the Ostrogothic aris- 
tocrats afraid of losing their property and social status. Some of them aban- 
doned their Gothic identity and converted from Arianism to Nicene Christi- 
anity. We can see this in a papyrus from Ravenna, P.Jtal. 2.49. This paper 
makes some new observations on the text and tries to establish a new chro- 
nology of the trial of Gundila, which the papyrus records, in the context of 
the transformation of Italy from Ostrogothic kingdom to Byzantine province. 


Keywords: Ravenna, Gundila, Goths, P.Jtal. 2.49, trial 


La guerre entre le Royaume ostrogoth et l'Empire romain d'Orient 
d'environ vingt ans, de 535 à 554, a appauvri l’Italie.! Au cours de la guerre, 
les habitants, entre autres les grands propriétaires ostrogoths, qui sont sou- 
vent d'origine arienne, craignent de plus en plus de perdre leurs biens, face 
à l'empereur Justinien (527—565), hostile à toutes les hérésies, y compris 
l'arianisme.? On observe ici une situation particulière en Italie? au milieu 
du VE siècle: la conversion des certains Ostrogoths de l'arianisme au 
christianisme nicéen, afin de protéger leur propriété et de garder leur statut 
social. Le P.Ital. 2.49 = ChLA 29.885, un des papyrus de Ravenne,* est un 


! Ch. Wickham a décrit la situation économique en Italie lors de l'arrivée des Lombards 
à partir de 568; on peut imaginer que la situation était encore pire en 554: “In 568—569, 
the Italy that the Lombards entered was a poor state, after over thirty years of wars," cf. Id., 
* Social Structures in Lombard Italy," in G. Ausenda et al. (éds.), The Langobards before 
the Frankish Conquest: An Ethnographic Perspective (Woodbridge-San Marino 2009) 
118. 

? Voir sur ce point infra n. 31-33. 

3 Pour l'Italie byzantine, voir par exemple AA.VV., I Bizantini in Italia (Milan 1982); 
E. Zanini, Le Italie bizantine. Territorio, insediamenti ed economia nella provincia bizan- 
tina d'Italia (V-VIII secolo) (Bari 1998); S. Cosentino, Storia dell'Italia bizantina (VI— 
XI secolo). Da Giustiniano ai Normanni (Bologne 2008). 

* J.-O. Tjäder, Die nichtliterarischen lateinischen Papyri Italiens aus der Zeit 445— 
700, vol. 1-3 (Lund 1954-1982); cette documentation précieuse de 59 documents allant 
du milieu du V° siècle jusqu'au VIII siècle sont réédités par ChLA; voir le tableau de 
concordance de ces deux éditions dans CALA 29, p. X et XI. Une nouvelle édition est en 
cours de préparation par D. Internullo et al. Pour une vue globale des papyrus de Ravenne, 
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témoignage précieux sur ce phénoméne. Un réexamen de ce papyrus aide à 
mieux comprendre la situation en Italie dans la transformation de la domi- 
nation ostrogothe à l'époque dite byzantine. 


1. Le texte avec la reconstitution 


P.Ital. 2.49 = ChLA 29.885 (= P.Marini 140) 


Éditions?: (1) J.-O. Tjäder, Die nichtliterarischen lateinischen Papyri 
Italiens aus der Zeit 445—700, vol. 2 (Lund 1982) 194—199 et 298-302 
(notes), cf. la reproduction photographique, vol. 3 (Lund 1954) Taf. 153 
et 154; republié in J.-O. Tjäder, F. Magistrale et G. Cavallo (éds.), Char- 
tae Latinae Antiquiores, vol. 29 (Dietikon-Zurich 1993) 116—121; avec la 
traduction de P. Amory, People and Identity in Ostrogothic Italy, 489—554 
(Cambridge 1997) 321-322; (2) S. Cosentino, “Social Instability and 
Economic Decline of the Ostrogothic Community in the Aftermath of the 
Imperial Victory: The Papyri Evidence," in J. Herrin et J. Nelson (éds.), 
Ravenna: Its Role in Earlier Medieval Change and Exchange (Londres 
2016) 148—149. 


1 [.. i]lli reddi ab Anastasio? abb[ate], et poss[e]deti[ ........ ] 

2 [.]areconciliatus usque ueni[t] de malo et filii ipsius [ ...... ] 

3 [ ca. 14 ]hil re[ ...... ]ut[ . ]relicta[ ca. 14 ] 

4 [ ca. 14 Jeol... Jquam mel ... Jif ca. 14 ] 
presen[ ca. 10 ] -— 

5 [pler ipsa quattuor euuangelia me hec, quae dix[i ....... ] 


6 [roga]berad. 


voir entre autres, L. Migliardi Zingale, “Sui papiri ‘ravennati,’ punto d'incontro tra Occidente 
ed Oriente: alcune riflessioni," Aegyptus 88 (2008) 149—163; C. Carbonetti Vendittelli, 
“I supporti scrittorii della documentazione: l'uso del papiro," in J.-M. Martin, A. Peters- 
Custot et V. Prigent (éds.), L'héritage Byzantin en Italie. VIII-XII siècle, vol. 1: La fabrique 
documentaire (Rome 2011) 33-48; F. Santoni, “I papiri di Ravenna: gesta municipalia 
e procedure di insinuazione,” ibid. 9-32; D. Internullo, “Latin Documents Written on Papy- 
rus in the Late Antique and Early Medieval West (5-11! Century): An Overview,” in 
A. Nodar et al. (éds.), Proceedings of the 28" International Congress of Papyrology (Bar- 
celona 1—6 August 2016) (Barcelone 2019) 654—663. Cf. aussi une petite introduction et 
une bibliographie sélective de S. Cosentino, “Social Instability and Economic Decline of 
the Ostrogothic Community in the Aftermath of the Imperial Victory: The Papyri Evidence," 
in J. Herrin et J. Nelson (éds.), Ravenna: Its Role in Earlier Medieval Change and Exchange 
(Londres 2016) 140. 

> Cf. aussi l'ancienne édition de G. Marini (éd.), / papiri diplomatici (Rome 1805) 206— 
207 et 376—377 (notes). 
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16 


17 


24 


25 
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imp(erante) d(omino) n(ostro) Iustiniano p(er)p(etuo) Aug(usto) anno 
tricensimo primo elt] p(ost) [c(onsulatum)] Basili u(iri) c(laris- 
simi) anno XVI, + ind(ictione) quin[ta], 


sub d(ie) III Nonar(um) Iuniarum* + . scribsi ego [ . . . . ]lius rog[atu]s 
a Pitzane® u(iro) in(lustre) comlite]{ 
[... Je argi[ ca. 12 ]a[..... Tél «ph s us li... 


. . ]gul ca. 14 ] 
et eum esse conuentum per precept[ione]m' Adeodati u(iri) s(pecta- 
bilis), uicari urb(is) em(inentissimi) p(raefecti)*, [an-] 


te Andream" u(i)r(um) st(renuum)', executoremi, ad[ ....... a]ctor 
monasterii S(an)c(t)i Aeliae [ . . ] 

et S(an)c(t)i Sthefani*, ut, quid nobit, s[ ca. 11 sanctis 
euangeliis d[i]c[ . .. ]el . .] 

[ ca. 12  J]eta, unde scir[e]t ul ca. 15 Jilio' Gundila™ 
[ ca. 12 ] 

re[con]cilia[tu]s, elt] lege nostra eum [ . . . . | reconciliauit. 
mis[ ca. 11 ] 

ref .. Jatoti[ ....... ] occupauerunt ill[ ....Ic[........ Jasalent[ . . ] 
IN ire ] 


coe, uel que sibi inuenire potuit. reconciliat[u]s f[e]cit do[n]u[m 
e]ccl(esiae) S(an)c[(t)ae] 

Mariae in Nepe cum uxore sua et filiis s[uJis.” dictum est ab Andre[a 
u(iro) str(enuo)], 

executore: “et tu unde scis, aut quod anno ages?" cui r(espondit) 
s(upra)s(criptus) Pitza: *s[um annorum] 

sexsaginta et amplius ego." [Et adiecit: “Postea/Post] anbulauit ipse 
[reconcili-] 

atus Romae et rogauit papa” et e[pisc(opum) G]uthor(um), et 
dederunt illi [iussionem] 

reciperet res suas, et recip[it. postea ... illu]d recepit: post a[li]quod 
[tem-] | 

pus benerunt fili Tzalicon[i° com(itis), et ipsi similit]er occupauerunft 
il]li[us] 


unc(ias) dicendo donatiuas [ ca. 21 ] res. it(em) pos[t] 
ali[quot] 

annos uenit patriciu Velisarius? [ ca. 23 Jc r[o]gau[it] 
plat]rici[um] 


Velisariu dicendo quare me re[conciliatum ueneru]nt fili com(itis) 
Tzalic[oni, ....] 
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26 riet Gudila? et occupauerunt res [meas]. ad[que eum dixit: “Catho- 
licus es, qua- / eum r(espondit): “Catholicus nunc es, qua-] 
27 reet filius m(eu)s.” et conmut[auit ipsas ca. 31 I 
28 postea nuntiauit ill[ud papae, et dix(it) eum bonam rem facturum, si 
| eas faciat reddi] 


29  [elt papa mox furuit, [et fecit precepta? et misit illa in ca. 16 ] 

30 [ys a]d ipsum abb(atem), e[t fecit 1]lli r[eddi unc(ias) suas, et 
possedit ca. 10 ] 

335 [errre Je reconc[i]l[iJa[tus uenit de malo, et filii ipsius] 

32 [ ca. 10 Į ca. 48 ] 

337 oiu ] teneo m[emoria, et iuro per quattuor euangelia me hec, 
que dixi, scire, ut] 

34 [225555 ] rogauit. 


2. Annotation 


a Anastase est probablement l'abbé du monastère de Saint Aelia (Élie) 
de Nepi (S. Cosentino, “Social Instability" 143; mais sur la page 141, l'au- 
teur a mis “Anastasius” comme “uicarius of the praetorian prefect”), 
mentionné aussi par Grégoire le Grand (Dial. 1.7—8). 


> Tl s'agit de l’indication de la date à la manière dite byzantine: durant 
la trente-et-uniéme année du règne de l'empereur Justinien, et seizième 
année aprés le consulat de Basile, à savoir le 3 juin 557. 


* Nous suivons l'identification de S. Cosentino. Sitza (selon J.-O. Tjáder) 
doit étre lu comme Pitza, uir inlustris (voir la note suivante) et comes, qui 
correspond à Pissas,’ tpy@v, défendu par le patrice Constantin et renvoyé 
à Rome auprés de Bélisaire au début de 537. Ce Pitza, de haut rang, Goth 
comme Gundila qui est également de haut rang avant sa conversion (voir 
infra l’annotation m), a pu rencontrer Gundila à Rome et son âge corres- 
pond au témoin mentionné dans le procès-verbal (Cosentino, “Social 
Instability” 142—143). Cf. PLRE 3B, p. 1042, Pissas; P. Amory, “Prosopo- 
graphical Appendix," in People and Identity in Ostrogothic Italy 405, 
Pissas archon et 417, Sitza. 


€ Pour les analyses techniques, voir J.-O. Tjader, Papyri Italiens, vol. 2, p. 194-195; 
ChLA 29, p. 116. 

7 Procop. Goth. 1.16.5-7; PLRE 3B, p. 1042, Pissas; P. Amory, “Prosopographical 
Appendix," in People and Identity in Ostrogothic Italy 405, Pissas archon. Pissas est la 
forme grecque. Pitza, Pitzia et Pitzas sont les différentes formes d'un même nom. 
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Pour les nom goths Pitza et Sitza, voir F. Wrede, Über die Sprache der 
Ostgoten in Italien (Strassburg 1891) 72, Pitz(1)z; M. Schönfeld, Wörter- 
buch der altgermanischen Personen- und Vólkernamen. Nach der Über- 
lieferung des klassischen Altertums (Heidelberg 1911) 180, Pitzia, Pitza 
(l'auteur n'a pas fourni la notice Sitza); N. Francovich Onesti, / nomi 
degli Ostrogoti (Florence 2007) 77, n? 227, Pitza, cf. n? 228, Pitzia et 88, 
n? 269, Sitza. 


d u(iro) h(onesto) com] . ], selon J.-O. Tjader. com[ . ] est sans doute 


comite. Mais aucun uir honestus n'a pas été attesté comme comes. D’après 
la lecture de G. Feo, adaptée par S. Cosentino, “Social Instability" 142, 
n. 41 et 148, il s'agit de uiro inlustre comite. 


* Sur les lignes 8-10, voir J.-O. Tjáder, Papyri Italiens, vol. 2, p. 299, 
n. 8. On trouve un parallèle dans l'acte de vente du P.Jtal. 2.35.3: Scribsi 
ego Iohannis for(ensis) rogatus et petitus a Domnino ... et 7-8: Constat 
eum ... distraxisse. 


f Preceptio (praeceptio) est un terme technique qui se trouve dans les 
sources juridiques tardo-antiques pour désigner généralement un ordre des- 
tiné à un subordonné (il peut être synonyme de rescriptum, ordinatio etc.). 
Il est fréquent dans les codes juridiques (Théodosien et Justinien) et au 
VIS siècle, non seulement dans les papyrus (voir également P.Ital. 1.10-11), 
mais aussi dans les Variae de Cassiodore, cf. par exemple O.J. Zimmer- 
mann, The Late Latin Vocabulary of the Variae of Cassiodorus (Washington, 
DC 1944) 140, praeceptio: “an imperial rescript; (Var.) 1.31.3 quod uos 
poterit instruere ad praefectum Urbis data praeceptio; instruction (Cic.); 
prejudice, preconceived idea (Cic.); the receiving of a part of an inheritance 
in advance (Ict., Plin. min.)," ainsi que les commentaires dans A. Giardina 
et al. (éds.), Flavio Magno Aurelio Cassiodoro Senatore, Varie I-V (Rome 
2014-2022). Il s'agit des ordres spéciaux du vicaire Adéodat (voir l'annota- 
tion suivante) dans notre contexte. Cf. aussi Database of Latin Dictionaries, 
http://clt.brepolis.net.janus.bis-sorbonne.fr/dld/pages/QuickSearch.aspx. 


€ Adéodat (S. Cosentino, Prosopografia dell'Italia bizantina (493— 
$04), vol. I. A-F [Bologne 1996] = PIB 1.97, Adeodatus 16*; PLRE 3 
et PCBE 2 ne fournissent pas sa notice), uicarius Vrbis soumis au préfet 
du prétoire d'Italie, à savoir vicaire de la Ville du préfet éminentissime; 
cf. par exemple Cassiod. Var. 3.27, avec le commentaire de P. Porena, 
in A. Giardina et al. (éds.), Flavio Magno Aurelio Cassiodoro Senatore, 
Varie II. Libri II-V (Rome 2014), en particulier 246—249; cf. aussi le 
commentaire de F.M. Petrini à Cassiod. Var. 6.3, ligne 1, ibid., vol. III. 
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Libri VI-VII (Rome 2015) 114-115. Le uicarius du praefectus Vrbis 
n'est pas un dignitaire stable dans l'organisation administrative de Rome, 
mais un remplaçant pour quelques semaines du praefectus Vrbis lorsque 
celui-ci meurt, ou lorsqu'il doit quitter la capitale pour une courte période. 
A. Chastagnol, La Préfecture Urbaine à Rome sous le Bas-Empire (Paris 
1960) a pensé à tort que le uicarius praefecti Vrbis était un vicaire stable. 
En fait, seul le uicarius Vrbis établi par Constantin en 313 a été un vicaire 
stable à Rome et en Italie suburbicaire jusqu'au VI° siècle; cf. Cassiod. 
Var. 6.15, Formula uicarii sacratissimae Vrbis Romae, qui l'insére 
parmi les dignitaires réguliers de l'administration de Rome et de l'Italie, 
avec le commentaire de F.M. Petrini, in A. Giardina et al. (éds.), Varie, 
vol. II, en particulier 156-157. 


^ Andreas, magistrat du procès relatif aux biens fonciers de Gundila. 
PIB 1.148, Andreas 17*. Les PLRE 3 et PCBE 2 n'ont pas fourni de notices 
pour ce personnage. 


i uir strenuus. Cf. PItal. 1.20 = ChLA 21.717 (P.Marini 93); 
P.Ital. 2.30 = ChLA 20.706 (P.Marini 114); P.Ital. 2.47-48A = ChLA 25.792 
(P.Marini 138). Les titres uir honestus, laudabilis et strenuus désignent 
peut-être trois rangs importants au niveau municipal du VF siècle, P. Koch, 
Die byzantinischen Beamtentitel von 400 bis 700 (Jena 1903) 104, “Es 
scheint demnach im 6. Jahrhundert jeder achtbare Bürger eines der drei 
Prädikate: honestus, laudabilis, strenuus, geführt zu haben..." Pour le 
uir strenuus, voir Koch, Die byzantinischen Beamtentitel 103—104 (la cas 
d'Andreas, executor, a été mentionné). Voir aussi la note suivante. 


ij Executor indique une fonction exécutive spéciale, attestée pour la 
première et, selon G. Maier, “seule” fois comme titre par Cassiod. Var. 1.8 
(dans laquelle Théodoric [sur le roi, voir infra la bibliographie indiquée 
dans la n. 11] s'adresse à Amabilis, executor, PLRE 2, p. 63, Amabilis), 
voir G. Maier, Amtstráger und Herrscher in der Romania Gothica. Ver- 
gleichende Untersuchungen zu den Institutionen der ostgermanischen Vól- 
kerwanderungsreiche (Stuttgart 2005) 203, “Dort hatte er (ex/s/ecutor) 
die eher unbestimmte Bedeutung ‘Vollstrecker der gerichtlichen Urteile’ 
oder ‘Eintreiber fiskalischer Gefälle.’ Das erste und weithin einzige Mal 
wird der Begriff in Varien I. 8 als Titel gebraucht." Dans Cassiod. Var. 4.5, 
le méme Amabilis porte aussi le titre d'executor, et est également appelé 
uir deuotus et comes. Cela implique qu'un executor peut étre un comes. 
Le terme d'executor apparait aussi dans Var. 7.42.3 et 9.18.2, qui semble 
indiquer la fonction de saio. Dans Var. 12.3, les saiones sont affectés à 
la fonction de cancellarii, voir R. Morosi, “Cancellarii in Cassiodoro e in 
Giovanni Lido," Romanobarbarica, vol. 3 (1978) 149. Sur le lien entre 
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executor et comes/saio, voir G. Maier, Amtstrdger und Herrscher in der 
Romania Gothica 174-181; A. Giardina, “Amministrazione e politica 
nel regno ostrogoto: il comitiacum officium," in Id., Cassiodoro politico 
(Rome 2006) 66-67, “Nelle Variae, il termine executor (o exsecutor) 
è attribuito ai saiones (Var. 7.42; 12.3 [les saiones comme cancellarii]; 
9.14.4 et 5), ai comitiaci (Var. 9.14.4 et 5) o è usato in un'accezione gene- 
rale (Var. 8.32.5)"; le commentaire de P. Porena à Cassiod. Var. 9.14.22, 
in A. Giardina et al. (éds.), Varie, vol. IV. Libri VIII-X (Rome 2016) 335; 
mais R. Morosi, “I saiones, speciali agenti di polizia presso i Goti,” Athe- 
naeum 59 (1981) 159 et Id., “I ‘comitiaci,’ funzionari romani nell'Italia 
ostrogota," QS 3 (1981) 77-111 l'exclut. En complément, dans Var. 9.14, 
il est incertain que le terme d'executor mentionné soit “un saione goto 
o un officialis romano (per l'invio di officiales romani presso conti goti 
cfr. [Cassiod.] 7.25)," selon le commentaire de P. Porena déjà cité. Sur 
executor, cf. aussi O.J. Zimmermann, The Late Latin Vocabulary of the 
Variae 139, exsecutor (executor); A. Berger, Encyclopedic Dictionary of 
Roman Law (Philadelphie 1953) 465, exsecutio et exsecutor. 

La fonction d'executor est trés proche de celle de uir strenuus, comme l'a 
montré le cas d'Andreas dans P.Jtal. 2.49. Selon l'analyse de G. Maier, le 
uir strenuus apparait au tournant de l'an 500; dans les papyrus de Ravenne, 
avant 550, dix uiri strenui sont attestés, alors qu’aprés cette date, seule- 
ment trois sont mentionnés, “für die später die deuotio verliehen wurdde 
[sic; faute d'orthographe]," Id., Amtstrüger und Herrscher in der Romania 
Gothica 179, n. 220. Les uiri strenui sont plus ou moins équivalents des 
apparitores ou plus précisément des executores, ibid. 201—203; voir aussi 
Lex Romana Burgundionum 30 = Lex Burgundionum 49; Cod. lust. 13.21; 
Edictum Theodorici 73. 


* Saint Aelia et Saint Étienne partagent peut-être le méme monastère, 
étant donné qu'il n'y a qu'un représentant pour le procés, voir S. Cosen- 
tino, “Social Instability" 143. 


! A papa Vig]ilio Gundila [uoluit esse], selon J.-O. Tjáder; A papa 
Vigilio Gundila uoluit uenire, selon S. Cosentino. Mais nous n'acceptons 
aucune de ces restitutions. Il n'est pas certain qu'il soit Vigile, évéque de 
Rome. Sur le terme papa, voir infra l'annotation n. 


m [s'agit du personnage principal: Gudila ou Gundila. Voir PCBE 2.1.957— 
958, Gundila (mais la reconstruction de l'histoire est erronée); cf. aussi 
J.-O. Tjäder, Papyri Italiens, vol. 2, p. 194—199 et 298—302, les notes; 
P. Amory, "Prosopographical Appendix," in Id., People and Identity in 
Ostrogothic Italy, 489-554 (Cambridge 1997) 382—383, Gundila; PIB 2 
(Bologne 1996) 87, Gudila 7*. La proposition de P. Amory que Gundila 
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est un soldat n'est pas pertinente. Une personne qui a pu solliciter le 
général impérial Bélisaire (voir infra l'annotation p) ne peut être issu 
d’un milieu modeste. Nous suivons l’identification de Gundila proposée 
par S. Cosentino, “Social Instability" 141—142 (aussi par J.-O. Tjáder; 
rejetée par P. Amory). Il doit être identifié à Gudila, uir sublimis maior 
domus regiae? et à l'homonyme, uir sublimis, comes ordinis primi et 
curator respublicae'? à l'époque du roi Théodoric!! (493—526). 

Pour ce nom dont les formes masculine et féminine semblent étre iden- 
tiques, voir F. Wrede, Über Die Sprache der Ostgoten in Italien 71—72, 
Gudila; M. Schönfeld, Wörterbuch der altgermanischen 114-115, Gudila; 
N. Francovich Onesti, J nomi degli Ostrogoti 54, n? 129, 130 et 131. Cette 
forme nominative se trouve aussi chez d'autres noms goths, par exemple, 
ceux des filles de Théodoric, Thiudigoto (ibid. 64—65, Theodegoto) et Ostro- 
gotho (ibid. 65—66, Ostrogoto), ou le prénom italien Andrea aujourd’hui, 
voir la n. 736 de la p. 248 de l'édition des Getica d'A. Grillone. 


? Le terme papa, à cette date, peut désigner un évéque autre que l'évéque 
de Rome; cf. Al. Testi Rasponi (éd.), Codex Pontificalis Ecclesiae Rauen- 
natis, vol. 1 (Bologne 1924) 96, n. 1; Id., “Note agnelliane III. I vescovi 
ravennati del V secolo," Felix Ravenna 18 (1915) 777; le méme terme peut 
également désigner un prêtre arien, voir P_Ital. 2.34.82 et 88 = ChLA 20.704.82 
et 88 (= P.Marini 119): Optarit presbyter (Optarit... praesb.) = Ufita- 
hari pap. Ce terme a été également utilisé dans les papyrus de Ravenne 


8 Acta Synhodorum Habitarum Romae. Additamentum secundum 2.2 (éd. Th. Mommsen, 
MGH aa 12.422.8-9); 3 (ibid. 422.20); 5 (ibid. 425.27); 6.20 (ibid. 429.4—5). Pour les 
conflits à la suite de la double élection à l'épiscopat romain en 498, voir en particulier 
E. Wirbelauer, Zwei Päpste in Rom der Konflikt zwischen Laurentius und Symmachus 
(498—514). Studien und Texte (Munich 1993); T. Sardella, Società, chiesa e stato nell'età 
di Teodorico. Papa Simmaco e lo scisma laurenziano (Messina 1996). Maior domus est un 
officiel proche du roi ostrogoth à la cour ravennate, H. Wolfram, Die Goten von den Anfün- 
gen bis zur Mitte des sechsten Jahrhunderts (Munich 1990?) 292; G. Maier, Amtstrdger 
und Herrscher in der Romania Gothica 147—159. 

? P. Koch, Die byzantinischen Beamtentitel 104—105. 

10 CIL 11.268 = ILCV 225; P. Guerrini, “Theodericus rex nelle testimonianze epigra- 
fiche," Temporis signa. Archeologia della tarda antichità e del medioevo 6 (2011) 167, 
le n? 8 dans son catalogue, voir aussi 140-141, pour la photo, voir la figure 5, sur la p. 140. 
Voir aussi, E. Guidoboni, Catalogo delle epigraphi latine riguardanti terremoti, in Id. (éd.), 
I terremoti prima del Mille in Italia e nell'area mediterranea (Bologne 1989) 135-168 et 
148—149, fig. 48. 

11 Sur le roi arien Théodoric, parmi l'abondante bibliographie, voir entre autres: 
W. Ensslin, Theoderich der Grosse (Munich 1947, 19597); L. Schmidt, Die Ostgermanen, 
(Munich 1941, 1969?); H. Wolfram, Die Goten; J. Moorhead, Theoderic in Italy (New York 
1992); S. Biagio, La civilitas di Teoderico. Rigore amministrativo, "tolleranza" religiosa 
e recupero dell'antico nell’Italia ostrogota (Rome 1993); A. Frank, Theodorich der Grofe 
(Darmstadt 20127); H.-U. Wiemer, Theoderich der Große. König der Goten-Herrscher 
der Rómer. Eine Biographie (Munich 2018). 
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et chez Agnellus de Ravenne (IX* siécle) pour désigner l'évéque ravennate. 
Agnellus, LPR 35: uidit post ipsum altare beati Laurentii, quod beatissimus 
papa consecrauerat Iohanes. Le papa Jean doit étre celui mentionné dans 
P.Marini 84.1.4 et 84.2.4 (à l'époque où J.-O. Tjáder faisait ses éditions, 
P.Ital. 1.12 et ChLA 25.791, le papyrus est dans un état trés peu lisible; 
les parties II et III éditées par Marini sont reproduites dans PJtal. 1.12 et 
ChLA 25.791): [sancto ac beatissimo Papa Johanne] (J.-O. Tjäder n'est 
pas d'accord avec cette reconstruction de Marini, voir CALA 25.791, n. e) 
et uir beatissime Pater et Papa Johannes (Iohannis); le papyrus est daté de 
janvier 491; pour les détails sur ce papyrus, voir G. Marini (éd.), I papiri 
diplomatici 280 sqq.; J.-O. Tjader, Papyri Italiens, vol. 1, p. 294—298. 


° PLRE 3B, p. 1347, Tzalicon(ius ?); PCBE 2 n'a pas fourni de notice; 
P. Amory, “Prosopographical Appendix," in People and Identity in Ostro- 
gothic Italy 426, Tzalico. Il est peut-étre ostrogoth. Mais on ignore exacte- 
ment avec qui Tzalico était associé. Pour ce nom goth, voir F. Wrede, Über 
die Sprache der Ostgoten in Italien 148, Zalla et 155, Tzalico; M. Schónfeld, 
Worterbuch der altgermanischen, n'a pas fourni de notice; N. Francovich 
Onesti, / nomi degli Ostrogoti 101—102, n? 320, Tzaliconi et 102, Tzalla/ 
Zallae. 


P Velisarius, à savoir Belisarius, Bélisaire, doit étre le général qui est en 
charge de la guerre contre les Ostrogoths sur l'ordre de l'empereur Justi- 
nien; PLRE 3A, p. 181—224, Belisarius 1. 


4 Il s'agit probablement d'un fils de Tzalico. PLRE 3A, p. 561, Gudila; 
P. Amory, “Prosopographical Appendix," in People and Identity in Ostro- 
gothic Italy 380, Gudila 4. 


* Selon J.-O. Tjader, Papyri Italiens, vol. 2, p. 301, n. 23, “Es scheint, 
als ob Belisar die fraglichen Zwólftel in Eigentum des Elias-Klosters bei 
Nepi (cf. ibid. 298—299, n. 1 et 300, n. 10) umwandelte (conmutauit), damit 
sie den Söhnen des Tzalico entzogen würden." J.-O. Tjader propose la 
reconstitution suivante du texte lacunaire: unc(ias) in domiium monasterii 
sci Aeliae. 


* Cf. supra l'annotation f. 


3. Le contenu 


Le P.Ital. 2.49, dans un état trés fragmentaire, contient les restes de 
deux procés-verbaux (lignes 1—6 et 7—34) rédigés en 557. La copie des 
deux procés-verbaux est conservée dans l'archive archiépiscopale de 
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Ravenne. Leur texte témoigne du sort contesté des domaines de l'ostro- 
goth Gundila pendant et à la fin de la guerre des Goths, alors que ses 
propriétés se trouvent, semble-t-il, prés de Rome (à Nepi). Le protagoniste 
Gundila est un cas précoce"? d'aristocrate ostrogoth arien qui s'est converti 
au christianisme nicéen dans les premières années de la guerre entre le 
Royaume ostrogoth et l'Empire romain d'Orient. Le texte le plus impor- 
tant est le deuxième procès-verbal, qui contient les informations chronolo- 
giques et judiciaires et les restes de la déposition de Pitza (Sitza), uir inlus- 
tris et comes, qui exposa au magistrat Andreas, uir strenuus et executor, la 
longue histoire du litige, en présence d'un représentant du monastére des 
Saints Aelia et Étienne. 

Il est probable que le procés ouvert par le uicarius Vrbis et l'interroga- 
toire confié à Andreas aient eu lieu à Rome (ou à Nepi).? Selon J.-O. Tjader, 
il s'agit de la compilation ultérieure de deux ou plusieurs authentifications 
d'interrogatoires de témoins concernant les possessions du Goth Gundila, 
rédigée par deux mains différentes, le deuxiéme interrogatoire daté du 3 juin 
557. Le procés-verbal a été écrit à la premiére personne du singulier, ego, 
à la demande du témoin. 

Pitza avait plus de soixante ans. Il répond à Andreas, executor, que le 
Goth arien Gundila, converti au christianisme nicéen auprès d'une auto- 
rité ecclésiastique, avec sa femme et son fils, a fait une donation à l'église 
Sainte Marie à Nepi et que certaines personnes se sont emparées de ses 
biens. Les deux verbes employés, reconciliauit (ligne 14) et occupauerunt 
(ligne 15), sont tous l’indicatif parfait. Il est donc difficile de savoir quelle 
action est antérieure. Une fois converti, Gundila alla à Rome et demanda 
à un *pape"!^ et à un évêque des Goths de récupérer sa propriété; les deux 
évéques ayant donné l'ordre de la lui rendre, Gundila la reprit; aprés un 
certain temps, les fils de Tzalico, comes, occupérent!> des unciae de cette 
propriété, en disant qu'il s'agissait de donatiua; aprés quelques années, 
quand Bélisaire (Velisarius), patricius, arriva, Gundila lui demanda, “‘pour- 
quoi, aprés que je me suis converti, les fils de Tzalico, ...ri (le texte est 
perdu) et Gudila.!6 sont venus, ... (lacune), et ont occupé mon domaine?” 
La réponse de Bélisaire est perdue, mais la suite du papyrus laisse entendre 


12 Cf. le cas de Ranilo (553), P.Ital. 1.13 = ChLA. 29.880; nous en parlerons infra dans 
la conclusion. 

13 G. Marini propose que le procès ait probablement eu lieu à Ravenne, voir Id., / papiri 
diplomatici 376. 

14 Nous gardons la forme originale dans le texte, papa; voir sur ce terme supra l'an- 
notation n. 

15 Similiter, de manière similaire, voir la reconstruction du texte supra. 

16 Tl s'agit sans doute d'un fils de Tzalico; voir supra l'annotation q. 
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que Bélisaire l’a ensuite communiquée au “pape,” en disant qu'une bonne 
chose pourrait être faite, si ... (lacune). Le “pape,” furieux, s'adresse 
à l'abbé pour lui ordonner de rendre le domaine ... (lignes 19-34). 
C'est pourquoi, ensuite, le 3 juin 557, une enquéte relative au domaine de 
Gundila a été menée devant Andreas sur l'ordre du vicaire de la Ville du 
préfet éminentissime. Les six premières lignes de ce papyrus livrent la fin 
d'une autre enquéte, en présence de l'abbé Anastase, à une date inconnue. 

Le P.Ital. 2.49 est avant tout un document juridique.!" La cause fut 
finalement jugée par le tribunal séculier, plus précisément par le tribunal 
du vicaire de la Ville du préfet éminentissime du gouvernement de l'Italie 
réorganisée aprés la chute du Royaume ostrogoth. L'évéque anonyme est 
également intervenu. Il s'agit d'un cas de l'episcopalis audientia.'* On voit 
ici un mélange, voire une concurrence, mais aussi une collaboration, entre 
le tribunal séculier et le tribunal ecclésiastique." L'incompétence ou le 
mal fonctionnement de l'episcopalis audientia oblige l'intervention du 
vicaire de la Ville à juger le procés de Gundila. Une raison probable de 


17 Pour la propriété et la législation tardo antique, voir par exemple: E. Levy, West 
Roman Vulgar Law: The Law of Property (Philadelphie 1951); D. Simon, Untersuchungen 
zum justinianischen Zivilprozess (Munich 1969); P. Voci, Nuovi studi sulla legislazione 
romana del tardo impero (Padoue 1989); M. Kaser et K. Hackl, Das rómische Zilvilpro- 
zessrecht (Munich 1996). Sur la papyrologie juridique, voir entre autres L. Mitteis, Reichs- 
recht und Volksrecht in den östlichen Provinzen des römischen Kaiserreichs. Mit Beiträgen 
zur Kenntniss des griechischen Rechts und der spátrómischen Rechtsentwicklung (Leipzig 
1891); J. Beaucamp, "L'histoire du droit romain face à la papyrologie juridique. Bilans et 
perspectives," in L. Burgmann (éd.), Fontes minores, vol. 11 (Francfort-sur-le-Main 2005) 
5-56 = Ead., Femmes, patrimoines, normes à Byzance (Paris 2010) 445—518; et récemment 
L. Atzeri, "Roman Law from the Desert: A.S. Hunt, F. de Zulueta, E. Levy, V. Arangio- 
Ruiz and the Editing of Legal Papyri," Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung für Rechtsgeschichte. 
Romanistische Abteilung 138 (2021) 446—506. 

18 Sur l'episcopalis audientia voir entre autres G. Vismara, Episcopalis audientia. 
L'attività giurisdizionale del vescovo per la risoluzione delle controversie private tra laici 
nel diritto romano e nella storia del diritto italiano fino al secolo nono (Milan 1937); 
M. Kaser et K. Hackl, Das rómische Zilvilprozessrecht 641—644; et plus récemment par 
exemple Ch. Munier, “Audientia episcopalis," in C. Mayer (éd.), Augustinus-Lexikon, 
vol. 1 (Bâle 1986-1994) 511—515; A.J.B. Sirks, “The episcopalis audientia in Late Antiq- 
uity," Droit et cultures 65 (2013—1), https://journals.openedition.org/ droitcultures/3005; 
M. d. M. Martín Garcia, “El proceso judicial ante el obispo en el primer milenio del cristia- 
nismo. Aproximación al estado de la cuestión sobre la Episcopalis Audientia," Vergentis. 
Revista de investigación de la Cátedra Internacional conjunta Inocencio III, Derecho y 
crisis: Consecuencias jurídicas de los tiempos de cambio 1 (2015) 107—130; S. Puliatti, 
“L’episcopalis audientia tra IV e V secolo," Koinonia 40 (2016) 299—330. 

1% Sur ce point voir entre autres J. Gaudemet, La formation du droit séculier et du droit 
de l'Église aux IV? s.-V*? s. (Paris 19797); cf. aussi par exemple J. Harries, Law and Empire 
in Late Antiquity (Cambridge 1999); C. Humfress, Orthodoxy and the Courts in Late 
Antiquity (Oxford 2007); Ead., “Law’s Empire: Roman Universalism and Legal Practice,” 
in P. J. du Plessis (éd.), New Frontiers: Law and Society in the Roman World (Edinburgh 
2013) 73-101. 
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ce mal fonctionnement est sans doute que non seulement le personnel 
ecclésiastique est impliqué, mais également plusieurs autres groupes de 
personnes: un Goth converti au christianisme nicéen, le comes du pouvoir 
ostrogoth et sa famille, sans doute ariens. De surcroit, un évéque nicéen 
n'est pas compétent de juger les ariens dans les affaires civiles. La colla- 
boration entre une autorité politique et un évéque dans les affaires juri- 
diques correspond au souhait de l'empereur Justinien aprés la réorganisa- 
tion de l'Italie reconquise.?? 

Le cas de Gundila contient aussi une action de donation. Malheureu- 
sement, on ne dispose plus du dossier complet relatif à la propriété en 
question. Selon l’Édit de Théodoric,?! pour une transmission des biens 
fonciers, il est obligatoire que les témoins soient présents et qu'elle soit 
enregistrée dans les gesta municipalia, et effectuée par trois curiales et 
magistratus, ou pro magistratu defensor ciuitatis ainsi que trois curiales, 
ou duumuiri, ou quinquennales.? Le Code théodosien? demande méme 
aux donateurs une confectio gestorum, une sorte d'epistula traditionis, 
avant ou après la traditio, afin que l'action puisse être publiée dans les 
archives de la ville ou des provinces. Bien que l'acte de donation soit 
perdu, la donation de Gundila et de sa famille à l'église Sainte Marie à 
Nepi doit étre enregistrée dans les archives municipales, en présence des 
témoins. D’après d'autres papyrus de Ravenne, par exemple P./tal. 1.4-5, 
les témoins, en nombre?! de 5 ou 7, sont souvent des notables locaux. Il 
est logique de supposer que Gundila posséde de bonnes relations avec 
les figures importantes de la cité. Mais cela n'empéche pas les Goths et 


20 Cf. infra la n. 53. 

?! ET 52. Pour la traditio, voir ET 53. Pour les diverses éditions, voir la note suivante. 
Sur l'Édit de Théodoric, cf. aussi G. Vismara, Edictum Theoderici, in Id., Scritti di storia giuri- 
dica, I. Fonti del diritto nei regni germamci (Milan 1987); S.D.W. Lafferty, Law and Society 
in the Age of Theoderic the Great: A Study of the Edictum Theoderici (Cambridge 2013). 

2 Le texte est problématique, les éditions principales proposent différentes variations, 
d’où une incertitude sur le nombre de magistrats exigés: ET 52 (éd. P. Pithou, l'editio 
princeps de 1579, fac-similé dans O. Licandro, Edictum Theoderici. Un misterioso caso 
librario del Cinquecento [Rome 2013] 199; suivi par l'édition de G.F. Rohn [Halle 1816] 
19—20; voir le commentaire d'I. Kónig, Edictum Theodorici regis. Das "Gesetzbuch" des 
Ostgotenkünigs Theoderich des Grofen. Lateinisch und deutsch [Darmstadt 2018] 103—105): 
ita ut confectioni gestorum praesentes adhibeantur tres curiales, aut magistratus, aut (et 
magistratus, aut, éd. Licandro 162, cf. aussi les mêmes variations notées; et magistratus, 
et, éd. I. Kónig 103; nous préférons la proposition d'O. Licandro) pro magistratu defensor 
ciuitatis cum tribus curialibus, aut duumuiri, uel quinquennales (aut duumuiri quinquen- 
nales, éd. Licandro 162; aut duumuiri uel quinquennales, sans virgule, éd. I. Kónig 103). 

?3 CTh 8.12.8 (23 mars 415). Cf. la traduction et le commentaire de C. Pharr, avec 
l'aide de Th.Sh. Davison et M.B. Pharr, The Theodosian Code and Novels and the Sirmon- 
dian Constitutions (Princeton 1952) 214. 

#4 Voir sur ce point M. Nowak, Wills in the Roman Empire: A Documentary Approach 
(Warszawa 2016) 42—54. 
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l'abbé d'occuper, de manière illégale, la propriété de Gundila, en période 
de guerre, oü le fonctionnement du gouvernement local a été sans doute 
perturbé. 


4. Statu quo 


L'état mutilé de ce papyrus ne permet pas d'établir tous les détails de 
manière certaine. L'éditeur J.-O. Tjáder,? puis P. Amory”® et S. Cosentino?’ 
ont tous trois proposé leurs restitutions, avec une chronologie différente. 
Les trois chercheurs s'accordent à ce que l'évéque auprés duquel Gun- 
dila s'est converti doit être Vigile?! (537—555), évêque de Rome. Selon 
P. Amory,” Gundila est un soldat qui perdit ses biens autour de l'année 
539. Il se convertit au christianisme nicéen auprés de l'évéque de Rome 
Vigile à l'occasion de la victoire du général Bélisaire en 540. Peu aprés, 
lorsque l'armée de Totila reprit le centre de l'Italie, Gundila perdit à nou- 
veau sa propriété et la confia à un comes de Totila, Tzalico. En 544/545, 
Gundila voulut récupérer ses biens à l'appui de Bélisaire, qui reprit Nepi 
à ce moment. Mais le général, peut-étre oubliant Gundila, confia la pro- 
priété au monastère de Saint Aelia. Désespéré, Gundila sollicita l’aide de 
Vigile, furieux de l'action du monastère. Après avoir récupéré la propriété, 
Gundila la donna au monastère de Saint Aelia ainsi qu'à celui (le même?) 
de Saint Étienne. Quand la région de Nepi fut de nouveau occupée par les 
Goths, Tzalico s'empara sans doute une fois de plus de la propriété de 
Gundila. P. Amory utilise ce cas exceptionnel pour montrer que le com- 
portement d'un individu ne correspond pas forcément à son groupe eth- 
nique,?? ainsi défend-il son opinion générale sur l'identité des Goths à 
l'époque de Théodoric: il existe un mélange entre Goths et Romains.?! 


?5 J.-O. Tjäder, Papyri Italiens, vol. 2, p. 194-199 et 298-302, les notes. 

26 P. Amory, “Appendix I: The Inquiry into Gundila's Property: A Translation and Chro- 
nology," in People and Identity in Ostrogothic Italy, entre autres 321—325; voir aussi les 
personnages concernant dans son “Prosopographical Appendix"; cf. aussi 149-151. 

27 S. Cosentino, “Social Instability” 133-149. 

28 PLRE 2, p. 1166, Vigilius 4; “Vigilius,” in F.L. Cross et E.A. Livingstone (éds.), 
ODCC? (Oxford 1998) 1440-1441; PCBE 2.2, p. 2298-2299, Vigilius 6 (la notice de la 
PCBE 2 n'a raconté la vie de Vigile que partiellement). 

? P. Amory, People and Identity in Ostrogothic Italy 149. 

30 P, Amory, People and Identity in Ostrogothic Italy 151, “The episode is an example 
of ways in which individual behavior did not always attach to ethnographic groups, any 
more than ethnographic ideology consistently described such groups. Rather, individual 
behavior could reflect what was demanded of ethnographic groups to which an individual 
was thought to belong according to his possession of certain traits.” 

31 L'opinion de P. Amory a été contestée par de nombreux chercheurs. Nous en repar- 
lerons infra dans la conclusion. 
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S. Cosentino dans un article récent de 2016 a proposé de nouvelles 
identifications. D’après lui,? comme on l'a déjà montré ci-dessus dans la 
section d'annotation, Gundila ne peut pas étre un simple soldat, issu d'un 
milieu modeste, car il a évidemment un lien avec des personnages de haut 
rang tels que Bélisaire et car un vicaire de la Ville entend encore sa cause 
plusieurs années aprés l'origine des conflits. Il doit étre identifié à Gudila, 
uir sublimis maior domus regiae et à l'homonyme, uir sublimis, comes ordi- 
nis primi et curator respublicae vivant à l'époque du roi Théodoric (voir 
supra V annotation m). Quant à Pitza, témoin et une sorte de porte-parole de 
Gundila, il est également un Goth de haut rang (voir supra l'annotation c). 
S. Cosentino a beaucoup modifié la chronologie de P. Amory: Gundila se 
convertit au christianisme nicéen durant le siége de Rome par le roi ostro- 
goth Vitigès, entre novembre 537 et mars 538; il effectua ensuite la dona- 
tion à Sainte Marie de Nepi, avec un terminus ante quem de l'été 538; les 
fils de Tzalico occupèrent le domaine de Gundila en automne/hiver 538/539; 
Bélisaire était à Rome en hiver 539. Il souligne que le général et l'évéque 
de Rome devaient se voir personnellement à Rome, non par correspondance, 
comme l’a supposé P. Amory. S. Cosentino met en évidence l’instabilité 
sociale due à la guerre des Goths dont le résultat est le déclin économique 
des Ostrogoths en Italie, en soulignant qu'il est “difficult to believe that the 
Goths had a weak identity as a group.” 


5. Problémes de chronologie et d'identification 


Nous suivons les identifications de Gundila et de Pitza (Sitza) proposées 
par S. Cosentino. Cependant, la chronologie pose encore quelques pro- 
blémes, par exemple, l'indication du temps post aliquot annos ne corres- 
pond pas à sa proposition (voir n? 6 du “Tableau-bilan” infra). De manière 
générale, celle de P. Amory peut se justifier. Du point de vue philologique, 
comme il le reconnaît à plusieurs reprises,” les sujets qui ont occupé le 
domaine pourraient étre Tzalico et les Goths, ce qui parait justifié plus tard 


?? S. Cosentino, “Social Instability” 141—142. 

33 S. Cosentino, “Social Instability” 147, “All these measures make it difficult to believe 
that the Goths had a weak identity as a group, judging by the obstinacy with which the new 
regime eradicated their social organization, seized their properties and reconverted their 
cults.” 

34 P, Amory, People and Identity in Ostrogothic Italy 321, n. 2 et 324—325; voir aussi 
J.-O. Tjader, Papyri Italiens, vol. 2, p. 300, n. 12. 
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quand les fils de ce premier déclarent le droit du domaine. Mais dans ce 
cas-là, sa chronologie ne s'adapte pas trés bien à l'indication temporelle 
post aliquod tempus? (n? 5 du “Tableau-bilan” infra). 

De plus, tous les chercheurs s'accordent à identifier le "pape" avec 
Vigile,’ évêque de Rome, ce qui reste problématique, car dans le texte 
mutilé, seul le mot papa, sans aucun nom, est clairement attesté. Aucun 
des “papes” mentionnés dans le texte n'ont de nom, ni l’évêque des Goths. 
Il est logique de supposer qu'un évéque à Rome auprés duquel Gundila 
s'est converti soit l'évéque de Rome. Mais il faut également noter que le 
terme dans l'Antiquité tardive ne signifie pas spécifiquement l'évéque de 
Rome (voir supra l'annotation n). De surcroit, Gundila n'est pas obligé de 
se convertir auprès de l’évêque de Rome, lors de la première mention de 
la conversion à la ligne 14. En tout cas, lors de l'actuel procés en 557 dans 
le P.Ital. 2.49, Vigile est mort. Mais aucun terme comme "ancien pape” 
n'a été mentionné. 


6. Nos propositions chronologiques et reconstructions 
de l'histoire relative à Gundila 


Pour résoudre ces difficultés, nous proposons deux autres chronologies 
possibles.?? Voici la première: 

Goth, arien et haut fonctionnaire de la cour ravennate, Gundila (Gudila) 
doit posséder un domaine à Nepi, situé au Nord de Rome, surtout aprés 
sa mission ordonnée par Théodoric pendant les synodes de Rome en 501 
et 502. Peut-être s’installe-t-il à Rome ou à Nepi, après sa retraite. L'em- 
pereur Justinien, hostile à l'arianisme, a promulgué une série de lois? 


35 P, Amory, People and Identity in Ostrogothic Italy 324, a également dit que “In this 
case, we must condense the narrative at its outset." 

3% Depuis J.-O. Tjüder, on pense que le mot fragmentaire de la ligne 13 dont seul 
reste la fin i/io indique le nom de l’évêque Vigile de Rome. J.-O. Tjader, Papyri Italiens, 
vol. 2, p. 300, n. 11, a proposé une reconstruction: A papa Vig]ilio Gundila [uoluit esse] | 
re[con]cilia[tu]s e[t] lege nostra eum [papa] reconciliauit. Mais l'espace des lettres man- 
quées permet d'une “open-ended question.” Cf. supra l’annotation | et n. 

37 Voir infra le tableau-bilan des conflits autour du domaine de Gundila. 

38 Les sénateurs, par exemple, qui résident à Rome, possèdent souvent des terres dans le 
sud de la Tuscie, sur ce point voir par exemple L. Cracco Ruggini, “La Tuscia tardoantica. 
Annotazioni prosopografiche, socioeconomiche e culturali," in Ch. Freu, S. Janniard et 
A. Ripoll (éds.), Libera curiositas. Mélanges d'histoire romaine et d'Antiquité tardive offerts 
à Jean-Michel Carrié (Turnhout 2016) 203-216. 

99? Cod. lust. 1.5.12 (a. 527); 1.5.13-18 (non daté); 1.5.19 (a. 529); 1.5.20 (a. 530); 
1.5.21 (a. 531); 1.5.22 (a. 531). Cf. S. Cosentino, “Social Instability” 145. 
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contre les hérésies,* y compris contre cette branche du Christianisme 
suivie par Gundila, à partir de 527. L'une de ces lois datée de 531 indique 
méme qu'un hérétique n'a pas le droit de recevoir d'héritages, de legs ou 
de fidéicommis.*! Entre 533 et 534, l'empereur a déclenché la guerre 
contre le Royaume vandale. Une fois la victoire remportée,? en 535, il a 
ordonné de priver tous les Vandales de leur terres, kAñpot Bavôikov.# 

À la suite du déclenchement de la guerre en 535, jusqu'à^ la prise de 
Rome par Bélisaire en décembre 536, ayant peur de perdre sa propriété, 
Gundila s'est converti au christianisme nicéen auprés d'un membre du 
clergé, peut-étre l'évéque, et a effectué une donation à une église de Nepi, 
avec sa femme et son fils. En mars 537, le roi Vitigés a mené un siége de 
Rome. Certains, probablement le comes Tzalico et ses Goths, ont occupé 
des unciae du domaine de Gundila. Post ou postea (ce qui correspond 
à la durée d'au moins d'un an à cause du siége), aprés la levée du siége, 
en mars 538, Gundila, converti, est allé voir l'évéque d'une cité inconnue 
ou de Rome et celui des Goths à Rome afin de récupérer sa terre. Le 
fait que Gundila s'est rendu auprés d'un évéque à Rome laisse supposer 
qu'il s'agisse peut-être de l’évêque de Rome, à savoir Vigile. Comme 


4 Cod. lust. 1.5.12 (a. 527, éd. Krüger, Corpus iuris ciuilis, vol. 2, p. 53): aipetiKov 
yàp TAVTA xaX opev, oT uÀ TIS kalok &kkA motas kai ts 6p006660v Kai Gyias 
finov ón&pyst ntoteoc = haereticum enim uocamus, quicumque non est addictus catho- 
licae ecclesiae et orthodoxae sanctaeque fidei nostrae. 

^! Cod. lust. 1.5.22 (a. 531, éd. Krüger, Corpus iuris ciuilis, vol. 2, p. 60): Diuinam 
nostram sanctionem, per quam iussimus neminem errore constrictum haereticorum here- 
ditatem uel legatum, uel fideicommissum accipere. 

4 Cod. Ilust., 1.27. Pour la réorganisation impériale de Justinien et sa reconquête en 
Afrique du Nord, parmi de nombreux titres bibliographiques, voir, par exemple, l’œuvre 
classique de Ch. Diehl, L'Afrique byzantine. Histoire de la domination byzantine en Afrique 
(533—709) (Paris 1896); Chr. Courtois, Les Vandales et l'Afrique (Paris 1955); A. Cameron, 
“The Byzantine Reconquest of North Africa and the Impact of Greek Culture," Graeco- 
Arabica 5 (1993) 153-165; L'Afrique Vandale et Byzantine, I et IL, vol. 1 et 2 = AnTard 10— 
11 (Turnhout 2003-2004); Y. Modéran, Les Maures et l'Afrique romaine (IV-—VII* siècle) 
(Rome 2003); Id. et M.-Y. Perrin (éds.), Les Vandales et l'Empire romain (Arles 2014); 
C. Morrisson (dir.), Le monde byzantin, vol. 1: L'Empire romain d'Orient (330-641) (Paris 
20127) 28-29. 

55 Procop. Vand. 1.5.12 (éd. J. Haury et G. Wirth, vol. 1, p. 333.13-17): Aífivac 8& 
tobc üJXovc dEiketo LÈV vobc åypoúg, ot AEiotoi te Mouv Kai üptotot, c 5é TO TV 
BavóAcv ói£vgutev Éüvoc, koi dn’ abtod kAñpot Bavôikov oi dypoi odtot &c t65e kahoð- 
vtt TOD x póvov. Sur le destin des sortes Vandalorum, voir Y. Modéran, *L'établissement 
territorial des Vandales en Afrique," AnTard 10 (2003) 87-122; Id., “Confiscations, expro- 
priations et redistributions foncières dans l'Afrique vandale," in P. Porena et Y. Rivière 
(éds.), Expropriations et confiscations dans les royaumes barbares. Une approche régionale 
(Rome 2012) 129-156. 

44 Tl n'est pas exclu que ce soit méme après la prise de Rome par Bélisaire. 

45 Nous proposons aussi une hypothèse qu'il soit un évêque de Ravenne, voir infra, 7. 
Quelques hypothéses et remarques. 
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les Goths n'ont plus d'avantage militaire pour l'instant, Gundila a réussi 
à reprendre son domaine. 

Post aliquod tempus, en 541 ou 542, lorsque l'armée de Totila domine 
la région de Nepi, et que Tzalico est peut-étre mort, ses fils ont réoccupé 
une certaine partie du domaine de Gundila à Nepi. Dans cette situation, 
à un moment donné, l'abbé du monastére de Saint Aelia de Nepi soutient 
aussi les fils de Tzalico, par conséquent le monastére a peut-étre partagé 
le domaine avec les fils de Tzalico (cette solution a été aussi supposée par 
P. Amory). 

La guerre n'est pas encore totalement terminée; l'abbé a besoin du 
soutien des fils d'un ancien comes goth. Post aliquot annos, aprés mai 544 
(et avant le départ du “pape,” s'il s'agit de Vigile, d'Italie et son arrivée 
à Constantinople, au début de 547), Bélisaire est revenu en Italie pour com- 
battre avec Totila. Ancien haut fonctionnaire, Gundila est en bonnes rela- 
tions avec Pitza, un proche du général de Justinien, et s'adresse directe- 
ment à Bélisaire: "je suis déjà converti, mais pourquoi, les fils de Tzalico 
ont-ils pris mon domaine?" Étant donné que la propriété monastique a 
souvent un lien trés fort avec les autorités politiques, il n'est pas exclu 
qu'il y ait une entente du monastére (nicéen) de Nepi avec les Goths (par 
défaut ariens), afin de maintenir la propriété et le statut social. Bélisaire 
prend une décision, qui ne nous est pas connue à cause du texte fragmen- 
taire. Les Goths ont donc peut-étre rendu le domaine. Bélisaire, occupé par 
la guerre, a communiqué la situation au “pape.” Postea, après avoir entendu 
cela, le “pape” est furieux. Il adresse une lettre à l'abbé susmentionné 
pour lui ordonner de rendre le domaine à Gundila. Mais peut-étre aprés 
le départ de Vigile (s'il faut l’identifier du “pape” en question) de l'Italie 
(il est arrivé à Constantinople peut-étre au début de 547), ou aprés la fin de 
la guerre en 554, l'abbé du monastère de Saint Aelia de Nepi reprit entière- 
ment le domaine de Gundila. Il y avait déjà un procés relatif à cette affaire 
en présence d'Anastase, abbé du monastére susmentionné. Mais son man- 
dat exact n'est pas connu. 

Le 3 juin 557, un procés est entendu par Andreas, executor, sur l'ordre 
d'Adéodat, vicaire de la Ville. En tant que témoin, Pitza, un ancien haut 
fonctionnaire et militaire ostrogoth, l'ami de Gundila, a demandé au scribe 
de noter düment son témoignage. 


4 Par exemple, au moins, à l'époque grégorienne, presque tous les monastères sont 
fondés par des sénateurs, R. Rizzo, Papa Gregorio Magno e la nobiltà in Sicilia (Palerme 
2008) 228, cf. aussi le commentaire de R. Lizzi Testa à Cassiod. Var. 10.26, in A. Giardina 
et al. (éds.), Varie, vol. IV, p. 448, *Dei monasteri di cui si abbia notizia in età gregoriana, 
oltre a quelli edificati nelle proprietà siciliane del pontefice, quasi tutti vantavano fondatrici 
d rango senatorio." 
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Dans la premiére partie du témoignage, Pitza, emploie les verbes recon- 
ciliauit (ligne 14) et occupauerunt (ligne 15). Il n'est pas exclu que le témoin 
n'ait pas rapporté les événements de manière chronologique, ce qui laisse 
supposer que Gundila s'est converti au christianisme nicéen afin de proté- 
ger ses biens, car certains, nicéens, les avait occupés. 

Ainsi proposons-nous une deuxiéme chronologie possible: l'occupa- 
tion du domaine de Gundila par les fils de Tzalico serait contemporaine du 
siège de Rome par Vitigès de mars 537 à mars 538. Les étapes antérieures 
se situent alors entre 535 et mars 537. Aprés le déclenchement de la guerre 
des Goths, certains nicéens ont occupé le domaine de Gundila. Dans cette 
chronologie, l'arien Gundila a décidé de se convertir parce que son domaine 
a été pris par certains, nicéens. Il croit que sa foi est la raison pour laquelle 
il a perdu une partie de son domaine. 

L'état trés lacunaire du papyrus empéche de bien suivre l'évolution 
du litige et il est impossible de reconstituer les faits de maniére exacte. 
Ces conflits autour du domaine d'un haut fonctionnaire, avec des autorités 
ostrogothes et impériales, des évéques nicéens et goths, durant et aprés la 
guerre entre le Royaume et l'Empire, sont trés compliqués. Pour un Goth 
arien en Italie, se convertir au christianisme nicéen est un moyen de main- 
tenir son statut social et sa propriété.“ 

L'empereur Justinien n'est pas comme le roi Théodoric qui intervient 
souvent personnellement dans les conflits concrets entre le personnel ecclé- 
siastique et un civil. Justinien, éloigné de la péninsule, n'est pas présent. 
Le général Bélisaire, le plus haut représentant impérial en Italie, est inter- 
venu à un moment donné, mais sa décision n'a pas abouti à une résolution 
définitive des litiges. Gundila, une autorité politique ostrogothe, peut-étre 
à la retraite, a sollicité un évéque, d'une cité inconnue ou de Rome, et 
l’évêque des Goths, afin de réclamer ses droits pour son domaine. L’epis- 
copalis audientia sous Théodoric est saisie dans les cas où un ecclésias- 
tique est impliqué. Le roi arien laisse l'évéque résoudre le probléme parce 


47 S. Cosentino, “Social Instability” 146, “Becoming orthodox and asking a Catholic 
church for protection seems to be a clear strategy of survival for the Goths after the middle 
of the sixth century.” Les Goths cherchent également la tuitio de l'Église “catholique” pour 
leurs biens, G. Vismara, Edictum Theoderici 170, n. 468, “gli atti, poi, compiuti durante la 
Guerra gotica o al suo termine sono sospetti per l'intento di salvare beni o posizioni perso- 
nali di goti romanizzanti preoccupati di assicurarsi la protezione (tuitio) della Chiesa catto- 
lica o, quanto meno, di sottrarre i propri beni alla prevedibile confisca”; voir PJtal. 1.13 = 
CALA 29.880 (= P.Marini 86). 

# Voir la documentation précieuse des Variae de Cassiodore, avec l’édition et le com- 
mentaire d’A. Giardina et al. (éds.), Cassiodoro, Varie, vol. II-IV (Rome 2014-2015); le 
vol. I devra être sorti en 2022. 
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qu'il pense qu'il s'agit de la facon la plus efficace de le régler et de main- 
tenir sa justice^ — souvent c'est l'Église qui a pris la propriété d'un civil. 
Gundila est venu auprés des évéques la premiére fois, car, converti, il a fait 
confiance au pouvoir religieux pour juger de son droit de possession. Mais 
une fois que les fils de Tzalico ont occupé son domaine et qu'est né un 
partage d'intérét entre ces Goths et le monastère local de Nepi, Gundila 
perd confiance en l'évéque, de Rome ou d'une autre cité inconnue. C'est 
pourquoi il sollicite le pouvoir politique, à savoir Bélisaire, afin de récla- 
mer son droit. Sans la présence d'un souverain, comme Théodoric le Grand, 
capable d'assurer une paix d'environ trente ans, l'efficacité des divers 
juges diminue, comme par exemple les évéques et Bélisaire dans le cas 
de Gundila. 


7. Quelques hypothèses et remarques 


Enfin, plusieurs points sur le procés relatif au domaine de Gundila 
restent encore obscurs: la nature du bien litigieux et sa relation avec l'église 
Sainte Marie à Nepi et avec la résidence, inconnue, de Gundila; la 
vraie appartenance de Tzalico et de ses partisans à la lignée ostrogothe 
(de Totila?) ou byzantine (Bélisaire?); le lieu exact oü s'est tenue la session 
judiciaire de 557 et la raison de la conservation des procés-verbaux dans 
l'archive archiépiscopal de Ravenne. 

Les premiéres questions sont difficiles à répondre, tandis que l'on 
dispose de quelques indices pour la dernière. Le lieu de conservation du 
P.Ital. 2.49 suggère un lien entre Gundila et l’évêque, ou archevêque, de 
Ravenne, ce qui permet de proposer une nouvelle hypothése concernant 
l'identification de l’évêque nicéen et de celui des Goths mentionné dans 
les procés-verbaux. Un évéque de Ravenne n'intervient normalement pas 
à Rome ou à Nepi; mais cela n'est pas impossible, à titre exceptionnel. 

Gundila était un haut fonctionnaire à Ravenne sous Théodoric et 
connaissait bien le personnel administratif, qui avait une bonne relation 
avec l'Église nicéenne de Ravenne. En tant qu'arien et goth, il devait pos- 
séder également une relation proche avec l'évéque arien de Ravenne. On 
connaît l'existence des communautés ariennes à Rome.?? Mais il n'est pas 


? R. Lizzi Testa, “Bishops, Ecclesiastical Institutions, and the Ostrogothic Regime,” 
in J. Arnold, Sh. Bjornlie et K. Sessa (éds.), A Companion to Ostrogothic Italy (Leiden- 
Boston 2016) 451—479. 

50 Voir les études classiques de J. Zeiller, “Les Églises ariennes de Rome à l'époque 
de la domination gothique," Mélanges d'archéologie et d'histoire 24 (1904) 17—33; Id., 
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exclu que l’évêque arien que Gundila a rencontré à Rome soit en réalité 
celui de Ravenne. Les études précédentes suggèrent que le papa est Vigile 
parce qu'elles supposent qu'un évéque à Rome doit naturellement étre 
l’évêque de Rome (ligne 19-20, anbulauit ipse [reconcili]atus Romae 
et rogauit papa et e[pisc(opum) G]uthor(um)). Mais le témoin Pitza n'a 
pas dit “évêque de Rome et évêque des Goths de Rome." En revanche, il 
a dit que “Gundila est allé à Rome et a demandé à l’évêque et à l’évêque 
des Goths." La maniére dont Pitza a raconté l'histoire laisse supposer une 
autre possibilité: que l'évéque de Ravenne et l'évéque arien de Ravenne 
soient intervenus et se soient rendu à Rome pour aider Gundila. Du point 
de vue philologique, le terme papa a été attesté pour désigner l’évêque de 
Ravenne, surtout par un autre papyrus de Ravenne.?! Il est donc logique 
que le P.Jtal. 2.49 a ensuite été conservé dans l'archive archiépiscopal 
ravennate. 

Quant à l'évéque arien de Ravenne, chronologiquement, il aurait eu la 
possibilité de se rendre à Rome avant 540, afin d'aider Gundila à sauver 
ses biens. Procope de Césarée mentionne qu'aprés la chute de Ravenne 
en 540, le roi Vitigès, sa femme et les notables goths (ainsi que le trésor 
royal) sont ramenés par le général Bélisaire jusqu'à Constantinople.?? 
L'évéque arien de la capitale, Ravenne, faisait sans doute partie de ce 
groupe de personnes éminentes du Royaume. C'est pourquoi Pitza ne parle 
plus de cet évéque arien dans la suite de l'histoire aprés cette date dans son 
témoignage. 

Il faut aussi tenir compte de l'implication de l'administration de la 
cité de Ravenne dans cette affaire et de la relation entre l'ancienne capi- 
tale ostrogothe et la cité de Rome. Gundila lui-méme devrait posséder un 
lien étroit avec la préfecture du prétoire d'Italie qui résidait à Ravenne. 
En 557, un vicaire de la Ville du préfet éminentissime entend encore la 
cause relative au domaine de Gundila, qui est déjà mort, plusieurs années 
aprés l'origine des conflits. En tant qu'ancien haut fonctionnaire jadis 
résidant dans la capitale du Royaume ostrogoth, Gundila connaissait bien 


“Étude sur l'arianisme en Italie à l'époque ostrogothique et à l'époque lombarde,” Mélanges 
d'archéologie et d'histoire 25 (1905) 127—146; cf. aussi Ch. Delaplace, “Existe-t-il une 
iconographie arienne aux V° et VE siècles? L'apport des recherches historiques récentes," 
in J.-P. Albert, A. Brenon et P. Jiménez (dir.), Dissidences en occident des débuts du christia- 
nisme au XX* siècle (Toulouse 2015) 49-58, https://books.openedition.org/pumi/15763#ftn1 
(mais l'auteur a mis le nom de Zeiller comme Zeller). 

?! Agnellus, LPR 35 et P.Marini 84.1.4 et 2.4, cf. P.Ital. 1.12 et ChLA 25.791; voir sur 
ce point supra l'annotation n. 

5 Procopius, Bell. Goth. 3 (Bella 7), 1, 1. 
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le personnel de la préfecture installée aussi à Ravenne. Le chapitre 12 de 
la Pragmatique Sanction promulguée par Justinien accorde aux évéques 
le droit de nommer un gouverneur provincial, ce qui souligne la colla- 
boration étroite entre l'autorité politique et ecclésiastique en Italie recon- 
quise. Il n'est pas exclu que cette idée de l'empereur de Constantinople ait 
été déjà imposée en Italie lors de l'arrivée de l'armée impériale dirigée par 
Bélisaire. C'est pourquoi Bélisaire a tenu le papa au courant des conflits 
relatifs au domaine de Gundila. Étant donné que la compétence de l'évéque 
de Ravenne est difficilement explicable à Rome ou à Nepi oü se trouvait 
le domaine de Gundila, les conflits ne sont pas résolus. 

Il faut aussi noter qu'aprés la mort de l'empereur Justinien, Ravenne 
est intégrée dans l'Italie suburbicaire, comme l'a montré un papyrus de 
Ravenne.?^ Ce document précieux, daté de 565 à 570, atteste que les quatre 
numerarii, à savoir les fonctionnaires en charge de la comptabilité et rat- 
tachés à la préfecture, ainsi que les fiscales, les autorités fiscales, sont 
présents pour effectuer la transition des biens fonciers et immobiliers de 
l'ancienne église arienne sanctus Martinus (S. Apollinare Nuovo) à l'Église 
de Ravenne, représentée par l'archevéque Agnellus et les défenseurs de 
cette Église. D'aprés leur titre complet, numerari in scr(i)n(io) suburbi- 
car(io) et canon(um), les fonctionnaires doivent appartenir au bureau de 
la préfecture de l'Vrbs. Ce papyrus est postérieur au procés de Gundila 
jugé le 3 juin 557. La préfecture de la Ville, dont la fonction n'a pas été 
assurée dans le P./tal. 2.49, a été sans doute rétablie à une date entre 565 
et 570. Cela illustre la réorganisation et le rétablissement progressifs des 
Byzantins au fur et à mesure aprés la guerre des Goths, et montre en méme 
temps le lien de plus en plus étroit entre Rome et Ravenne. 

Quoi qu'il en soit, la question reste ouverte. On ignore la raison exacte 
de la conservation des procés-verbaux relatifs au procés de Gundila dans 
l'archive archiépiscopal de Ravenne, ainsi que l'identité du papa, si ce 
n'est pas Vigile, et de l'évéque des Goths évoqués. 


5 Pragmatica sanctio pro petitione Vigilii 12, in R. Schoell et G. Kroll (éds.), Corpus 
Iuris Ciuilis. uolumen tertium. Novellae, App. VII 12 (éd. anast. Berlin 1959) 800: Prouin- 
ciarum etiam iudices ab episcopis et primatibus uniuscuiusque regionis idoneos eligendos 
et sufficientes ad locorum administrationem ex ipsis uidelicet iubemus fieri prouinciis, quas 
administraturi sunt... 

* P Ital. 1.2 = ChLA 20.711 (= P.Marini 87); Al. Testi Rasponi (éd.), Codex Pontifica- 
lis Ecclesiae Ravennatis 215-216; L. Cracco Ruggini, Economia e società nell'Italia anno- 
naria. Rapporti fra agricoltura e commercio dal IV al VI secolo d. C. (Bari 1995?) 446—447, 
n. 598. 
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Epilogue et conclusion 


Le cas de Gundila montre l'inquiétude d'une autorité politique d'origine 
ostrogothe et arienne durant et aprés la longue guerre entre le Royaume 
et l'Empire et face à la renouatio imperii de l'empereur Justinien. Durant 
cette période de changements allant du déclenchement de la guerre en 535 
jusqu à la fin des conflits militaires en 554, c'est l'identité religieuse des 
personnes qui compte pour la protection des biens individuels et ecclésias- 
tiques. Les communautés ostrogothes, en particulier, se trouvent en grande 
difficulté. 

Un autre exemple illustre ce point. Les aristocrates ostrogoths Ranilo, 
sublimis femina et son mari Felithanc, uir sublimis, ont effectué une dona- 
tion importante? à l'Église nicéenne de Ravenne le 4 avril 553. Un an plus 
tard, le 13 août 554, l'empereur Justinien promulgue la Pragmatique sanc- 
tion relative à l'Italie reconquise. Une réconciliation et surtout une trans- 
mission de toutes les propriétés de l'Église arienne et des Goths, incluant 
les terres urbaines et suburbaines ainsi que le personnel servile attaché 
à ces domaines et fidéle au paganisme, sont effectuées sous l'épiscopat 
d'Agnellus?? (557—570). Comme Gundila, sensible à la situation politique 
et religieuse difficile, Ranilo, en déclarant dans l'acte de donation que ni 
elle ni aucun des descendants de sa famille ne peut contester cette donation, 
a bien présenté son souhait: en face du jour du jugement dernier (dies iudi- 
cii) et pour le salut du prince invincible gouvernant l'Empire romain (salus 
inuictissimi principis Romanum gubernantis imperium’), elle sollicite la 


55 PLRE 3B, p. 1077, Ranilo; PCBE 2.2 1877, Ranilo; P. Amory, “Prosopographical 
Appendix," in People and Identity in Ostrogothic Italy 409, Ranilo. 

Ranilo ne peut pas rédiger en latin. L'acte de donation a été donc rédigé par le scribe 
officiel de Ravenne, Sevére, P./tal. 1.13.49—55 (le nom apparaît à la ligne 51), également 
64 et 82 = ChLA 29.880.49—55, 64 et 82; PLRE 3B, p. 1139, Seuerus 1; PCBE 2.2 2061, 
Severus 21. On ne sait pas si elle est capable de lire cette langue. Pour l'usage de la langue 
gothique et la connaissance du latin chez les Ostrogoths, voir par exemple P. Amory, People 
and Identity in Ostrogothic Italy 251. 

?* La donation est effectuée selon une formule romaine ou pré-justinienne alors que la 
manière de dater (P.Ital. 1.13.58-61 = ChLA. 29.880.58—61) indiquée par le document 
correspond à l'époque post-justinienne, voir CALA 29, p. 86. 

57 La transmission est mentionnée par Agnellus de Ravenne, LPR 85 (cf. le commen- 
taire détaillé d'Al. Testi Rasponi [éd.], Codex Pontificalis Ecclesiae Ravennatis 215—216), 
et confirmée par un protocole de transition sur un papyrus qui date d'une période entre 565 
et 570, P.Ital. 1.2 = ChLA 20.711 (= P.Marini 87). Il s'agit également d'une “donation” 
de l’Église arienne à l'Église nicéenne. Sur l’évêque Agnellus, voir entre autres AA.VV., 
Agnello arcivescovo di Ravenna. Studi per il XIV centenario della morte (570—1970) 
(Faenza 1971). 

58 Pour le terme, cf. PItal. 1.8.12-13 = CALA 17.652.12-13 (17 juillet 563) et Ptal. 
1.20.44-46 = ChLA 21.717.44—46; voir J.-O. Tjader, Papyri Italiens, vol. 1, p. 431, n. 22; 
445, n. 9; 463, n. 20. 
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protection, fuitio, de l'archevéque de Ravenne pour éviter toute éven- 
tuelle attaque à l'avenir.? Afin de protéger les biens, qui assurent leur 
statut social, les Ostrogoths rejettent méme leur identité gothique et arienne. 
En méme temps, le personnel ecclésiastique de l’Église arienne de Ravenne 
vend aussi la propriété. Il comprend la difficulté de garder les biens fon- 
ciers sous la domination byzantine.” 

Le cas exceptionnel de Gundila, ainsi que celui de Ranilo et des membres 
du clergé de l'Église arienne ravennate, attestés par la précieuse documen- 
tation des papyrus de Ravenne, illustrent une distinction entre les popu- 
lations ostrogothes, minoritaires, et romaines, majoritaires. Il s'agit d'un 
résultat de la politique de Théodoric et des Amali de ne pas mélanger 
Goths et Romains.*! 

Le roi est ostrogoth et arien, sa religion est différente du christianisme 
nicéen pratiqué par la plus grande partie de la population romaine de 
son royaume. Minoritaire, il ne veut imposer aux chrétiens nicéens de 
se convertir à l'arianisme, mais ne veut pas changer sa pratique religieuse 
non plus. Il dit que “nous ne pouvons pas gouverner la religion, car 
personne ne peut être forcé à croire malgré lui.” I] n'a pas l'intention 


5 P Ital. 1.13.26-37 = ChLA 29.880.26—37: nihilominus conferatis | titulo largitatis (:). 
Contra quam donationem nulllo tempore nullaque ratione (:) me, posteros | successoresque 
meos uenturos esse polliceor, | inuocato tremendi (:) diem iudicii, et salutem inluictissimi 
principis obtestans Romanum | gubernantis imperium, praecipue cum haec | ex mandato 
patris perficerim et defensione | adque solaciis uestris me contineri non sit amlbiguum, 
ut et tuitio{nem} uestra{m} aduersus | uiolentus inpetos nobis etiam tempore futuro | 
praestitur. 

60 Voir par exemple P.Ital. 2.33 = ChLA 25.793 (= P.Marini 117); P.Ital. 2.34 = 
ChLA 20.704 (= P.Marini 119). 

9! Le grand processus d'acculturation des Goths en Italie a échoué sur le plan du 
mélange ethnique, contrairement à l'idée de P. Amory. Sur l'identité des Ostrogoths, voir 
par exemple quelques études récentes: G.M. Berndt et R. Steinacher (éds.), Arianism: 
Roman Heresy and Barbarian Creed (Farnham 2014); J.J. Arnold, Theoderic and the 
Roman Imperial Restoration (New York-Cambridge 2014); G. Heydemann, “The Ostro- 
gothic Kingdom: Ideologies and Transitions," in A Companion to Ostrogothic Italy 17— 
47; B. Swain, “Goths and Gothic Identity in the Ostrogothic Kingdom,” ibid. 203—233; 
V. Gheller, “Identità” e "arianesimo gotico” : genesi di un topos storiografico (Bologne 
2017); H.-U. Wiemer, Theoderich der Grosse, Kónig der Goten; AA.VV., Le migrazioni 
nell'Alto Medioevo (Atti Settimane LXVI, Spoleto, 5-11 aprile 2018), vol. 1-2 (Spolète 
2019), entre autres W. Pohl, “Dinamiche etniche nel corso delle migrazioni,” ibid. 1-21; 
P. Heather, “Migration and Identity in Late Antiquity,” ibid. 83-105; I. Wood, “Res- 
ponses to Migration and Migrants in the Fifth- and Sixth-Century West,” ibid. 177—203; 
W. Pohl, “Gotische Identitäten,” dans H.-U. Wiemer (éd.), Theoderich der Grofe und das 
gotische Königreich in Italien (Berlin 2020) 315-339. 

9? Cassiod. Var. 2.27.2 (CCSL 96 = MGH aa 12): ... religionem imperare non possu- 
mus, quia nemo cogitur ut credat inuitus. Pour le terme religionem imperare non possu- 
mus, cf. par exemple le commentaire de R. Lizzi Testa, in A. Giardina et al. (éds.), Varie, 
vol. IV, p. 451. Il s'agit d'une lettre (Var. 2.27) de Théodoric adressée aux juifs de Gênes. 
Le terme religio chez Cassiodore s'applique plutót aux rites religieux: V. Fauvinet-Ranson, 
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de réunifier les Églises, nicéenne et arienne.9 Les sources contemporaines 
confirment que Théodoric est roi des Romains et des Goths,™ une claire 
distinction entre ces deux peuples. 

Théodoric gouverne le royaume d'Italie et de ses marges à la romaine? 
mais est conscient de garder l’identités des Ostrogoths. Il maintient la jux- 
taposition de la minorité gothique pro-romaine avec la majorité romaine.$f 
Il montre le respect absolu de l'aristocratie sénatoriale romaine, avec des 
insertions mesurées de Goths dans le sénat.f? Le roi utilise la législation 
impériale traditionnelle sans traumatisme. Le projet est bien reflété dans 
l'activité politique de Cassiodore,® médiateur entre Romains et Goths. 
Aprés le déclenchement de la guerre entre le Royaume ostrogoth et l'Em- 
pire romain d'Orient sous Justinien, les différences et les conflits entre 
les deux peuples et les deux branches du christianisme, à savoir nicéen 
et arien, sont devenus inconciliables. Les propriétaires ostrogoths, comme 
Gundila, dans les zones occupées par l'armée impériale, sont exposés à 
la confiscation. Ainsi ont-ils décidé d'abandonner l'identité gothique et 
de chercher la protection de l'Église nicéenne afin de sauver leurs biens 
et de garder leur statut social. 

La politique de Théodoric de ne pas mélanger Goths et Romains per- 
met à ces premiers de maintenir leur identité. Le roi comprend que sans 
insistance, la minorité risque d'étre acculturée et assimilée par la majorité. 


“Cassiodore et le souvenir des dieux," in M. Sartre et Cl. Sotinel (dir.), L'usage du passé 
entre Antiquité tardive et haut Moyen Áge (Rennes 2008) 47—58. Pour la tolérance reli- 
gieuse dans l'Antiquité tardive, voir, par exemple, G.A. Cecconi et Ch. Gabrielli (éds.), 
Politiche Religiose nel Mondo Antico e Tardoantico: poteri e indirizzi, forme del controllo, 
idee e prassi di tolleranza. Atti del convegno internazionale di studi, Firenze, 24—26 set- 
tembre 2009 (Bari 2011). 

& M. Ożóg (traduit par M. Fijak), Inter duas potestates: The Religious Policy of Theo- 
deric the Great (Francfort-sur-le-Main 2016) 218—219, “It seems that Theoderic had no 
intention to act in favour of a reunification of the Churches at the two capital cities of the 
Empire in order to prevent any possible action by the united and consolidated orthodox 
Church against Arians (as if following the Roman tradition of divide et impera)," 219, “It 
seems, however, that his actions had been motivated by his political pragmatism mode- 
rated by the ideal of romanitas rather than respect for religion itself." 

4 Jord. Get. 57.295; Anonymus Valesianus 2. Theodericiana 12.60. 

85 Anonymus Valesianus 2. Theodericiana 12.60 (CUF): Militiam Romanis sicut sub 
principes esse praecepit. 

$6 Voir en particulier P. Heather, “Merely an Ideology ? — Gothic Identity in Ostrogothic 
Italy," in S.J.B. Barnish et F. Marazzi (éds.), The Ostrogoths. From the Migration Period 
to the Sixth Century (Woodbridge 2007) 31-79; S.J.B. Barnish, “Cuncta Italiae membra 
componere: Political Relations in Ostrogothic Italy," ibid. 317—352. 

97 Cf. A. La Rocca et F. Oppedisano (éds.), I senato romano nell'Italia ostrogota 
(Rome 2016). 

6 A. Giardina, Cassiodoro politico (Rome 2006); voir aussi l'édition et le commentaire 
d'A. Giardina et al. (éds.), Varie, vol. I-IV (Rome 2014-2015) et I (Rome 2022, non vidi). 
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Mais l'alternance du pouvoir aprés 554 et la politique justinienne de la 
réorganisation de l'Italie ont finalement abouti à la disparition progressive 
de l'identité des Ostrogoths dans l'Antiquité tardive. Un réexamen du pro- 
cés de Gundila illustre une telle disparition et aide à mieux comprendre 
la transformation de l'Italie de la domination des Ostrogoths à l'époque 
byzantine. Il offre également un cas particulier de la complexité des litiges 
sur les biens fonciers et du mélange, ou d'une collaboration, entre le tribu- 
nal séculier et le tribunal épiscopal dans la pratique juridique à une époque 


de trouble au milieu du VI siècle. 


Tableau-bilan des conflits autour du domaine de Gundila 


Faits Chronologies^ 

(selon l'ordre du . | Nos propositions 

témoignage) P. Amory |S. Cosentino 2 

1. Gundila se convertit nov. 537— aprés mars 535/ 

au christianisme snas 538 déc. 536-avant 

nicéen. mars 537 

2. "Certains" occupent sias 62% après 535/ 

une partie de son aprés mars mars 538 déc. 

domaine. 538—541 aprés mars 536-avant 

3. Converti, Gundila, | ou 540/541 | 538-début mars 537 

avec sa femme et son |si certains | de l'été 538 (les nicéens 

fils, fait une donation à | dans le fait Due à ont pris le 

S. Marie de Nepi. n°2 domaine; 
désignent l'ordre des 

4. Post Qu postea (2), Tzalico et faitsC: 2, 

cae boxe les Goths Let 3, 

auprès du “pape” e | - 

d'un évéque des Goths epu s/ après mars 538 ane) 

à Rome. [Gundila 

récupère son 

domaine.]P 

5. Post aliquod 

tempus, les fils de automne/ mars 537 

Tzalico occupent le 541 ou 542 | hiver 541 ou 542P mars 538 

domaine de Gundila à 538-539 

Nepi. 

[Nos datations: après 

cela, à un moment 

donné, l'abbé du 

monastère de Saint 
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Faits 
(selon l'ordre du 
témoignage) 


Chronologies 


P. Amory 


S. Cosentino 


Nos propositions 


Aelia de Nepi soutient 
les fils de Tzalico pour 
partager le domaine de 
Gundila (cette entente 
a été aussi supposée 
par P. Amory). La 
guerre n'est pas encore 
terminée; l'abbé a 
besoin du soutien des 
fils d'un comes goth.] 


[à tout moment 
entretemps] 


[à tout 
moment 
entretemps] 


6. Post aliquot annos, 
Bélisaire est venu; 
Gundila s'adresse à 
lui; Bélisaire 
communique avec le 
“pape.” [Nos 
datations: 

les fils de Tzalico 
perdent le domaine, 
mais l'abbé 
susmentionné refuse 
de le rendre.] 


7. Postea, le “pape,” 
furieux, adresse une 
lettre à l'abbé 
susmentionné pour lui 
ordonner de rendre le 
domaine à Gundila. 


[Gundila récupère son 
domaine. Mais 
peut-étre aprés le 
départ de Vigile 
d'Italie (il est arrivé à 
Constantinople sans 
doute au début de 547; 
s'il est le “pape” en 
question), ou aprés la 
guerre en 554, l'abbé 
du monastère de Saint 
Aelia de Nepi reprend 
entièrement (après la 
guerre en 554) le 
domaine de Gundila.] 


mai 


544-546 


hiver 539 


printemps/ 
été 539 


mai 544— 
avant 547F 


[aprés 547€ ou 
aprés 554] 


mai 544— 
avant 547F 


avant 547F 


[aprés 547€ 
ou 
aprés 554] 
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Faits Chronologies 
(selon l'ordre du . |Nos propositions 
témoignage) P. Amory |S. Cosentino 2 
atout à tout 
8. Procès de cette Dem àtout moment | moment 
affaire en présence NEN mais avant le mais avant 
d'Anastase. 3 juin 557* le 3 juin 
avant le 557 
3 juin 557 
9. Procès devant 
Andreas sur l’ordre 3 juin 557 |3 juin 557 |3 juin 557 3 juin 557 
d'Adéodat. 


^ Pour la chronologie de J.-O. Tjáder, voir Id., Papyri Italiens, vol. 2, p. 196; cf. aussi 
le résumé par P. Amory, People and Identity in Ostrogothic Italy 382—383. 

B Entre crochets nos hypothèses. 

€ Les faits 1, 2 et 3 n'ont pas d’indications temporelles. 

D Pour le fait n° 5, notre première proposition accepte la chronologie de P. Amory. 

E La borne chronologique de l'année 547 dépend de l’hypothèse que le “pape” en ques- 
tion soit Vigile, évéque de Rome. 

F Si Anastase est toujours abbé du monastére de Saint Aelia de Nepi durant toute la 
période. En tout cas, ce procés doit avoir lieu lorsqu'il est abbé. 


La chronologie absolue et les dates mentionnées dans notre tableau 


535: Déclenchement de la guerre entre le Royaume ostrogoth et l'Empire 
romain d'Orient 

9 décembre 536: Arrivée de l'armée de Bélisaire à Rome 

mars 537: Consécration de Vigile 

mars 537—mars 538: Siège de Rome par le roi ostrogoth Vitigès 

mars 539: Bélisaire est peut-étre à Rome 

aprés le 25 novembre 545: Vigile quitte Rome pour Sicile 

début 547: Vigile est à Constantinople 

544—548: Séjour de Bélisaire en Italie 

554: fin de la guerre et promulgation de la Pragmatique sanction 

3 juin 557: procés devant Andreas, executor, sur l'ordre d'Adéodat, vicaire 
du préfet de la Ville 


4 avril 538 (?)-15 février 545 (?): épiscopat de Victor, évéque de Ravenne 

14 octobre 546-février 556 (?): épiscopat de Maximien, évêque de 
Ravenne 

24 juin 557—1*' août 570: épiscopat d'Agnellus, évêque de Ravenne 


NOTES ON PAPYRI 


P.Bas. 2.43 


Sabine R. Huebner recently (2020) re-edited P.Bas. 1.16, a letter from 
one Arrianus to his brother Paul, which the editor at the time (Ernst Rabel, 
1917) claimed to be the oldest Christian letter. P.Bas. 2.43 was re-used for 
another letter, from the Heroninus archive, now P.Bas. 2.44.! Huebner 
tried to narrow down the date to before November 239, but this is at best 
uncertain.? 

The last lines of P.Bas. 2.43, have been read as follows (lines 19-21): 


&ppoo0aí 
c£ £Uyopot óXokAnp- 
[odv]ta v K(vpi)@ (written kw) 


The reading óXok2q pllodvita is new. Previous editors (Rabel, then 
Giuseppe Ghedini and Mario Naldini in their respective collections of early 
Christian letters?) read óXokAnl[po]c. We do not expect dA0KANpodvta. 


! The text is tentatively dated in the edition to the second year of an unknown emperor. 
Note that Wilcken in P.Bas. 1, p. 65 gives the date as (étovc) c// (not signaled by the editor 
of P.Bas. 2.44), which reduces the number of possibilities. 

? Huebner thinks that line 9 states that Herakleides was nominated to the city council. 
But the beginning of that line may have contained another name, say, that of a relative of 
Herakleides, who would already be on the council himself. Perhaps Herakleides is the gym- 
nasiarch of whose gymnasiarchy Arrianus reminds Paul in lines 6—9 (his main worry would 
have been the supply of oil to the gymnasium in the nome capital). Perhaps Herakleides 
cannot put his mind to it (uytoat in line 8, for uvňoat), because so-and-so has been nomi- 


nated to the council. The beginning of line 10 is given by Huebneras[..... ] aètl6ç], 
but I see no more than [...]...[.] on the plate (aot[óc] is a leftover from Ghedini). 
Obviously, Huebner took [ ..... ] as the object of uvñoar. In the line note she turns 


Herakleides into another Christian. It is safer to put the letter in the third quarter of the third 
century, the date of most texts mentioning Herakleides. — A few minor observations about 
the transcription of P.Bas. 2.43. In the lacuna at the beginning of line 4 we can supply [tov]. 
In lines 4-5, &vayl[Keov (1. àvaykaiov) ñyInoäunv is way too long for the lacuna. If the 
squiggle following the gamma is indeed an apostrophe, as all editors have assumed, the 
scribe may have forgotten to write kaiov at the beginning of the next line. I would in that 
case transcribe dvay’l[<Katov> fy]moópuv. In line 13, [fj 68 x]opía is also too long for 
the lacuna. Just [à x]opia will do. ` 

3 G. Ghedini, Lettere cristiane dai papyri greci del III e IV secolo (Milano 1923) no. 3, 
and M. Naldini, // cristianesimo in Egitto (Firenze 1968) no. 4. 
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to be broken off óXokAnp-obvza, but rather óXokAn-pobvta. There is 
indeed a deep trace after the efa on the right edge of the papyrus, plausibly 
read as a rho by Huebner, who did not comment on the unexpected word 
break.^ 

At first sight the first letter after £0y opo does not look like an omicron. 
Huebner did not remark on this. I initially thought that it could be read 
as a phi. The expression Éppooôai os sŭyopar can indeed be followed 
by a vocative such as pirate. But the initial phi, if that is what it is, is 
immediately followed by a lambda, not the expected iota of piAtate. 
In letters in the Heroninus archive itself the vocative piAtate is often 
abbreviated QU., with the lambda a mere swirl above the iota (see, e.g., 
P.Flor. 2.232.13)? but that is not what we have here. Upon closer inspec- 
tion of the plate? I noticed that the initial omicron was corrected from the 
first downward stroke of another letter, most likely an epsilon. The scribe 
must have anticipated the expression êv kvpi®, which usually follows 
&ppoo0aí oe ebüyouat immediately and here follows in the next line. For 
some reason the scribe decided to insert a participle matching the subject 
of the infinitive first. This often occurs elsewhere." He had used just such 


* [n a pinch one could fit a letter after the rho, perhaps even one written above the 
rho (as the omicron of the preceding £y opa: is, which is not noticed by Huebner). I have 
thought of reading ékokAnplol]i[ta]ta, the superlative of 6AoKAn![palc, the adverb read 
by previous editors, but such an adverb does not seem to occur elsewhere with é£ppa@o0ai 
o£ evyopat (see also n. 7 below), and the superlative of 6XokAñpos is extremely rare and 
unattested in the papyri. See N. Litinas and G. Triantafyllou, Adverbs in -œç in Documents 
of Graeco-Roman Egypt (Rethymno 2019). It would be a stretch to read 6A40KAnp[od(v)]Ita, 
where ov would be written narrowly after the rho, and a supralinear stroke would suffice to 
indicate the final nu. This does not really work, because we expect 2-3 letters before |ta 
in the next line, if it started where the line above it does. That makes 6A0KAnpllodv|ta the 
best reading. l 

5 Similarly, the vocative tumórtate is often abbreviated vut with the mu no more than a 
stylized swirl above the tau-iota combination, where the ed. princ. of the second volume of 
P.Flor. read "(firma)" and Preisigke (BL 1.148—149) wanted to read q((Xxax)e in all instances, 
which he does not all spell out (I will also refrain from spelling them all out here). The 
tau-iota combination is admittedly written in a stylized manner: the vertical hasta of the 
tau was written first, then an arc was added above it, for the horizontal stroke of the tau 
and the downward stroke of the iota. The abbreviation @(iAtat)e is at any rate impossible. 

A better image of the final greeting is available online at https://www.newsweek. 
com/researcher-handwriting-christian-ancient-papyrus-letter-roman-egypt-1449281. 

7 See P.Flor. 2.167.r.19-20: éppooQai ce, kopia pov, sŭyopa n.. ôko[kAnpJodoav, 
and P.Giss.Univ. 3.32.28-30: éppoobai os £6 opo £AokXnpoboav (for óAokAnpobcav, 
which can perhaps be read on the upside down scan) kai edtuyodoav. There are many 
such cases in the papyri with edtuyodvta vel sim. In P.Tebt. 2.481.r.19 sòtvy(oðvta) or 
ebtvy<ovvta> evdoEobvta was no doubt intended, not evtvysvdogovveta. It is in any 
case likely that in O.Claud. 4.892.9 edtvy( ) should be expanded as edtuy(odvta) rather 
than edtuy(@c), as the edition has it. O.Claud. 2.242.8 reads £ótvy Gg in full, but the final 
letters after chi are not that clear on the photo. Reading a participle here, e.g. edtuyodvt(a), 
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a participle in lines 13-14, matching the subject of the finite verb there: 
óXokAnpoOoa | [tpoloayopevet. 

Now, if the scribe first started to write an epsilon following épp@o0at 
o£ £Oy opo: and if he was indeed anticipating the expression &v Kopio, 
which often follows immediately, this makes it highly likely that the abbre- 
viation ko stands for «(vpt)@ and not for, e.g., xóp(n), with a stylized swirl 
for the mu written above the omega, a possibility not even considered by 
Huebner.? The swirl above the omega here is no doubt an overstroke to 
mark the nomen sacrum. 

P.Bas. 2.43 is a Christian letter, but given the problems with the date 
(n. 2 above), it may not be the earliest such letter on papyrus. 


University of Cincinnati Peter van Minnen 


is a distinct possibility. No other such adverbs occur with the expression épp@o0ai o£ edyo- 
par unless it is tavoux(e)i vel sim. In this connection, note that the scan of PSI 13.1335.30 
reads ravouknoig, not navoikeoíg, and that ravow[noig can be supplied in PSI 14.1440.9. 
In P.Flor. 2.273.25, the plate shows that ravouknoig may have been written, not just tavot- 
Knia (l. ravotksgíq [sic]). Alternatively, one could perhaps transcribe ravowkn<o>ig. It is 
otherwise always mavotknoig in the papyri, and I therefore suspect that in P.Hamb. 4.254.4, 
tavotke(oig) should be read as rnavoixei. The descender of the rho above it (exceptionally 
in this text; it is not uncommon elsewhere) ends with a horizontal stroke, which touches the 
final iota of ravoiei. Note that no other word except the indefinite pronoun is abbreviated 
in this model text. 

5 èv kóp(m) could have been followed in line 22 (now lost) by the (abbreviated) name 
of the village, say [Ocad(eAgeig)], but that could also have been left out: Theadelpheia 
was the village where the members of the elite whose affairs in the Arsinoite nome were 
managed by the likes of Heroninus owned a lot of property, and it did not always have to 
be mentioned by name. Paul may have been in charge of the holdings in Theadelpheia, and 
Arrianus may have written this letter to him from the nome capital. 
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P.Turner 43 


A letter from Ammonianos to Moros, assigned to the third century AD, 
discloses its author's frustrations in dealing with linen-weavers.! In the 
central part of the letter, Ammonianos complains about a certain unnamed 
linen-weaver, and uses the phrase órov oi kópaxec à[nép]lyovvoi (‘where 
the ravens fly’): 


kai Kav vov 6pa py a[u]e- 
Acne TELWaL pot TA ó0ó0viag. 

10 inv yap 6tt oùk Ectiv ce OyA[]car 
öv breParatat pot Awóvgl[ov.] 
Ovta óc nov oi xópaksec G[TEP-] 
XOVTOL. èpic crévic éctiv T[OV] 
ALVOUPHOV, KTA. 


8 Lxaié&óv 10 Loew  óyA^[n]cot suppl. Litinas 11 /. dneBéate 12-13 à[mép]l- 
yovtar suppl. Litinas 13 l. &peic 


“Do you even now see not to neglect to send me the linens. For I knew 
that it is impossible for you to bother the weaver, whom you suggested to 
me, who is like “wherever the ravens fly.’ You will say ‘there is a lack of 
weavers,' etc." 


Scholars have recognized that 6nov oi kópaxec ô[nép]lxovrat appears 
to be proverbial,? but nobody has so far succeeded in identifying it. Con- 
sequently, the precise meaning of the phrase remains obscure. 

The difficulty of identifying nov oi Kképaxec à[n&p]lyovtoi is proba- 
bly owed to the fact that it stems from an ancient idea and is not a fixed 
proverbial phrase. There was a belief that ravens went away and spent 
time in desolate places. As a consequence, a way to say that someone was 
missing was to say that they were in the same place as the ravens. 

The idea is expressed in the scholia recentiora to Aristophanes about 
the related ancient curse, Éppe &c xópaxac (“get lost"), at X Aristoph. 
Plut. 394c Chantry &c xópaxac sic Épnuiav, Sov oi Kképaxec óupitpouciv. 


! P.Turner 43, edited by H.C. Youtie, repr. in his Scriptiunculae Posteriores, vol. 2 
(Bonn 1982) 691—693 (= TM 30182). The papyrus was re-edited in N. Litinas, “The Lack 
of Linen-Weavers," BASP 41 (2004) 115-118, at 117. 

? The original editor, H.C. Youtie, observed that “[t]he words have the ring of a proverb, 
but we have turned up nothing comparable. The xópa&, an omnivorous scavenger, is almost 
certainly used here metaphorically for a greedy and avaricious person." Litinas similarly 
concluded that ónov ot xópakec à[n£p]lxovtat could be “a phrase unattested so far.” 
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ÈK TOUTOU ptio. *ünockopakítGo' TO sic ÉPNHOV TOTOV ÜTOTÉUTE. A£ys- 
tat è ni TOV dqgaviGopévov (to ravens’ (means) ‘to wilderness,’ where 
the ravens spend time; from this comes the verb ànockopaxíGo, ‘I send 
away to a desolate place.' And it is said about those who are missing"). 
Tzetzes ad Aristoph. Nub. 121a Holwerda mentions this idea again in pass- 
ing: ÉGeA® ce Obpale Kai &kxóc tic Epc oiktac &c kópakac, HOKPÜV 
sic épypiav Kai ünpoóntouc tivüc tórovc où téyovct KOpaKec (“I will 
drive you to the door and outside of my house to the ravens, to a far-away 
wilderness and some unforeseen places, where ravens spend time"). 

In the letter of Ammonianos, the place implied by órov oi Kdpakec 
à[nép]ly ovcat will be fj épnuio, for which the corresponding text in the 
cited parallels are sic Épnuiav, ónov oi xópaxec óupipouctv and uaxpàv 
sic épnuiav kai üánpoóntovc tivüc tónovc où Siayouct KOpaKec. Since 
this part of the letter deals with the difficulties faced by the author in get- 
ting hold of any linen-weavers (e.g. cnávic éctiv tv] | Aivodpov), it 
seems that ónov oi Kképaxec à[n£p]lxovcoi can be regarded as a figurative 
way of saying that the unnamed linen-weaver mentioned by Ammonianos 
was missing and hence unavailable for work. 

There is a question about how to interpret óc before ónov oi kópaksc 
a[nép]lyovtat. In my opinion, the text as it stands on the papyrus is awk- 
ward. There are no attested instances in Greek where épnpía is used as a 
simile in the form 6 detvé éctiv óc Épnuio, and it seems odd for an author 
to say that someone is “like” a place. So the phrase “who is like where 
the ravens fly" gives strange sense when “where the ravens fly" refers 
to fj épnpia. I therefore suggest that what was intended was perhaps 
something parenthetical such as dc (Aéyouctv) or óc {paciv) or óc (tò 
keyéuevov); it would refer to some information Ammonianos happens 
to have heard about the linen-weaver in question. The sense would then 
be smooth: “For I knew that it is impossible for you to bother the weaver, 
whom you suggested to me, who is, as (they say), where the ravens fly." 
The conjecture is solely intended to be diagnostic and there may well be 
a better solution to the perceived difficulty. As Youtie noted in his edi- 
tion, the scribe also seems to have omitted some words required by sense 
at line 21. 

Ammonianos is not attacking the character of the linen-weaver. Instead, 
he is drawing on popular metaphor in order to state his frustrations in a 
more expressive way. The papyrus is in fact the oldest material witness 
to the idea mentioned in the scholia. 


University of Oxford Konstantine Panegyres 
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Alain Delattre Université Libre de Bruxelles, 
Jitse Dijkstra University of Ottawa, and 
Jacques van der Vliet Leiden University/Radboud University Nijmegen 


Abstract. — Ninth installment of an annual overview of published inscrip- 
tions in Greek and Coptic from Christian Egypt and Nubia. 


The ninth issue of our epigraphical bulletin covers the inscriptions pub- 
lished in 2021, with as usual some items added that we missed or came 
too late to our attention to be included in earlier bulletins: one from 2015 
(21), one from 2017 (16), two from 2018 (15, 23-32), three from 2019 
(37, 42, 59), and thirteen from 2020 (17, 18, 36, 38—40, 58, 60, 64, 65, 
66, 67, 69, 71, 72). 


1. Egypt and Nubia. Funerary prayer. V. Ruggieri, “La preghiera 
funebre 'O Ozóc tov nvevuétov kai néons oapkóc: la cristologia e i 
suoi elementi strutturali," Orientalia Christiana Periodica 87 (2021) 129— 
159. The prayer “God of the spirits," used in the burial rites of the Greek 
Church until today, from the eighth century onwards takes a prominent 
place in the formularies of both Greek and Coptic funerary inscriptions, 
in Egypt, but especially in Nubia, where it rapidly became the standard 
text for Greek-language epitaphs until the thirteenth century. This well- 
documented article studies the attestations of the prayer in various contexts, 
with particular attention to its structure, its (presumably Alexandrian) 
origins, and its Christological character. Epigraphic witnesses are cited 
throughout but discussed specifically at pp. 152-157. 


2-14. Egypt and Nubia. Greek/Coptic funerary stelae. J. van der 
Vliet, “Christian Epitaphs from Egypt and Nubia at the Museo Egizio, 
Turin: A Dossier," Rivista del Museo Egizio 5 (2021), available online at 
https://rivista.museoegizio.it/article/christian-epitaphs-from-egypt-and- 
nubia-at-the-museo-egizio-turin-a-dossier/ (29 pp.). Complete presenta- 
tion of the Christian tombstones in the Egyptian Museum at Turin. Since 
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the collection of 25 stelae from Lower Nubia is well-known, only a brief 
description is given of its three main groups (3 from the Tafa-Kalabsha 
region, 20 from Sakinya, and 2 from Faras, for one of which see CIEN 7.38), 
with useful tables (Tables 1—3) referring to the main editions and DBMNT 
number. The principal focus is on the lesser-known collection of 15 stelae 
from Egypt, presented in Table 4, for all of which (re-)editions are offered 
in the remainder of the article. One of them (no. 11 = 10) reuses a slab 
containing, on its back, part of a commemorative inscription in Greek, 
dating to ca. the second-fourth centuries CE, which is also edited (no. 12), 
but since it does not contain any Christian elements, we will only mention 
it under no. 11 here. Two other stelae (nos. 9-10), from Abydos, have 
already been included under their (re)edition in CIEN 8.25—26. In what 
follows, we will therefore discuss the remaining 13 texts (nos. 1-8, 11, 
13-16 = 2-14), maintaining Van der Vliet's approximate geographical 
ordering of the stelae from north to south. 

2. Faiyum. Greek/Coptic funerary stela, ca. 5th-6th cent. Turin, 
Egyptian Museum, suppl. 1335. Ed. princ. Van der Vliet, pp. 5—6, no. 1, 
Fig. 1. Limestone epitaph (46 x 26 x 7.5 cm), broken off at the top, repre- 
senting a woman in praying gesture (orans), whose name is written on both 
sides of her head: l'epóoa. The name is also attested in a sixth-century (?) 
Greek papyrus from Naqlun, T. Derda and J. Wegner, “New Documentary 
Papyri from the Polish excavations at Deir el-Naglun (P. Naglun 35—38)," 
JJP 44 (2014) 121-126, P.Naglun 36.5, there spelled I'npóoao. 

3. Faiyum. Greek funerary stela, 7th-8th cent. Turin, Egyptian 
Museum, suppl. 1332. Ed. princ. Lefebvre, Recueil 112 = Van der Vliet, 
pp. 6-7, no. 2, Fig. 2, with some minor corrections. Greek limestone epi- 
taph of the type “Lord, give rest to the soul of your servant" (ll. 1—2), 
followed by a name starting with Chri-, who was a reader in a church of 
which the name is lost (IL. 2-3). The dating formula is introduced by 
ékvu0n (read Exon) v kvpiw “he went to his rest in the Lord" 
(IL. 4-6). An àuń[v “Amen,” spaced out over the line, and perhaps a cross, 
conclude the text (1. 7). 

4. Faiyum. Coptic funerary stela, ca. 7th—9th cent. Turin, Egyptian 
Museum, provv. 4817. Ed. princ. Van der Vliet, pp. 7-9, no. 3, Fig. 3. 
Limestone epitaph (41 x 21.5 x 9 cm) for a certain Phoibamon in the form 
of a cross “pattée,” on the branches of which 14 lines of text are written 
in Faiyumic Coptic. The text starts, after a cross (+), with an invoca- 
tion of TNOYT rran ToKpa coop “God almighty” (ll. 1—2), followed 
by the formula AAI OYNEÏ MN OYANATIAYCIC MN TEŸHXH N- "grant 
mercy and rest to the soul of" (Il. 2-8), in which the expansion to MN 
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OYANATIAYCIC is slightly unusual, and the name (ll. 8—9; note the ren- 
dering Mapioc for Makapioc “blessed” in 1. 8). The dating formula 
(ll. 11—13) is introduced by AqeMTàN NM«aq» “he went to his rest” 
(ll. 9-10), in which the letters aq in 1. 9, written larger, may be under- 
stood to perform double duty for the line below, due to lack of space. A 
2aMHN "Amen" (Il. 13-14) completes the text. 

5. Region of el-Sheikh ‘Ibada-el-Ashmunein. Coptic funerary stela, 
ca. 8th cent. Turin, Egyptian Museum, cat. 7133. Ed. princ. G. Seyffarth, 
“Inschriften aus Aegypten,” ZDMG 4 (1850) 255, no. 5 = L. Stern, “Sahi- 
dische Inschriften," ZAS 16 (1878) 25, n. 2 = E. Revillout, “Les prières 
pour les morts dans l’épigraphie égyptienne,” Revue égyptologique 4 
(1885) 4, no. 4 = SB Kopt. 1.467 = Van der Vliet, pp. 9—10, no. 4, Fig. 4. 
Brown marble epitaph in Coptic for the mason Epimache. The invoca- 
tion of TNOYTE NNX'l'COoOy NNATOCTOAOC ETOYAAB “God of 
the lords, the holy apostles" introduces a prayer for mercy on the soul 
of the deceased (IL. 1—3). Then come his name and profession (ll. 3-4) 
and the dating formula introduced by NraqeMTON MMOg “he went to 
his rest" (Il. 4-7; something went wrong with the indiction year in I. 7, 
probably a reading error). The last segment is an appel aux vivants, in 
fact, those who knew the deceased, to pray to God for mercy on his soul 
(ll. 8-11). This is followed, in 1. 11, by 2AMHN eq«e»«q) ore ic xc 
* Amen, so be it. Jesus Christ," and a cross centered beneath the line. 

6. Region of el-Ashmunein. Coptic funerary stela, ca. 6th—7th cent. 
Turin, Egyptian Museum, cat. 7132. Ed. princ. Van der Vliet, pp. 10—12, 
no. 5, Fig. 5. Brownish-beige limestone slab (42.5 x 42 x 8 cm), its top 
right-hand part broken off, that served as a memorial for four monks: 
Apa Biktor (ll. 1-3), a man with the title papas (name in lacuna; ll. 4-7), 
Phoibammon (Il. 8-12), and Iohannes (Il. 12-16); the last three are called 
TENCON “our brother." The entries consist of the name, with an iden- 
tifier (patronymic and/or place of origin), then aqMTON MMoq “he went 
to his rest," the date (these are successive, so likely refer to the same year), 
and the addition 2N OYEIPHNH 2AMHN "in peace. Amen” or either one 
of these elements. Two monks come from rraMOoyNe TICOBT, the first 
attestation in Coptic of an epoikion in the Hermopolite nome known from 
Greek papyri as YOBOov Apobvgoc (on which see further 36 below). 

7. el-Ashmunein (Hermopolis). Coptic funerary stela, ca. 7th— 
9th cent. Turin, Egyptian Museum, suppl. 2201. Ed. princ. Van der Vliet, 
pp. 12-13, no. 6, Fig. 6. Fragment of a reddish marble epitaph (9.5 x 
10 x 3 cm), preserving only letters from the name and date parts of the 
formulary. 
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8. el-Ashmunein (Hermopolis). Coptic funerary stela (?), ca. 7th- 
9th cent. Turin, Egyptian Museum, suppl. 2202. Ed. princ. Van der Vliet, 
p. 13, no. 7, Fig. 7. Limestone fragment (7.2 x 8.5 x 2.5 cm), likely of the 
lower part of an epitaph, containing some letters from the dating formula. 

9. Middle Egypt? Coptic funerary stela, ca. 6th-8th cent. Turin, 
Egyptian Museum, provv. 4871. Ed. princ. Van der Vliet, pp. 13-14, no. 8, 
Fig. 8. Limestone epitaph (50.5 x 40 x 6 cm) in the form of a Latin cross, 
of which the left and right tips of the horizontal branches were connected 
to the top of the vertical by a semi-circular band, the right-hand part now 
gone, for a certain Noute. The 21 lines of text, written on the branches, 
consist, after a cross, of an invocation of the Trinity (Il. 1—7), the name of 
the deceased preceded by aq[M]TON [M]MOq N61 “... went to his 
rest” (Il. 7-12), the date (Il. 12-13), to which is added 2N 10YPHNH 
(read OYEIPHNH) NTE TNOYTE 2AMHN “in the peace of God. Amen” 
(ll. 14-16), a prayer to Jesus Christ for help (ll. 16-20, with qoe«e» 
for BoHeei " help"), and a cross (l. 21; Latin, with an X drawn through 
the point where horizontal and vertical meet). 

10. Southern Upper Egypt. Greek-Coptic funerary stela, ca. 6th- 
8th cent. Turin, Egyptian Museum, suppl. 1338. Ed. princ. Van der Vliet, 
pp. 17-18, no. 11, Fig. 11. Limestone epitaph (30 x 24 x 5.5 cm) in Greek 
and Coptic for a woman, Tse. As we have seen in the introduction (above), 
the reverse contains part of an earlier, apparently non-funerary, Greek 
inscription (edited as no. 12), so that the slab has been reused. It shows 
an aedicula, supported by two columns, the text written in between. After 
a simple cross, it consists of the Greek acclamation Eig Góc “One God” 
(ll. 1-3), followed by the name, Tse, daughter of Meneshe (ll. 4-6), the 
latter perhaps a variant of the name Manases (see Trismegistos People, 
Nam ID 25461). There is no cross at the end. 

11. Armant (Hermonthis). Greek funerary stela, ca. 6th-8th cent. 
Turin, Egyptian Museum, suppl. 1337. Ed. princ. Van der Vliet, pp. 18— 
19, no. 13, Fig. 13. Sandstone epitaph (31 x 24 x 6.5 cm) for a certain 
Ketatios, showing a cross “fourchée” in a wreath and a triangular tympa- 
num with floral motif at the top, while the text is written in between the 
two. Part of the top and the lower part of the stone are gone. The inscrip- 
tion has another cross “fourchée” centered on 1. 2, with the Greek written 
in l. 1 and then continuing behind the cross in 1. 2. As with the previous 
inscription (no. 11 = 10) it has the acclamation Eig ®sóç “One God,” 
followed by the name, Ketétioc, which could be a garbled rendering of 
DL'£A60106 (NB Kopt. s.v.; Trismegistos People, Nam ID 9849), with a 
reading error of t for À. 
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12. Armant (Hermonthis). Greek funerary stela, ca. 6th-8th cent. 
Turin, Egyptian Museum, suppl. 18116. Ed. princ. Van der Vliet, pp. 19— 
20, no. 14, Fig. 14. Sandstone tombstone (47 x 28 x 11 cm) for a woman, 
Mariamme, with much the same decoration (and more of the stone pre- 
served) as the preceding one (no. 13 = 11), but a different text, starting 
with the name (I. 1), and then continuing with the, originally pre-Christian, 
formula [O]btic (read Oddsic) à0óvatog £v TH xóopuo (read xóopo) 
toto “Nobody is immortal in this world.” 

13. Esna (Latopolis). Coptic funerary stela, ca. 6th-8th cent. Turin, 
Egyptian Museum, suppl. 18125. Ed. princ. Van der Vliet, pp. 20-21, 
no. 15, Fig. 15. Round-topped sandstone epitaph (54 x 31.5 x 7.5 cm) 
for a woman, with in the center an eagle with outstretched wings and 
a bulla, and above it, flanked by two lions, perhaps another bird. In the 
lower part, below the eagle, where the stone is much worn, is a single line 
of text with the woman's name on -Moyelc (reasonably suggested to 
be Thermouthis) and patronymic (x1 NciATIAN[OC] “the daughter of 
Silpanos”). 

14. Southern Upper Egypt (Aswan?). Coptic funerary stela, ca. 9th— 
10th cent. Turin, Egyptian Museum, provv. 1580. Ed. princ. Van der 
Vliet, pp. 21—23, no. 16, Fig. 16. Fragmentary sandstone epitaph (31.5 x 
20 x 7.5 cm) of the Totenklage-type. Only two, joining fragments, the 
upper right corner and part of the right-hand margin below it, have been 
preserved of an originally much larger stone, making reconstruction highly 
tentative. The text seems to start with an acclamation of Christ, asking 
for mercy (1. 1), followed by laments about the inevitability of death and 
the human condition (ll. 2—3), possibly a reference to the image of death 
as a journey (Il. 3—4), the introduction of the deceased (IL. 5-8), who may 
well have been the arroyccop[oyp] “‘Abü al-Surür," mentioned in 
l. 6, and a prayer of the “God of the spirits"-type (IL 11—16; for this 
prayer, see now 1 above). 


15. Egypt. Monasticism. E. Wipszycka, The Second Gift of the Nile: 
Monks and Monasteries in Late Antique Egypt (Warsaw 2018). As the 
author explains at pp. xi-xii, this is not an English translation of her well- 
known Moines et communautés monastiques en Égypte (IV°-VIIF° siècles) 
(Warsaw 2009), but rather of a Polish derivative of it published in 2014, 
which has been substantially reworked and updated. Though there is some 
overlap, there are significant differences with Wipszycka's 2009 book, 
such as a greater focus on literary accounts (for instance, the first seven 
chapters deal with monastic literature). As a result, inscriptions are more 
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sparingly referred to (cf. Moines et communautés, pp. 99-106 where inscrip- 
tions are even assigned a separate section). Both books are therefore to 
be consulted alongside each other. 


16. Egypt. Monastic archaeology. D.L. Brooks Hedstrom, The Monas- 
tic Landscape of Late Antique Egypt: An Archaeological Reconstruction 
(Cambridge 2017) offers an engaging first synthesis on monastic archae- 
ology in Egypt, demonstrating how for a long time the picture in the litera- 
ture of the monastic landscape as empty, poor, and isolated has held sway 
over the field, which in the last few decades — in the wake of a surging 
interest in excavating and studying monastic sites — has been replaced by 
a more realistic one, based mostly on the archaeological remains, that the 
monastic built environment was in fact dynamic, extremely diverse, and 
frequently interacting with local communities. Chapters 1—2 provide a suc- 
cinct overview of the history of excavations of monastic sites (up until 
the 1980s); Chapter 2 also contains important theoretical observations on 
different approaches to such sites, which are then applied in the remain- 
der of the book. Chapter 3 describes the landscape in which monks lived, 
Chapter 4 the manifold documentary sources informing us about their 
activities, highlighting the diversity and fluidity of terms used to describe 
monastic spaces. In Chapter 5, we turn to the idealized monastic land- 
scape (the *mindscape") as constructed in the literary sources. The final 
two chapters (6—7) then present the actual landscape by discussing a selec- 
tion of archaeological sites. As appears from this analysis, monastic struc- 
tures are not significantly different from secular ones; it is a combination 
of features, such as a niche in the eastern wall, benches for long-term sit- 
ting, and weaving workshops, supplemented by paintings and graffiti, 
which are frequently cited throughout the book, that can help identify 
a site as monastic. This important study lays the foundation, and sets the 
parameters, for a more refined and sophisticated study of monastic remains 
in the coming years. 


17. Egypt. The cross in Christian art. G. Spalding-Stracey, The Cross 
in the Visual Culture of Late Antique Egypt (Leiden 2020). In this book, 
based on a doctoral dissertation defended at Macquarie University in 2018, 
the author admirably undertakes a first study of the massive evidence for 
representations of the cross in Late Antique and medieval Egypt. Unfor- 
tunately, as she explains in the Introduction (p. xiv), she only focuses on 
“significant” crosses, that is, “those that are the central or solitary feature 
in an image, or those that are in some way visually outstanding or unusual" 
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(again in Chapter 1, a general discussion of the cross in Egypt, at p. 10), 
while excluding crosses in papyri and graffiti. As she herself admits, this 
division is rather arbitrary and subjective; for instance, in monastic con- 
texts the line between paintings and dipinti is often difficult to draw. More- 
over, on pp. 7-8 (with Fig. 1), she distinguishes just four types of crosses 
(the Greek and Latin cross, crux ansata and cross "pattée"), whereas the 
cross “potent” and “fourchée” were also extremely common in Egypt 
(cf. the typology and discussion by J.H.F. Dijkstra, Syene I: The Figural 
and Textual Graffiti from the Temple of Isis at Aswan [Darmstadt-Mainz 
2012] 81-82, with Fig. 20, not mentioned in this book). The survey she 
gives of crosses per site in Chapter 2 therefore remains quite superficial 
and restricted in use, the more so since a database compiled by the author 
(mentioned at pp. xix, 11-12), on which observations for any given site 
are based, has not been included. Despite these issues, the following chap- 
ters, on the various supports on which the crosses are found (Chapter 3), 
their symbolism and design (e.g. in combination with vegetal or faunal 
motifs; Chapter 4), the location and date of these designs (Chapter 5), and 
their context (Chapter 6), give some impression of the immense diversity 
of depictions of the cross in Christian Egypt. 


18. Egypt. Coptic Sammelbuch. M.R.M. Hasitzka, Koptisches Sammel- 
buch V (Berlin 2020). The fifth installment of this useful collection con- 
tains only few inscriptions, all from Egypt. Nos. 2350-2354 are epitaphs in 
stone; no. 2355 is an inscribed shroud with a bilingual (Bohairic-Arabic) 
funerary prayer. As in earlier volumes, the Coptic texts are reproduced 
with a summary apparatus, but no translation. The relevant entries are 
(corrections proposed in our bulletin have not been incorporated): 


— 2350 = CIEN 4.9 (Saqqara or Bawit). 

— 2351 = J.H.F. Dijkstra and J. van der Vliet, “Une stèle funéraire copte 
au Musée des Beaux-Arts de Montréal," Cd'É 87 (2012) 189—196 
(repr., in an English trans., in J. van der Vliet, The Christian Epigraphy 
of Egypt and Nubia [London 2018] 185-191, cf. CIEN 6.2; Middle 
Egypt. 

— 2352 = CIEN 2.55 (Antinoopolis). 

— 2353 = CIEN 2.51 (Faiyum). 

— 2354 = CIEN 2.52 (Faiyum). 

— 2355 = 21 below. 


19. Egypt. Christian graffiti. J. van der Vliet, “Inscribing Space in 
Christian Egypt," in A.E. Felle and B. Ward-Perkins (eds.), Cultic Graffiti 
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in the Late Antique Mediterranean and beyond (Turnhout 2021) 91—102 
reflects, on the basis of his extensive work on this topic, on the intercon- 
nections between graffiti, space and religious practices in Christian Egypt, 
illustrated by selected examples from the Wadi el-Natrun, Kellia, and 
el-Bagawat. The first group of graffiti comes from the north-eastern cor- 
ner of the nave of the church of the Holy Virgin at Deir el-Surian. One of 
these texts, in Bohairic Coptic (of which a preliminary text is given), a 
prayer to God, through the intercession of St. James the Persian, to have 
mercy on a certain Michael, can be connected to a reliquary of the saint 
that was no doubt once located in a nearby niche, explaining why the 
cluster of graffiti was inscribed here. We then move to Kellia (cf. his study 
discussed at CIEN 5.5). Whereas Van der Vliet earlier suggested that the 
graffiti from Church 61 at Qusur ‘Isa may have been related to the human 
remains that were found in its altar room, here he points to one of the 
texts, again in Bohairic Coptic, that invokes God to help a certain Iakob 
eM Nay «u»TeqaNarknH “in the hour of his agony” (the improved 
text builds on corrections proposed in CIEN 2.17), this time through the 
intercession of ama Makapi, likely Macarius the Alexandrian, who may 
rather have been the focal point for graffiti writers. The inscriptions from 
el-Bagawat in the Kharga oasis for the most part concern later visitors' 
graffiti, which over a long time display a wider attraction of the site than 
its original funerary function (cf. his study discussed at CIEN 8.84). For 
instance, in one Coptic dipinto, yet again a prayer to God, now to help a 
certain Philotheos, Apa Daniel is mentioned as intercessor, who is none 
other than the prophet shown in a nearby painting. The text of two fur- 
ther dipinti is given, the first, in Greek and Coptic, addressing an abstract 
TINOYC NN€Q)JAHA NNETOYAALB] “Intellect of the prayers of the saints” 
to intercede with Christ on behalf of a certain Theodoros, the second, in 
Coptic, addressing the living to say a prayer for Chael. These examples, 
and others, richly illustrate the dynamic relationship between writer, space, 
and a double audience, human and divine, which make these graffiti, rather 
than mere informal scribbles, into ritual acts. 


20. Egypt. Greek dipinti on amphorae. J.-L. Fournet, “How Late 
Antique Dipinti Contribute to a Better Knowledge of Amphora Contents," 
in D. Bernal-Casasola et al. (eds.), Roman Amphora Contents: Reflecting 
on the Maritime Trade of Foodstuffs in Antiquity (Oxford 2021) 63—76 
presents a typology of Greek notations painted on Late Antique ampho- 
rae, highlighting the difference between the highly stylized dipinti on 
amphorae of type LRA 1, which cover the entire process from the point 
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of filling the vessels to the arrival at their destination and confirm that 
these amphorae were intended for wine, with those on other amphorae, 
which display a diversity of formulae and were used for various products. 
Thus, the importance of this material, which remains understudied but 
can provide detailed information about such matters as the contents of the 
amphorae, the production process and trading networks, is emphasized. 


21. Egypt. Inscribed shroud, 12th-14th cent.? Cambridge UL, inv. 
Michael. LX. Ed. princ. A. Delattre and N. Vanthieghem, “Un linceul 
copte-arabe inscrit de l’ancienne collection Michaelidés,” Cd 'É 90 (2015) 
195-198; the text is now included in SB Kopt. 5.2355, see 18 above. 
First edition of a funerary prayer written in red ink on a piece of linen 
(39 x 40 cm), which originally must have been part of a larger shroud. 
Its provenance is unknown. The text, underneath a large cross “fourchée,” 
is bilingual. The name of the deceased, Wahba, is filled in in Arabic (in 
l. 2) as part of a Bohairic funerary prayer of liturgical inspiration, asking 
for the rest of the deceased's soul in the bosom of the Patriarchs. The 
procedure suggests that the scribe was conversant with liturgical Bohairic, 
but that Arabic was his or her first language. 


T6(WI)C EKET MTON NTEPyXH 
MITEKBOK 4.85 bEN KENG 
NNNIOT €ooyaB ABPa- 
ZAM NEM ICAAK NEM 

5. JAKQDB bEN TTITAPA- 
Tcoc 


"Lord, may you give rest to the soul of your servant Wahba in 
the bosom of our holy fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in paradise." 
The edition resolves rre(o€1)c in 1. 1 and renders supralinear dots as 
strokes. The prayer seems strangely abbreviated. The parallels suggest 
that it should have continued at least with NTE TOYNOgq (in the garden) 
“of delight" (cf., e.g., SB Kopt. 2.1095.10, cited by the editors, and the 
Liturgy of St. Basil, with further discussion at CIEN 7.4). The date of the 
shroud is a matter of conjecture. 


22. Alexandria. Greek inscriptions. A. Wojciechowska, “The Epigraphic 
Curve in Egypt: The Case Study of Alexandria," in K. Nawotka (ed.), 
Epigraphic Culture in the Eastern Mediterranean in Antiquity (London 2021) 
184—200. Following up on the debate about R. MacMullen's “epigraphic 
habit," this volume of essays takes a quantifying approach to ancient 
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epigraphy over time. Case studies for Egypt concern Alexandria (the 
present essay) and the Faiyum (34 below), both illustrated by histograms. 
The counts are entirely based on the existing corpora. The paper on Alex- 
andria splits up datable private and public inscriptions by century and 
quarter-century and takes a separate look at Latin inscriptions. Our period, 
Late Antiquity, shows a long-term decline after the reign of Diocletian, 
with a slight recovery in the sixth century, entirely represented by epi- 
taphs. A steep increase in the early years of the seventh century is mainly 
caused by the inscriptions of the circus factions from Kom el-Dikka, the 
last dated Late Antique inscriptions from Alexandria. 


23-32. Wadi el-Natrun. Greek and Coptic inscriptions. Ed. princ. 
M. Kupelian, *The Hermitage (Manshubiya) of the Monastery of Abu 
Magar (St. Macarius) in Wadi al-Natrun,” BSAC 57 (2018) 91-114. Pub- 
lication of the paintings and inscriptions from a cave to the south of 
the monastery of St. Macarius; see already the work of J. van der Vliet, 
“History through Inscriptions: Coptic Epigraphy in the Wadi al-Natrun," 
Coptica 3 (2004) 193—194 (repr. in M.S.A. Mikhail and M. Moussa [eds.], 
Christianity and Monasticism in Wadi al-Natrun [Cairo 2009] 335—336, 
and in J. van der Vliet, The Christian Epigraphy of Egypt and Nubia 
[London 2018] 86-87), who is thanked for having provided translations 
of the texts. On one wall, there is a painting of St. Menas and, beside him, 
Christ (with the legends 6 &yioc Miva<ç> and "I(noo9)c X(pto16)o); 
accents on Greek words are omitted in the edition, p. 97). On another 
wall is a depiction of the nursing Virgin Mary next to Christ in Glory with 
the Four Living Creatures, the latter almost completely destroyed (the 
legend Gy1oc can be read twice). Two colophon-type prayers in Bohairic 
Coptic belonging to the paintings, for the founder and the painter, have 
been added to this wall, the one below left of the Virgin Mary and the 
other on both sides of Christ in Glory (23-24). In addition, eight textual 
graffiti are painted to the left (nos. 1-6 = 25-30) and above (nos. 7-8 = 
31-32) the depiction of Menas, suggesting a devotion to the saint. There 
are also several crosses painted on the wall to the left of St. Menas 
(Figs. 5 and 13). The textual dipinti are dated by the editor to the eleventh 
or twelfth century, but they could also be more or less contemporary with 
the paintings, which date to the tenth century. Nos. 1—7 (25-31) are quite 
similar in script (they may even have been written by the same scribe), 
and some of the persons mentioned seem to share family links: there are 
two sons of Theodoros (nos. 2 = 26 and 7 = 31), two sons of Io(h)annes 
(nos. 5 and 6 = 29-30), a Georgi and a son of Georgi (nos. 3 = 27 and 
7 = 31). 
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23. Coptic prayer with painting, 10th cent. Ed. princ. Kupelian, 
pp. 97-99, Fig. 11 (also Figs. 4 and 8). Prayer of the founder Mena Panau 
(the latter a patronym or more likely a toponym, Bana [Kynopolis] in the 
Delta), painted in black near the nursing Virgin. The founder has been 
identified by Van der Vliet, “History through Inscriptions,” 194, n. 22, 
with the MHNa rr[AN |a y mentioned in the colophon of a Vatican manu- 
script dated to 978/979 CE as the spiritual father of the scribe, the deacon 
Gabriel (see A. Hebbelynk and A. van Lantschoot, Codices coptici vati- 
cani, barberiniani, borgiani, rossiani, vol. 1 [Rome 1937] 472-473). The 
text reads: 


TGC IC MXC CMOY ETA- 
IWT MHNA MANAY ACKI- 
THC XE NTOq ABqI! ppw- 
OYW MTIB NEPMEYI N- 
5. TE MICMEAEON NEM T- 
zwrpaþia * AMHN E- 
CEQWTI ECEYWTI 


“Lord Jesus Christ, bless father Mena Panau, the ascetic, for he pro- 
vided for these two monuments, namely this cave and this painting. Amen, 
so be it, so be it.” 

24. Coptic prayer with painting, 943/944 CE. Ed. princ. Kupelian, 
pp. 99-100, Fig. 12 (also Fig. 7). Prayer of the painter left and right of 
Christ in Glory. The text is quite damaged and ends with the date of 660 
in the Era of the Martyrs, that is, 943/944 CE. On the left: ee]o[y]a8 
[A]P! TAMEYI DEN NETENEYXH ETWHT NA2PE MNHT (read PNHB) 
xc. On the right: | AM[HN Ece]awaw[m ]. Mp? x3“... holy ..., 
remember me in your prayers agreeable to the Lord Christ. ... Amen, 
so be it. [Era?] of the Martyrs, 660." At the beginning, likely read w 
Nalot ee]o[y]a8 “Holy fathers”; the ed. princ. has e|T[oy]a s. 

25. Coptic dipinto, 10th-12th cent. Ed. princ. Kupelian, p. 101, no. 1, 
Fig. 10. The text has been edited as Tama | cHoyepoc, with Tama 
probably being a feminine name otherwise unknown. In l. 2, read instead 
CMOY epoc “Bless her." 

26. Coptic dipinto, 10th—12th cent. Ed. princ. Kupelian, p. 101, 
no. 2, Fig. 10: X api TMEYOYI NOYCTAO! Y(IOC) eeoAopoc 
“X Remember Oustathi, son of Theodoros.” Oustathi is a variant of 
Eustathios (cf. Trismegistos People, Nam ID 9365). Note the abbre- 
viation for the Greek noun vióg as y (also in nos. 3 = 27, 5-7 = 29- 
31). 
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27. Coptic dipinto, 10th-12th cent. Ed. princ. Kupelian, p. 101, no. 3, 
Fig. 10: X AP! TMEYOYI NrricAb y(10c) rewpri “Remember Pisakh, 
son of Georgi.” 

28. Coptic dipinto, 10th-12th cent. Ed. princ. Kupelian, p. 101, no. 4, 
Fig. 10: qeaoy armoyaiovycep (transcribed in Latin characters in 
the edition) “Shelou, (son of) Apouliouser." The patronymic is the com- 
mon Arabic name ‘Abi l-Yusr. 

29. Coptic dipinto, 10th-12th cent. Ed. princ. Kupelian, p. 101, no. 5, 
Fig. 10: MHNa Y(10c) ic. “Mena, son of Io(hannes) (?)." The supra- 
linear stroke is longer towards the right than in the next entry, so that one 
is inclined to read 142, but the traces are inconclusive. 

30. Coptic dipinto, 10th-12th cent. Ed. princ. Kupelian, p. 102, 
no. 6, Fig. 10: cremen y(10c) ic “Stepen, son of Io(hannes).” Stepen 
is a variant of Stephanos (cf. Trismegistos People, Nam ID 5863). 

31. Coptic dipinto, 10th-12th cent. Ed. princ. Kupelian, p. 102, no. 7, 
Fig. 10 (also Figs. 4-6): rewpri y(10C) 6€60.4C Mà €MTON NW 
(read NWoy) “Georgi, son of Theodoros, give them rest.” 

32. Coptic dipinto, 10th-12th cent. Ed. princ. Kupelian, p. 102, no. 8, 
Figs. 4—5. Painted in larger letters than the rest of the dipinti in between 
large crosses “fourchées” (one on the left and two on the right) and cen- 
tered above the painting of Menas and Christ, the sequence AO Y KY MANNA. 
In the edition it is interpreted as a single name (transcribed in Latin char- 
acters), with reference to the name Ky piMaANNa in two tenth-century 
Bohairic tombstones, SB Kopt. 2.1094.10 and 1095.7. Another possibility 
would be to read it as AOYK Y(IOC) MANNA (but there is no dot visible 
above the y). 


33. Saqqara. Dating formulae in Coptic funerary stelae. A. Delattre, 
“À propos de la date de quelques inscriptions du monastère de Jérémie 
à Saqqara," ZPE 218 (2021) 133-138 reviews and re-edits the dating for- 
mula of six epitaphs from the monastery of Apa Jeremiah at Saqqara. The 
first two, H. Thompson in J.E. Quibell, Excavations at Saqqara (1908-9, 
1909—10). The Monastery of Apa Jeremias (Cairo 1912) 86, no. 274 = 
C. Wietheger, Das Jeremias-Kloster zu Saqqara unter besondere Berück- 
sichtigung der Inschriften (Altenberge 1992) 325-326, no. 58, and 
H. Thompson in J.E. Quibell, Excavations at Saqqara (1907—1908) (Cairo 
1909) 47—48, no. 65 = Wietheger, Jeremias-Kloster, 337—338, no. 84 = 
SB Kopt. 4.1994, in which the indiction year differs from the Diocletian 
year, show that the system to start the indiction year earlier, in the month 
Pachon, was in use at Saqqara, apparently, as other texts from the same 
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site seem to suggest, alongside the system where indiction year and Dio- 
cletian year both began in Thoth. In the next two, Thompson in Quibell, 
Saqqara (1908—9, 1909-10), 68, 87, nos. 221, 280 = Wietheger, Jeremias- 
Kloster, 326, 335, nos. 60, 80, the word (a).xrr (in the former text spelled 
2aTrx), for “year,” is read. And in the final pair of texts, Thompson in 
Quibell, Saqqara (1907-1908), 31, no. 11 = Wietheger, Jeremias-Kloster, 
338-339, no. 86, and Thompson in Quibell, Saqqara (1907—1908), 30— 
31, no. 10 = Wietheger, Jeremias-Kloster, 338, no. 85 = SB Kopt. 4.1995, 
a rare indication of the day of the week (fi(népac) + number) is found, 
though in the latter case the new reading results in a discrepancy with the 
other parts of the dating formula. 


34. Faiyum. Greek inscriptions. J.K. Wilimowska, “The Epigraphic 
Curve in the Fayum Oasis," in K. Nawotka (ed.), Epigraphic Culture in 
the Eastern Mediterranean in Antiquity (London 2021) 201—214. For the 
principles underlying this essay, see 22 above. The counts are based on 
both Egyptian and Greek inscriptions from the twentieth century BCE 
onwards, but Coptic ones are excluded as they cannot be precisely dated. 
The numbers show a gradual decline in the Roman period, reaching a 
minimum in the fourth century, probably due to local circumstances (the 
abandonment of town sites). After the fourth century there is a relative 
growth in the number of Christian inscriptions, most of them epitaphs. 
As the author notes, the picture for the fourth to eighth centuries may 
be distorted by the lack of precise dates and the haphazard character of 
the finds. 


35. el-Bahnasa (Oxyrhynchus). Greek funerary stela, 6th—7th cent. 
Ed. princ. L. Mascia and J.J. Martínez García, “A New Christian Epitaph 
from Oxyrhynchus," ZPE 218 (2021) 139-141. Slab of limestone (38 x 
53 cm) found, in three fragments, during the 2020 campaign of the Uni- 
versity of Barcelona in the Upper Necropolis (within the church in sec- 
tor 24; see CIEN 7.8—10). The lower part of the stone is lost. The epitaph 
is of the Ékow10n-type and begins with a cross “pattée.” LI. 1-3 then 
read: &xo1u]0m v k(vpi)® f| nakapía [... ]ócpo “The blessed ...dora 
went to her rest in the Lord" (given the space and a possible trace of a 
vertical above the break line, 'To]ióópa seems most likely as the name of 
the deceased). The dating formula follows in ll. 3-4: év un[vi Gap ]evo0 
“in the month Phamenoth." In 1. 5, only the last letters have been pre- 
served, which seem to be a t or a x, then a p with a o (or sinusoid?) writ- 
ten above the line. It is interpreted as an abbreviation for npgopocepoc, 
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who is then proposed as the commissioner of the epitaph. This seems 
very speculative, however, since we expect the text to continue with the 
dating formula. 


36. Region of el-Ashmunein. Toponymy. J. van der Vliet, “A Note 
on Hermopolite Topography,” Göttinger Miszellen 262 (2020) 23-24 
identifies the Coptic counterpart of the epoikion of V'of00v Apobvgog in 
the Hermopolite toparchy of Leukopyrgites Kato, attested in some Greek 
documents of the second-fourth centuries, in a Coptic funerary stela from 
ca. the sixth-seventh centuries kept in the Egyptian Museum of Turin 
(cat. 7132; for the first edition of this stela, see 6 above). The epitaph 
twice mentions the toponym TAMOyNeE TICOBT (ll. 9-10 and 13-14), 
which is clearly the equivalent of P@BOov Apovvews and can be trans- 
lated as “(The settlement) of Amoune (rrà AMOYNE) at the wall (sbt/ 
COBT)." 


37. el-Sheikh ‘Ibada (Antinoopolis). Amulet on stone, ca. 5th cent. 
Ed. princ. D. Minutoli, *Un amuleto magico proveniente da Antinoupo- 
lis," Analecta Papyrologica 31 (2019) 127—135. Publication of a small 
amulet made of greenish stone (Egyptian green schist or serpentine) dis- 
covered during clandestine excavations and recovered by the Italian 
archaeological mission in 2015. The stone, triangular in shape, is very 
small (2.4 x 1.9 x 0.5 cm) and is pierced with a hole that allowed it to 
be hung, for instance, with a cord around the neck. On one side (A), we 
can find the magic formula oPepapEevOw ov Aa0e péav, attested several 
times in magical texts. On the other side (B) have been inscribed the 
seven vowels (aertovo), charakteres, and the Christian invocation Inooù 
Xpioté, B(on0gU “Jesus Christ, help.” 


38-40. el-Sheikh ‘Ibada (Antinoopolis). Three Greek funerary stelae. 
Ed. princ. C.E. Rómer, "Three Inscriptions from Ansina: Witnesses of 
Two Worlds Combined in Late Antique Egypt," in T. M. Muhammad and 
C.E. Rómer (eds.), Thought, Culture, and Historiography in Christian 
Egypt, 264—641 AD (Newcastle 2020) 177—191. First edition of three 
Greek epitaphs belonging to a group of 50 Greek and 66 Coptic funerary 
inscriptions excavated by the Egyptian authorities in the 1970s and brought 
to Fustat. They are labelled as coming from Antinoopolis but the exact 
place where they were found is unknown. The author suggests that they 
may derive from the South Necropolis of Antinoopolis but were then 
reused in the courtyard of a monastic building between the city and Upper 
Ansina, that is, the large settlement south of Antinoopolis. 
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38. Greek funerary stela, 6th cent. Ed. princ. Römer, pp. 180-182, 
no. 1, Fig. 3. Limestone epitaph (43 x 84 x 6 cm) of the £kouu]0n-type 
for the priest Kostantinos. The edition prints a standardized and regular- 
ized text, which hides the linguistic and graphic particularities. We there- 
fore include a new edition here: 


"Exoméde 6 paKaptog K@otavtivo's ' 

npeloßBótepoc) pu povi TOi vac. xn vac. vü(wri)o(vos) vac. 6 O(Ed)¢ 
üvánavoov TV YNXŇV AÜTOÙ LET- 

vac. à TOV G&ytov cou Arv. + 


1. read ékouMôn Il 2. xps inscr. | read v pnvi | við? inscr. | read ivô(ixti)o(voc) Il 
3. read yuyñv Il 4. read àyíov 


“The blessed Kostantinos, the priest, went to his rest in the month Tybi, 
the 28th, of the (?) indiction. God, give rest to his soul with your saints. 
Amen. +” Note that the indiction year was apparently omitted. 

39. Greek funerary stela, 5th—7th cent. Ed. princ. Römer, pp. 182- 
184, no. 2, Fig. 4. Tombstone (38 x 66 x 3 cm) of the Totenklage-type. 
From the photo the material does not seem to be alabaster, as the editor 
suggests, but rather marble, as is quite usual in Antinoopolis (or even a 
dense limestone). The text is neatly written, and the letters are engraved 
with great care. Several letters are provided with small horizontal strokes, 
such as v and y, and especially o (where the stroke forms a cross in the 
center of the letter). The diaeresis on almost all vs is represented by 
three dots arranged in a triangle (this feature 1s not noted by the editor). 
The text begins and ends with a cross “pattée.” At the bottom of the stone, 
in the space left free, a cross surrounded by plant motifs has been engraved, 
flanked on either side by two figures (consisting of a vertical with two curls 
that are mirrored) on pedestals. The content is no less careful than the 
form: the text displays a rare and expressive vocabulary, as well as scrip- 
tural reminiscences. It starts with a comparison between human life and 
dust (Il. 1-3: Bios àv0péómniog [read àvOpómnzioc] yoðv puueitor x 
Bi{v}ov mvevpatos pviópevov “Human life resembles dust blown about 
by the breath of life"). Next comes an evocation of the deceased and her 
sudden death (Il. 3-14: Oùkodv kai ñ nuakapía PeBpwvia toic tod Biov 
TAEOVEKTHLOOL ÔLUAÜHTOVOG kai ra pOevig repiaoctpóántovoa f|práyn 
aipviôios Th Tod 0avátou Epikwdeotaty Opa (o) otnpn0sgio«o» [read 
otepn0szica] TOD napóvtoc yAvkotátoo qotóc xai rpóc O(só)v &kón- 
unoao«a» &A&£ovug toyeiv rapakakodoa “So also the blessed Phebronia, 
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shining by her virtues in life and gleaming by her virginity, was suddenly 
taken away at the most terrifying hour of death, deprived of the very sweet 
present light, and, as she was departing to God, begging to obtain mercy”). 
The text ends with the £xouu0n “she went to her rest” -formula and the 
date (IL. 14-16). There are two errors in the editor’s text: in ll. 7-8 she has 
repiotpüntovou and 1. 16 should read ic, not 1c. 

40. Greek funerary stela, ca. 5th cent. Ed. princ. Rómer, pp. 184— 
187, no. 3, Fig. 5. Limestone tombstone (98 x 57 x 3 cm) containing an 
epigram commemorating the death of a young lady in elegiac couplets. 
Pentameters are indented and their caesura is materialized by a vacat. The 
text is ten lines long and describes the grief of a man, who addresses 
the deceased girl. He compares her to the Penelope of Homer (ll. 3-5, 
otnv yàp tò nàpoi0gv Ounpein Pato BiBros IInvgAónnv “for as the old 
Homeric book describes Penelope") and states that Parrhasius himself, 
the Greek painter of the classical period, could not have represented her 
(Il. 5—6, ITappáotog è ody oióc te ypépeiv vac. cov õéuac v ypapiôt 
"even Parrhasius would not be able to represent your person in a painting"). 
He ends the poem by wishing that God may reunite them when he is old 
and will join her (ll. 9-10, GAAG O66 peténerta nó CEevEorev ketoe 
ŭupo, ynpaA£oc vac. £0t' üv npóc oè uóXo “But may God later reunite 
us both there, when grown old I will come to you”; the last verse is partly 
ametric). The text, full of classical culture, is unique in its kind within 
the corpus under study; it illustrates the strongly Hellenized character of 
Antinoopolis. In the ed. princ., one should add a cross at the beginning of 
l. 1 and a few accents are to be added or corrected: in 1. 3, read @dto; in 
1. 5, pianv; in 1. 9, GeóSotev; and in 1. 10, rpôc o£. 


41. Deir Abu Hennes. Christian graffiti. A. Delattre, “Graffiti from 
Christian Egypt and the Cult of the Saints: A Case Study from Dayr Abü 
Hinnis," in A.E. Felle and B. Ward-Perkins (eds.), Cultic Graffiti in the 
Late Antique Mediterranean and beyond (Turnhout 2021) 103-110. Over- 
view of the project to edit the over 400 inscriptions, mostly Greek and 
Coptic graffiti, from the laura of Deir Abu Hennes (for an earlier over- 
view, see CIEN 2.53). Of these, nearly 100 are found in the church, dedi- 
cated to John the Baptist, in quarry DAH 012, over 150 in the communal 
building in quarry DAH 033, and the rest, around 170, spread out over 
the hermitages. The author notes a particular clustering of graffiti around 
the funerary inscriptions at the site, two examples of which are given, the 
bilingual commemorative inscription for the Isaurian Papias in DAH 033 
(for which, cf. CIEN 6.4) and the Greek one of Apa Lots in DAH 023, 
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whose hermitage, witness the graffiti, seems to have been turned into a 
funerary chapel. 


42. Bawit. Coptic and Greek inscriptions. É. Chassinat, Fouilles 
à Baouít II (Cairo 2019). Second volume of Fouilles à Baouít from the 
notes and plates prepared by É. Chassinat. The volume was planned to 
appear shortly after the first one (published in 1911), but never came 
out. From the rich documentation left by É. Chassinat and C. Palanque, 
D. Bénazeth and C. Meurice have reconstituted the book and provided it 
with comments. Various inscriptions are mentioned or reproduced in the 
plates (without text, translation or, often, recent bibliography). The inscrip- 
tions from the North Church have now been edited by F. Calament (see 
next entry). Some texts have already been published, such as the inscrip- 
tion of the sculptor Ioseph copied by C. Palanque (pp. 24—25; cf. P. du 
Bourguet, “La signature sur son œuvre d'un sculpteur copte du VE siècle,” 
in Hommages à la mémoire de Serge Sauneron, vol. 2 [Cairo 1979] 
115-120), the wooden lintel Louvre inv. E 16947 (p. 15, Fig. 2, Pl. 31 = 
SB Kopt. 1.356), and the funerary stelae Louvre inv. AF 5422 and E 17008 
(Pl. 138, nos. 1-2 = SB Kopt. 2.1104 and 1097). Others are apparently 
still unpublished (the inscriptions on pp. 24—25, the wooden lintel Lou- 
vre inv. E 17007, reproduced at PI. 138, no. 3, which in ll. 2-4 mentions 
TEKONOMOC NTIAAOC "the oikonomos of the people," and the barely 
readable dipinti on limestone blocks at Pl. 139, nos. 1—4). 


43-55. Bawit. Coptic and Greek inscriptions. D. Bénazeth, L'église 
de l'Archange-Michel dans le monastère copte de Baouit (Cairo 2021). 
Comprehensive publication of the North Church of the monastery of Bawit, 
dedicated to the Archangel Michael. The building was summarily excavated 
in 1902, and new excavations were conducted by the Institut Francais 
d'Archéologie Orientale and the Louvre between 2003 and 2007. The first 
four parts of the book detail the archaeological results and, after a general 
part covering such topics as the history of excavations and pottery, contain 
studies of the architecture, decoration, and furniture of the church, which 
was completed in the eighth century and remained in use into the tenth 
century. The part on the texts (pp. 371—466), a contribution by F. Calament, 
is devoted to the inscriptions and graffiti from the walls of the church 
(nos. 8-91), as well as the inscriptions on architectural elements and fur- 
niture, now mostly in museums (nos. 92-103). The author relies both on 
the results of recent excavations and the transcriptions of É. Chassinat 
and C. Palanque (cf. 42 above), who documented texts now lost (or much 
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more fragmentary than at the beginning of the twentieth century). In all, 
nearly one hundred texts are published, most of them for the first time. 
They are labelled, following other publications by the same editor, under 
the acronym “I.Bawit II" (LBawit IL.8—-103). The editions are carefully 
produced and richly illustrated. A thorough synthesis on the epigraphy 
of the monument (pp. 445—458), a textual index listing names, places, and 
dates (pp. 459—462), and a concordance (pp. 463—466) follow. 

The inscriptions from the church mainly consist of the legends of 
paintings, numerous invocations of the God of the Archangel Michael 
(or of the Archangels Michael and Gabriel), and prayers left by, or for, 
the craftsmen who worked on the decoration of the church (I.Bawit II.8 = 
43, 54 = 49, and 56 = 51 [one can probably add no. 9], mentioned already 
in F. Calament and H. Rochard, “Les peintres à l’œuvre à Baouit. Témoi- 
gnages épigraphiques et picturaux," in S. Brodbeck et al. [eds.], Mélanges 
Catherine Jolivet-Lévy [Paris 2016] 49-68 = CIEN 5.58). Inscriptions 
are generally written with black ink (sometimes in red paint; only a few 
are incised). Most of the inscriptions are in Coptic, but there are some 
Greek texts (edited in Coptic characters), mostly legends of paintings, 
such as I.Bawit II.26, 29, 34, 39, 45-47, and 71 (but see also the wooden 
panel no. 94, second text). We present here a selection of some of the 
most interesting texts. 

43. I. Bawit II.8. Ed. princ. Calament, p. 376, Figs. 569—572, 695. Prayer 
addressed to rrxo[e]ic <M>TAPXHANFEAOC MIXAHA “Lord of the 
Archangel Michael” (1. 1) to remember n peo M[e] Nim çagwern (read 
eaqwem) 2ice emeiromoc e[ro]yaas “everyone who has taken 
care of this holy topos” (ll. 2-3). Presumably this should be taken to 
mean the craftsmen who worked there, since the text is written by painters 
(NJecwkpaboc, I. 5). Cf. also L.Bawit II.9, briefer, but very similar. 

44. I. Bawit IL 10. Ed. princ. Calament, p. 378, Fig. 576. Dipinto in 
black ink, which invokes the God of the Archangel Michael (ll. 1—2) 
and asks to remember brother Patermoute, son of brother Iof (that is, Iob; 
Il. 2—4). Patermoute goes on by wishing for a good ending in the midst of 
his brothers (NTE TINOYTE EN TA2AIH EBOA ENANOYC 2N TMHTE 
<N>NECNHY "that God may bring about a good ending for me in the 
midst of the brothers," ll. 4-5) and that he be remembered once he dies 
(ayw EIWANCWK ON API TAMHOYE NàKarre NAIOTE “and when 
I pass away, too, remember me with charity, my fathers," 11. 6-7). Below 
the text, Patermoute adds a line (1. 9) to state that he wrote the text him- 
self and ask once again to be remembered. The editor dates the text to 
around the seventh century, that is, shortly before the proposed date for 
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the construction and consecration of the church (see also pp. 456—457, 
and, by D. Bénazeth, pp. 467—473, on the chronology of the church), but 
it could just as well be later. 

45. I. Bawit IL.20. Ed. princ. Calament, p. 381, Figs. 586—587. Dipinto 
in black asking God for remembrance of Mouses, son of Pale, and arra 
ICAK QOYTITIE TICAAMOYTOC AYW rrexHriTHC NITITOTTOC (ll. 2— 
4). The name qwoytitre would be a hapax and there is no article before 
TCAAMOYTOC. From the drawing, we thus propose to read ATTA 1CAK 
ANOYTI ITEITCAAMOYTOC AYW TIEXHTFITHC NITITOTOC “Apa Isak, 
(son of) Anoup, the singer and exegete of this topos.” 

46. I. Bawit IL.22. Ed. princ. Calament, p. 382, Figs. 588—589. Dipinto 
drawn with charcoal invoking the God of Saint Michael and Gabriel 
and asking to have pity on the “small soul” (rakoy! MYHXH, wrongly 
edited as TA Koyi (Mj V HxH; 1. 3) of Merkoure, son of Biktor. The text 
is dated to the Hijra era (CAPAKHNHC TMB porre “year 342 from 
the Saracens," that is, 953/954 CE; IL. 5—6). 

47. I. Bawit IL31. Ed. princ. Calament, p. 387, Figs. 600—601. Dipinto 
drawn with charcoal asking for the blessing and forgiveness of Jesus Christ, 
the God of the Archangels Michael and Gabriel. The spelling is peculiar, 
and the text has many errors. At the beginning of l. 4, on Fig. 600, we read 
KO (read KW) Nai «€B»04A “forgive me” (rather than KW Nal EBOA). 
The name of the author of the text has been edited Tama <ma>IMOYN 
(IL. 4—5); note that one could also edit «a»rra TAÏMOYN. 

48. I. Bawit IL.35. Ed. princ. Calament, p. 389, Fig. 607. Dipinto in black 
that mentions only a quantity of something (oil according to the editor). 
The text is somewhat surprising to find in a church and reads: qrooy 
OyYcoc N3HCTHC “four and a half xestai." From the image, the dipinto 
appears to predate the decoration. Is it an account left by the craftsmen 
during their work in the church, intended to be covered by the paintings, 
but which remained visible? In this case it does not necessarily have to 
refer to oil, but it could also concern a product used during the work (cf. 
the artabae of plaster in another Bawit inscription, mentioned and edited 
in CIEN 5.58). 

49. I. Bawit IL.54. Ed. princ. Calament, p. 394, Fig. 629. Invocation 
of God to remember two plasterers (TKONIATHC; ll. 2 and 3). 

50. I. Bawit IL55. Ed. princ. Calament, p. 395, Fig. 630. Dipinto, 
drawn in red ink, where Apa Houmise asks TNOYTE MITANTEAOC 
emïMa eToyaas “God of the angel of this holy topos” (ll. 1—2) to 
remember him. At the end of the text (Il. 5—6), the formula is edited as 
NTETIXOE[I]C HN TA2AH EBOA [ece]p«a)»a[ao y. It seems more 
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economical to us to edit the last sequence as ece]p a[Naq, and hence 
to translate “that the Lord may bring about my end pleasing to him." 

51. I. Bawit IL56. Ed. princ. Calament, p. 396, Figs. 631—632. Funer- 
ary dipinto addressed to the God of the Archangel Michael, who is asked 
to have mercy on the soul of the deacon and reader Ioannes. There follows 
the NTAqMTON MMOgq “he went to his rest"-formula (ll. 9-10) and the 
date (Il. 10-14), which contains both the indiction and the Diocletian 
year (the number of the latter is in a lacuna, preventing the text from being 
precisely dated). 

52. |. Bawit IL58. Ed. princ. Calament, p. 397, Figs. 631, 633. Funerary 
dipinto addressed to TNOYTE rrakaeoc “Good God" (Il. 1-2), who 
is asked to have mercy on the soul of a brother Isaak. The name 1caak 
in 1. 4 is followed by the letters rrNo", which the editor prefers to see as 
an abbreviation not of the Greek noun votóptoc, but of TNOYTE. How- 
ever, the fact that the word is abbreviated (with a superscript T) clearly 
points to a Greek word and so we should read here rrNoT(a pioc) “the 
notary" (cf. 57 below for the same function). 

53. I. Bawit IL59. Ed. princ. Calament, p. 398, Figs. 631, 634. Funerary 
dipinto asking God to have mercy on the soul of a singer, whose name 
is in a lacuna. Next come the NTAqMTON MMoq “he went to his rest”- 
formula (1. 3) and the date (Il. 3—5): twenty Khoiak of the eighth indiction, 
followed by the Diocletian year. The hundred figure of the latter was 
not read by Palanque and is indecipherable on the old photograph; only 
the end of the figure survives: ma “41.” The editor does not offer a 
dating for the text, yet by combining the indiction and the Diocletian 
year (whose number ends in 41, so has to be 141, 241, and so on), it is 
possible to find the precise date of the dipinto. The concordance between 
a Diocletian year ending in -41 and an eighth indiction occurs every 
three centuries: on Diocletian years 141 (= 424/425 CE), 441 (= 724/ 
725 CE), 741 (= 1024/1025 CE), and 1041 (= 1324/1325 CE). Since the 
church was in use between the eighth and tenth centuries, only one date 
is possible: Diocletian year 441 (accordingly, restore [y]Ma in 1. 5). 
We can therefore date the text to 724/725, more precisely, 20 December 
724. There follow the names of several monks, also singers, who are the 
deceased's children (IL. 6-8). The text concludes with the simple prayer 
TINOYTE T xapic Nay “God, give them grace" (ll. 8—9). 

54. I. Bawit IL82. Ed. princ. Calament, p. 406, Fig. 659. Funerary 
inscription incised in a wall outside the church (where inhumations were 
also found). The text begins with an invocation of “God of the spirits and 
Lord of all flesh" (1. 1, cf. 1 above), who is requested to have mercy on 
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the soul of Zacharias, son of Biktor (rendered B1KTW), from (the monas- 
tery of ?) Apa Elijah the Syrian (cf. CIEN 4.12, where this text is already 
discussed). This is followed by the NTaqMTON MModq “he went to his 
rest"-formula (Il. 4-5) and the date (Il. 5-6), 9 Mecheir of the year 303 
of the Saracens, that is, 4 February 916. 

55. Among the inscriptions on architectural elements and furniture, we 
can mention the carved wooden fragments that probably belonged to the 
church. Most of these inscriptions have already been published. Three texts 
are edited here for the first time: I.Bawit II.96 (p. 437, Fig. 672; on a small 
wooden panel, discovered in 2003 during excavations, see also p. 368; the 
text reads BIKTWP Xwp “Biktor, [son of] Jor"), I.Bawit II.98 (p. 438, 
Fig. 674; a dipinto in red on a small column, rr.A1AK(co N) TAMOYN “the 
deacon Pamoun"), and I.Bawit II.99 (p. 438, Fig. 675; remains of two lines 
of a dipinto in black, maybe a legend, on a fragment of a pilaster capital). 


56. Bawit. Coptic inscriptions about singers. A. Avdokhin, "Singers 
Silently Speaking: Psalmists in Inscriptions from Late Antique Middle 
Egypt (Bawit)," Journal of Early Christian Studies 29 (2021) 607—636. 
Micro-historical study focused on the singers attested in the Coptic inscrip- 
tions from Bawit (cf., e.g., 45 and 53 above; the inscriptions from the 
North Church are not included in this study). The author shows that some 
singers were part of the monastic elite and, more in general, that they 
formed a socially cohesive group with other categories of monks. The 
paintings and inscriptions on the west wall of Chapel 17 are analyzed first 
(J. Clédat, Le monastére et la nécropole de Baouít, vol. 1 [Cairo 1904] 
79-81). In the niche, there are paintings of five saintly monastic figures, 
including pag mama rrevraA(THc) “Master Papa, the singer." Note 
that mcewT (not rrcex qj) near one of the other figures should be 
translated as “the weaver” rather than “the doorkeeper” (see Crum, 
Dict. s.v. c«o2€) and that the paintings do not date to the seventh cen- 
tury, as indicated on p. 623, but the eighth century, as shown by the dated 
dipinti below some of the figures, two of which are funerary inscriptions 
for monks represented (years 735, 737, and 739, see A. Delattre, “Remarques 
sur quelques inscriptions du monastère de Baouit," BIFAO 108 [2008] 74— 
75). The author then turns to the inscriptions on the west wall of Chapel 28 
(Clédat, Monastère et nécropole de Baouît 1, 157—158), which contains 
saintly monastic figures on either side of the niche in which Azariah appears. 
Among these important figures for the monastic community are two sing- 
ers: MACON ÎCAK MWH TTAAAY TIETTPAATHC (read TMEPAATHC) 
“Brother Isak, the son of Palau, the singer," and pag Makape TH 
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NYa? MHNA [rr]No6 NNETTPAATHC (read NNevaATHC) “Master 
Makare, the son of master Mena, the chief of the singers." The author links 
the presence of singers to the figure of Azariah, one of the three Hebrews 
in the fiery furnace, celebrated in the Song of the Three Young Men. Such 
a link between the representations of singers and adjacent paintings can also 
be made in Chapel 17, since among the figures represented on the west 
wall is King David, the singer par excellence, holding in his hands a codex 
on which Ps. 71:6 is written (Clédat, Monastère et nécropole de Baouit 1, 
79, with Pl. 51). The author then turns to three dipinti not related to paint- 
ings in Room 1 (J. Maspero and É. Drioton, Fouilles exécutées à Baouít, 
vol. 1 [Cairo 1931] 49, 52, 53—54, nos. 4, 21, 27). Particular attention 
is given to no. 27, a prayer for protection by one Apollo who also asks 
for the protection of four other persons, including TACON GAMOYA 
THEN TTAAAY rre AA T(HC) "brother Qamoul, son of Palau, the singer” 
(1. 10), after which the latter continues the text, in his own hand (ANOK 
TII€AAX(ICTOC) 6AMOYA TIQ)N TAAAY TIE'paamoToc “I, the most 
humble Qamoul, the son of Palau, the singer," 11. 14—15). Note that Qamoul 
and the monk Isak from Chapel 28 have the same patronymic, Palau, a 
rather rare name. Moreover, a Palau the singer left his own dipinto in the 
North Church (I.Bawit IL.87, ed. princ. Calament, p. 409, Figs. 664—665; 
for the edition see previous entry). Thus, we may well be dealing here 
with a father and his two sons. The author ends by referring to another 
attestation of a singer from Chapel 18 (Clédat, Monastére et nécropole de 
Baouít 1, 94, no. 2). 


57. Bawit. Coptic funerary stela, 620 CE. Ed. princ. F. Calament, 
“Un exceptionnel témoin épigraphique de la dernière occupation perse en 
Égypte," Journal of Coptic Studies 23 (2021) 1—13. Limestone epitaph 
(43.5 x 35.3 x 4 cm), almost complete, found reused right of the entrance 
to the passage between the great basilica and the so-called “South Church.” 
The text begins with an invocation of the Trinity (ll. 1-2), the Archangels 
Michael and Gabriel (Il. 2-3), the Virgin Mary (ll. 3-4), Adam and Eve 
(Il. 4—5), the triad of Bawit (Il. 6-8), and NeroyaaB THPOY NTAY[EP 
TOY) MMINJOYTE XIN MITENEIWT] aaam WaZgOYN €TIOOY 
N[200Y “all the saints who have done God’s will from our father 
Adam until today” (Il. 8-11). Next comes the ap! rMeeye NTEPYXH 
N- “remember the soul of”-formula (Il. 11—12), and the names of the 
two deceased individuals commemorated in the stela: ama] Makape 
TINOTAPIOC “Apa Makare, the notary” (11. 12-13) and MACON MHNA 
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TEqcoN “brother Mena, his brother" (Il. 15-16). The exceptional nature 
of the inscription lies in the fact that the cause of their death is indicated 
and that it is related to historical events: they were both “killed by the 
Persians” (Il. 13-14: NTAMrIepcoc mooyTq; Il. 16-17: Nrammepcoc 
MOOY'TQ), respectively on 26 Phamenoth and 10 Pachon of an 8th indic- 
tion (Il. 14-15 and 17-18). The text ends in Il. 18-19 with 2N OYEIPHNH 
[NTE TNOYT]E 2AMHN "In the peace of God. Amen." The event(s) 
referred to can be dated to the Persian occupation of Egypt (619—629 CE) 
and, accordingly, the two dates of death correspond to 22 March and 
5 May 620. 


58. Region of Asyut. Greek inscription, 5th cent. or later. I. Eichner, 
Der Survey der spátantiken und mittelalterlichen christlichen Denkmä- 
ler in der Nekropole von Assiut/Lykopolis (Mittelägypten) (Wiesbaden 
2020) presents the results of a survey conducted in 2009 at Gebel Asyut 
el-Gharbi, about one kilometer south of Asyut. The pharaonic tombs at 
the site were reinhabited by monks during Late Antiquity, and the author 
proposes, following J. Kahl, Ancient Asyut: The First Synthesis after 
300 Years of Research (Wiesbaden 2007) 138—140, to identify three of the 
tombs (Tombs II, III and IV), linked together in the Late Antique period, 
as the hermitage of John of Lykopolis (h. mon. 1; h. Laus. 35) himself. 
The ceiling in the entrance to one of the tombs indeed contains a medal- 
lion, much ruined, depicting the bust of a man with a nimbus around 
the head, to the right of which one can read To(àvvnc) (10 with an 
oblique stroke over the o; the text is edited [p. 6, Pls. 2a—b, 3a] as Coptic 
1@(2ANNHC), but legends of paintings are usually in Greek, as it was 
rendered by I. Eichner and T. Beckh in J. Kahl et al., “The Asyut Pro- 
ject: Seventh Season of Fieldwork," Studien zur Altägyptischen Kultur 39 
[2010] 210). The inscription and depiction are taken to attest to the cult 
of this famous fourth-century monk (pp. 5-10, 111). 


59. Sohag (White Monastery federation). L. Blanke, An Archaeology 
of Egyptian Monasticism: Settlement, Economy and Daily Life at the White 
Monastery Federation (New Haven 2019), which goes back to a doctoral 
dissertation at the University of Copenhagen of 2014, provides an archaeo- 
logical study, along the lines of Brooks Hedstrom's book (16 above), of the 
White Monastery and its subsidiaries, the Red Monastery and the women's 
monastery at Athribis. Occasionally inscriptions are drawn on, such as at 
p. 178 those of female monastics at Athribis (see next entry). 
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60. Sohag (women's monastery at Athribis). Coptic dipinti. S.J. Davis, 
“Anastasia, Thecla, and Friends. Archaeological and Epigraphic Evidence 
from the Shenoutean Women's Monastery at Atripe," Le Muséon 133 (2020) 
259—287. Preliminary report on the dipinti found, as part of the Yale pro- 
ject (since 2016) to record the Christian remains at the site, directly east 
of the temple of Repit in the refectory and pillared hall of the women's 
monastery that formed part of the Shenoutean federation. While it had 
previously been assumed that the remains belonged to the women's mon- 
astery, the texts now definitively confirm that we are dealing with a female 
monastic community. Two layers of ceramic deposits were encountered 
in the refectory, one dating to the sixth—-seventh and one to the eighth- 
ninth centuries. À text on the east wall (REF-10 [E-05], shown on Fig. 20) 
is said to contain the date 594/595 CE (12), but from the photo we can- 
not discern the T and this seems rather the ending of a name (or noun) 
on -1à. A ceramic assemblage from the pillared hall also dates to the 
sixth-seventh centuries and, since it comes from the latest phase of use, 
the dipinti from this structure date to this time span, or even somewhat 
earlier. 

The texts mostly consist of the names of the female monastics, accom- 
panied by the epithets WHM "junior" and Koyi “little,” and twice the 
rare noun Hp “companion.” Most interesting are the cases where we have 
a bit more text. On the east wall of the refectory is a dipinto in five lines 
written in black ink (REF-12 [E-07]; text given at p. 269, with Fig. 10), 
which begins as follows (ll. 1-3): + OYANTIAIA (HM ACKA TMOOY 
€BOA 2N TETPATIECA NCICON “+ Ouangilia junior dispensed the water 
from the table of Zion" (the text then becomes fragmentary but mentions 
at 1. 4 a second nun, 6EbKNOCTE, and at 1. 5, THI "the house," possi- 
bly a unit within the monastery; note that there is a small cross above 
the n of oyaNriA12a and that the a of the name eekaa above, REF-11 
[E-06], with Fig. 12, was partly written over it, and is thus later). “The 
table of Zion" is taken to refer to the refectory (pp. 275-276; same phrase 
reconstructed in REF-06 [E-12]), but could also refer more widely to 
the monastic diakonia (for which see E. Wipszcyka, “Diaconia,” in 
A.S. Atiya [ed.], The Coptic Encyclopedia, vol. 3 [New York 1991] 895- 
897); the sentence as a whole may be related to the distribution of water 
(pp. 281-282; same verbal expression in REF-10 [E-05]). There are also 
three longer texts from the pillared hall (the so-called “Six-Pillared Hall”). 
Two of these were written in black ink above each other on the south face 
of the southwestern pillar in a similar script, likely by the same person 
(6PH-21 and 22 [15-30-103/01 and /02]; pp. 274—275, with Fig. 18). The 
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first begins with ANOK TENTAIT TH N2ak “I am the one who has 
given orders prudently" (the text then becomes unclear). The second 
reads: 


ANACTACIA TAME NTETPATIE- 
ZA TIXOEIC EKNA2APE? 'epoc 2N OY'{N}OYoO- 
EIQ MN NECOIKONOMOC 


“Anastasia, the head of the table. Lord, may you guard her for a while, 
along with her oikonomoi." In l. 2, the scribe was put off by the last 
letter of 2a pe? and continued with Noy (of 2N oY-), then realized that 
he had made a mistake, and wrote the object (e poc) and beginning of 
the prepositional phrase (2N oy-) above the 2 of 2a pe2 (Davis has 
'€poc' N 'e2NOY', but his e is a C, continuing a bit lower after e po- for 
lack of space due to the à of Tparre- in the preceding line). Anastasia, 
assisted by her stewards, perhaps as head of the diakonia (see above), was 
apparently responsible for the administration and distribution of food, 
which is in line with the function of the building, adjacent to the refectory 
and containing storage vats (pp. 275—276). The third, again in black, is 
found opposite the previous two texts on the north face of a pilaster in the 
south wall (6PH-25 [15-30-17/01]; pp. 276—277, with Fig. 19, showing 
less than what is transcribed as some of the plaster had fallen down when 
the photo was taken). It starts with a, plausibly reconstructed, invocation 
of God in Greek (transcribed in Coptic font), and continues with a similar 
request for protection as in the previous dipinto, now for the whole monas- 
tic community: 


[@(Ed)X tod &yiov Xivov-] 

Oiov rpopñtov Kali] àpym- 
puavàópitoou €KNa2ape2 
ATINCWOY2 €20YN THPY IC 


“God of Saint Shenoute, prophet and archimandrite, may you guard our 
entire congregation. Jesus.” Note that the request for protection is done 
through the intercession of Shenoute, the patron saint of the monastery. 


61. Abydos. Coptic funerary stela, ca. 6th-8th cent. Inv. ANC 54994, 
Ed. princ. J.H.F. Dijkstra, “A Coptic Funerary Stela from the North 
Necropolis at Abydos,” Journal of Coptic Studies 23 (2021) 39-46. First 
edition of a fragmentary Coptic limestone epitaph (21.3 x 16.8 x 3.7 cm) 
discovered in 2020 by the mission of the Institute of Fine Arts/New 
York University and Princeton in the North Necropolis. The stela is of the 
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litany-type and belongs to a group of four other such stelae with a certain 
provenance in Abydos (see CIEN 8.25-28). These texts are listed, with 
numerous textual improvements proposed in the footnotes (as already 
announced under CIEN 8.28, including the information that this stela is 
located in the Oriental Institute Museum, Chicago, and the reading of 
two additional lines). The stone is broken at the top and, in a triangular 
shape, at the right-hand side and bottom. The inscription begins in l. 1 
with a mention of the prophets, the patriarchs, or the confessors (1. 1), 
then the martyrs (Il. 1—2), probably preceded or followed by the apostles. 
The list of monastic saints is headed by the Bawit triad (IL. 3-4) and con- 
tinues with the pairs Apa Iohannes and Apa Iakob (ll. 5-6), Apa Patermoute 
and Apa Proou (Il. 6-7), and Apa Jeremiah and Apa Makare (ll. 7-8), 
then Apa Mouses (IL. 8—9), and, after a saint whose name is lost, probably 
an Apa Serene (l. 10). The last two lines are too damaged. The analysis 
of the inscription shows that there is a general pattern that is followed by 
all epitaphs of the litany-type group, but also a great diversity in how it is 
applied. 


62. Region of Armant. Coptic graffiti. F. Krueger, "The Monastery 
of Apa Posidonios at Hermonthis and an Alleged Local Cult of ‘Poseidon’ 
(with Notes on *Kothos' and the Supposed Fish-Cult at Latopolis)," APF 67 
(2021) 110—137 delves into the question whether the patron saint of the 
topos of Apa Posidonius in the desert of Armant can be identified with the 
homonymous ascetic in Palladius’ Lausiac History. He leaves the ques- 
tion unsettled though he considers it a "distinct possibility" (p. 123). In 
going over the evidence for the monastery, at pp. 113-116, 119—122, the 
author mentions some Coptic graffiti that were presented in the author's 
revised doctoral dissertation (see CIEN 8.54—57), reiterating that there is 
no evidence in the graffiti from Darb Rayayna that proves that the site 
was the topos of Apa Posidonius (or that of Apa Tyrannus). The author 
also rightly dispenses with the notion that the cult of Poseidon at Armant, 
mentioned in the Bohairic Encomium on Pesynthius, has anything to do 
with the monastery. 


63. Aswan (monastery of St. Hatre). Coptic funerary stelae. 
L.S. Krastel, “Dayr Anba Hadra, Funerary Stelae of,” in K.J. Torjesen and 
G. Gabra (eds.), Claremont Coptic Encyclopedia (2021), online at https:// 
ccdl.claremont.edu/digital/collection/cce/1d/2177. Brief overview of the 
more than 145 funerary stelae from the monastery of St. Hatre at Aswan, 
part of the author's forthcoming doctoral dissertation (see also CIEN 8.64— 
71). 
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64. Nubia. History. G.R. Ruffini, “The History of Medieval Nubia,” 
in G. Emberling and B.B. Williams (eds.), The Oxford Handbook of Ancient 
Nubia (Oxford 2020) 759-771. A bird’s-eye view of medieval Nubian 
history, for a considerable part relying on epigraphical sources. 


65. Nubia. Textual genres. G.R. Ruffini, “Nubian Texts, Nubian 
Lives,” in G. Emberling and B.B. Williams (eds.), The Oxford Handbook 
of Ancient Nubia (Oxford 2020) 773—786. A lively written review of 
Nubian text genres, including epigraphical ones, and their relevance for 
the reconstruction of life in medieval Nubia. 


66. Nubia. Languages and language use. A. Lajtar and G. Ochata, 
“Language Use and Literacy in Late Antique and Medieval Nubia,” in 
G. Emberling and B.B. Williams (eds.), The Oxford Handbook of Ancient 
Nubia (Oxford 2020) 787—805. This is by far the best introduction to 
the complex language situation of Late Antique and medieval Nubia that 
is currently available. The authors carefully map the use of the various 
written languages of Nubia (primarily Greek, Sahidic Coptic and Old 
Nubian) and their respective diffusion over time, space, and genre (domains), 
illustrated by useful charts. Language contact phenomena, including code- 
switching and borrowing, are also discussed. For Nubian Greek, see addi- 
tionally CIEN 7.38 and 8.133. 


67. Nubia. Cult of the angels. M. Laptas, “‘Eternal Bodies’: Images 
of Archangels in the Upper Parts of Nubian Buildings,” Polish Archaeol- 
ogy in the Mediterranean 29 (2020) 715—737. The article discusses painted 
representations of angels found in the higher parts of sacral buildings 
(staircases, vaults), in particular at Faras (cathedral; see CIEN 6.57—68) 
and Dongola (Church SWN.B.V). Several (Greek) legends and dedicatory 
texts are cited that identify the subjects and donors of the paintings. 


68. Nubia. Graffiti. A. Lajtar, “Cultic Graffiti in Christian Nubia (Sixth 
to Fifteenth Centuries),” in A.E. Felle and B. Ward-Perkins (eds.), Cultic 
Graffiti in the Late Antique Mediterranean and beyond (Turnhout 2021) 
159-176. A well-illustrated overview of graffiti writing in Christian Nubia. 
The bulk of Nubian graffiti are visitors’ inscriptions left at religious centers, 
mainly, from north to south, Qasr Ibrim, Faras, Sonqi Tino, Dongola, Ban- 
ganarti, and Ghazali. Relatively rare in the earliest periods (sixth-eighth 
centuries), the practice became more popular over time, with large assem- 
blages dating from the late Christian period, in particular at the church of 
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the Archangel Raphael at Banganarti, where a true “graffiti industry" was 
at work in the thirteenth—fourteenth centuries (see CIEN 8.133). Graffiti are 
found in all three written languages of Christian Nubia (Greek, Sahidic 
Coptic, and Old Nubian), yet with a clear preponderance of Greek. Code- 
switching is frequent, with graffiti often beginning with a word for "I" 
in one language only to continue in another. Beyond the mere identifi- 
cation of the patron of the text, the graffiti may contain prayers addressing 
the Godhead either directly or via locally venerated saints. The prayers 
often ask for specific favors, such as mercy, protection, forgiveness of 
sins, or enlightenment. More extensive ones quote from liturgical texts, 
such as hymns. Graffiti may consist of mere names of divinity or angels, 
which also have an apotropaic function. Angelic names in particular were 
often written in playful ways, using monograms, ciphers, or other visual 
devices. In addition to textual graffiti also figural ones are found, espe- 
cially at Banganarti (cf. CIEN 8.134). Leaving graffiti was a widespread 
expression of piety, but the more sophisticated items the local clergy must 
have produced on order for visitors. 


69. Nubia. Centers of pilgrimage. B. Zurawski, “The Topography 
of Power in Medieval Nubia," in G. Emberling and B.B. Williams (eds.), 
The Oxford Handbook of Ancient Nubia (Oxford 2020) 807-828. The 
author argues for the close association of political power and religious 
pilgrimage in several of the main urban centers of medieval Nubia, dis- 
cussing the archaeological and epigraphical evidence for Dongola, Faras, 
Soba East, Qasr Ibrim, Jebel Adda, and el-Zuma. 


70. Nubia. Kingship. A. Lajtar and G. Ochala, “A Christian King in 
Africa: The Image of Christian Nubian Rulers in Internal and External 
Sources," in P.M. Forness, A. Hasse-Ungeheuer, and H. Leppin (eds.), 
The Good Christian Ruler in the First Millennium: Views from the Wider 
Mediterranean World in Conversation (Berlin 2021) 361—379. Review 
of the scarce information on kingship and royal institutions in Christian 
Nubia, for a considerable part based on epigraphical sources (epitaphs, 
dedicatory inscriptions, commemorative dipinti). Following a presenta- 
tion of the sources, the authors discuss the evidence for dynasties and 
kinship structure, titles and forms of address, the character and instruments 
of royal power, and the names borne by kings. In spite of obvious Chris- 
tian and Mediterranean inspiration, Nubian kingship was deeply rooted 
in indigenous culture and cannot be considered a mere copy of Byzantine 
institutions. 
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71. Faras (Pachoras). Settlement history. W. Godlewski, “Pachoras: 
A Brief History of the Town from the 5th to the 7th Centuries," Polish 
Archaeology in the Mediterranean 29 (2020) 699—713. The author cites, at 
p. 700, the inscription of King Tokiltoeton from Ikhmindi (DBMNT 458) 
as evidence for a move of the administrative center of Noubadia from 
Faras to Ihkmindi, following a disastrous Nile flood in the fifth century. 


72. Faras (Pachoras). Funerary stelae of bishops. A. Lajtar, “ Ago- 
nistic Terminology in Christian Nubia,” U schytku starożytności. Studia 
£ródloznawcze 19 (2020) 261—273. The epitaphs of two bishops of Faras, 
Ignatius (J.Varsovie 106; 23 January 802) and Aaron (I.Khartoum Copt. 3; 
12 December 972) look back upon their lives using agonistic terminology. 
Ignatius passed 55 years of his life èv uèv toig Gy@ouv ts HovadiKt|s 
Biov “in the combats of solitary life" (where for masculine Biov perhaps 
read moAiteias), whereas Aaron is styled AeAOgopoc “prizewinner.” 
The article situates the background of this terminology in biblical (Pauline), 
monastic, and patristic literature. For agonistic terminology in (monastic) 
funerary epigraphy, see also CIEN 3.1. 


73. Banganarti. Visitors’ inscriptions, ca. 13th-14th cent. A. Lajtar, 
“The People of Banganarti," in B. Zurawski (ed.), Banganarti Studies I 
(Warsaw 2021) 21-48. The predominantly thirteenth-fourteenth-century 
visitors” inscriptions in the Upper Church at Banganarti provide ample 
information about the people who left them. This article offers a meticu- 
lous review of the evidence, based on the introductory chapters of the 
author's edition of the inscriptions, which should be consulted for the texts 
(CIEN 8.133). After an introduction to the site and its graffiti, it discusses 
the names of the pilgrims, morphologically partly Greek and biblical, 
partly Nubian. The Nubian onomasticon is notably different from that in 
contemporaneous documents from Qasr Ibrim in the Noubadian north, 
which may partly reflect different language varieties (Andaandi [Dongo- 
lawi] in the south; Nobiin in the north). Some of the Greek names are 
not attested elsewhere and are clearly witness to a desire for sophistica- 
tion (such as “Ayaroc, A6Ëoc or Zoóóota). Arabic names seem to betray 
contacts with the Arabic speaking world around the Red Sea rather than 
Islamization. The near absence of women among the visitors who left 
inscriptions is striking. Socially, the visitors included kings and royal offi- 
cials as well as local administrators, in addition to notaries and scribes and 
an isolated architect (oixoóóptoc). Among clerical functions, bishops are 
almost totally absent, the most frequent functions being those of priest 
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and deacon. Lower orders may hide under the generic term KkAnpixot 
“clerics.” Clergymen often combine various charges, including secular 
ones. Insofar as the churches which they served can be identified, most 
were situated in the Dongola region. Monastic titles are rare, even though 
three archimandrites left their names. Several people bear titles ending 
in the element -KWA -ikshil (with variants), the meaning of which is 
unknown. The author tends to consider them as honorary titles rather 
than names of real offices. The entire ensemble provides a lively picture 
of the fairly homogeneous literate upper strata of Makourian society in 
the later medieval period. 


REVIEWS 


El-Maghrabi, Mohamed Gaber, and Cornelia Römer (eds.), More Texts 
from the Archive of Socrates: Papyri from House 17, Level B, and 
Other Locations in Karanis (P. Cair. Mich. III). Archiv für Papyrus- 
forschung und verwandte Gebiete, Beiheft 45. Berlin: De Gruyter, 2021. 
xviii + 214 pages. ISBN 978-3-11-071428-9 (hardcover) and 978-3- 
11-071452-4 (pdf). 


This edition continues the publication of papyri from Karanis excavated 
by the University of Michigan and now kept in the Egyptian Museum 
in Cairo. They were returned from Ann Arbor to Egypt in 1953, although 
they were unpublished at the time. The original agreement between the 
University of Michigan and the Egyptian authorities had stipulated a return 
of the papyri after study and publication. What was agreed upon in 1953 
is unknown.! 

P.Cair.Mich. 3 follows on the heels of P.Cair.Mich. 2, published in 
2015 and reviewed by me in BASP 53 (2016) 419—420. One of the editors, 
Cornelia Rómer of the German Archaeological Institute, started working 
on the papyri from Karanis in the Egyptian Museum in 2010 and decided 
to involve Egyptian students (and budding papyrologists) in their publica- 
tion. It has been a great success, because she and her co-editor Mohamed 
El-Maghrabi have been able to bring out editions at regular intervals 
of 5-6 years. This second installment is more substantial than the first 
(P.Cair.Mich. 3 contains 33 texts against 25 texts in P.Cair.Mich. 2), and 
the documents are on the whole more interesting. 

In the introduction (pp. ix-xviii), Römer presents data on almost 50 pub- 
lished and unpublished inventory numbers (sometimes comprising more 
than one text) now in Cairo that come from area G in Karanis, more par- 
ticularly house B17 and its immediate surroundings (the adjacent streets 
BS1 and BS2 and the houses B2, 12, 18, and 25; see the map in P.Cair. 
Mich. 2, p. xvi). The list on pp. xii-xvii is useful and gives us some idea of 
what to expect next, but the use of color coding is rather distracting. Dates 
are given in red, literary texts in blue (but also the ledger P.Cair.Mich. 2.12 


! See now B J. Haug, "Politics, Partage, and Papyri: Excavated Texts Between Cairo 
and Ann Arbor (1924—1953)," AJA 125 (2021) 143-163. 
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on p. xvii, by mistake), and direct attestations of (family members of) 
Socrates (Sokrates, but Socrates is the form used throughout the volume and 
in this review), the protagonist of the papers deposited in B17, in orange. 
Texts that are too late or, in some cases, too early for Socrates himself 
are marked more reasonably with an asterisk. There are a few cases where 
fragments of one and the same text were found in different, nearby loca- 
tions. This concerns a few literary texts (listed on p. xvii), fragments of 
which are easier to identify. The high incidence of literary texts is in any 
case remarkable. Socrates belonged to the village elite and dabbled in 
Greek literature, as we see most clearly in his use of a rare Callimachean 
word in the tax roll he wrote himself (see the next paragraph). Also, when 
papyri from Karanis were returned to Egypt in 1953, the University of 
Michigan did not keep all the literary texts for themselves in making the 
selection. My original estimate of the total number of texts found in B17 
(over 200) may have to be doubled in light of Rómer's findings (p. xvii). 

Rómer also explains in the introduction (pp. ix-xi) why they have 
dropped the quotation marks around "archive" in the title of this second 
installment. While the texts found in B17 do not constitute “the archive" 
of Socrates, many did once belong to his archive. What was found in B17 
and can reasonably be associated with him is the part of the archive that 
was discarded here at some point. Did Socrates also live (or work) in B17, 
as I originally assumed?? I now think that B17 may have merely been 
used as a dump site for discarded papers of Socrates, a house adjacent to 
where he and his family really lived. Their residence may have been B2 
instead, an even more opulent house immediately across the street BS2 
from B17, where a fragment of Callimachus’ Aitia was found. A rare word 
occurring in Callimachus’ Aitia made it into the tax roll from Karanis 
written by Socrates (P.Mich. 4.223.2665), and the fragment of Callimachus" 
Aitia found in B2 may have belonged to Socrates himself rather than a 
neighbor. 

Rómer makes several odd mistakes here. She does not refer to a more 
recent remark of mine about the use of B17 that I flagged in my review of 
P.Cair.Mich 2} and she also thinks that the tax roll was found in B2 
(n. 19 on p. xvi; it was purchased). In n. 2 on p. ix she claims that one of 
the editors of the texts in the volume (8.1) refers to the archive of Socrates 


? P. van Minnen, “House-to-House Enquiries: An Interdisciplinary Approach to Roman 
Karanis," ZPE 100 (1994) 227—251. 

3 P. van Minnen, “Archaeology and Papyrology: Digging and Filling Holes?" in 
K. Lembke, M. Minas-Nerpel, and S. Pfeiffer (eds.), Tradition and Transformation: Egypt 
under Roman Rule (Leiden 2010) 437—474 at 463. 
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as a "dossier," but on p. 31 he in fact refers to two items from B17 as being 
part of the “dossier” of Mikkalos. In n. 5 on p. x, Rómer rejects my idea 
that Socrates may have lived in B2, because the npáxtop àpyoptkàv 
Socrates mentioned in some early second-century papyri (who therefore 
cannot be “our” Socrates) lived there. I do not follow the reasoning here. 
A papyrus mentioning the older* Socrates was found in B3, not B2, and 
he could have been the grandfather of *our" Socrates, who was also a 
npáktop Gpyoptkóv. In any case, even if the older Socrates would have 
lived in B2, which we do not know, I do not see why “our” Socrates can- 
not also have lived there half a century later. 

There are 33 texts in the new volume, some repeated from P.Cair. 
Mich. 2 with additional fragments. All are illustrated in color in the text, 
but these illustrations are sometimes too dark and not always helpful. 
Rómer herself edits eight texts (1, 3, 5, 7, 11, 31, 32, 33), her co-editor 
El-Maghrabi four (9, 19, 20, 21). Fatma Hamouda edits five texts (16, 27, 
28, 29, 30), the last four of which formed part of her 2015 M.A. thesis. 
Shaymaa Moussa edits three texts (2, 4, 6), and Rasha el-Mofatch (13, 23), 
Suzanne Soliman (17, 22), and Haytham Qandeil (18, 26) two texts each. 
Eman Selim (10), Yosra Ahmed (12), Seham Aish (14), Shereen Aly (15), 
Sahar Hassan (24), and Mervat Zaki (25) each edit one papyrus, while 
Graham Claytor and Noha Salem share the editing of a text preserved in 
two copies (8.1 and 8.2). 

The first section (A) contains literary texts from B17 and its environ- 
ment. In fact, only 7 is from B17 and only in part, because some fragments 
of it were found in the street BS1. The other findspots are all in Area G 
in Karanis: houses B2, B9, B12, and B25 and the street BS2. AII texts 
date from the second century. 1—5 are fragments of Homer. 1-2 are from 
Iliad A, from B9 and B12 respectively. Note that 1 (liad A 91—96) is 
written in an early example of the onciale romano. Also note that 2 (Iliad 
A 159-167) shows interpunction in the form of ^ in ll. 4 and 9 (the latter 
instance is not marked in the edition; in both instances, sentences with 
5é follow).? 3 (from B25) is from Ziad B (734—759) and could be part of 
the same roll as P.Cair.Mich. 2.2 (the dark illustration does not allow me to 
evaluate this possibility). 4 (from B2 and B12) is from Iliad A (356—399), 
and 5 (from B9) is from Jliad (207—216 and 251-262). — 6 (from BS2) 


^ Note that Rómer's note says “later” where “earlier” is expected. 

5 Not in this form in J.-L. Fournet, *Les signes diacritiques dans les papyrus documen- 
taires grecs," in N. Carlig, G. Lescuyer, A. Motte, and N. Sojic (eds.), Signes dans les 
textes. Continuités et ruptures des pratiques scribales en Égypte pharaonique, gréco- 
romaine et byzantine (Liège 2020) 145-166. 
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is a fragment of Demosthenes’ De corona (242—243).5 It may be from 
the same roll as P.Cair.Mich. 2.9 (from house 4034, which is not any- 
where near BS2). — 7 (from B17 and BS1) adds two more fragments to 
P.Cair.Mich. 2.5, a list of comedies and satyr plays with brief hypothe- 
seis. New titles of plays include KóxX.oy (B side 2, 1. 4; Euripides’ 
Cyclops?), Xkoplis (B side 2, 1. 9), Baxyn (C side 2, 1. 5; Büyxn is 
also clearly written in P.Cair.Mich. 2.5, here A side 2, 1. 7), and Xk0Aa 
(C side 2, 1. 7). 

The next section (B) is the largest in the volume. It contains documents 
from B17 and its environment. 28 and 31-33 should have been included 
here (see below). 8.1 and 8.2 are two copies or drafts of the will of one 
Petheus from the reign of Domitian (82-96), therefore too early for 
"our" Socrates to have been involved, although they were found in B17. 
One of the three children of Petheus is Mikkalos, known from papyri now 
in Berlin and London and also from these two texts found in Karanis. 
8.1 is clearly a draft, as it is written on the back of a land register; it is 
also left incomplete. 8.2 could be a copy, as the text and the subscrip- 
tions are all written in one, neat hand, but it is missing a relevant section 
(8.1, Il. 12-15). 8.1, 1. 5 reads € . 101atiQeo0o1, where uetadtati0so0 où is 
expected (supplemented in 8.2, 1. 7). The illustration’ allows us to read £ri- 
óu1í0go001, which must mean the same thing as uevaótaí(0go0o1, “dispose 
of afterwards." In 8.1, 1. 12 à1Jaxtvov[xo] can safely be read, because in 
8.2, 1. 17 dtatetvjov[oav, which would give us the only alternative, can- 
not be read instead of ôtateiv]ov[to. 8.2 is the much-improved re-edition 
of SB 18.13308. The note on 1l. 44 concerns 1. 41. In 1. 45 Tev . so 
seems to start with X. — 9 (from BS1) is an offer to lease land from 
AD 126. The first hand also wrote Il. 13—14. — 10 (from B17) re-edits 
P.Cair.Mich. 2.14 from AD 130 (or 129). The text is concerned with 
preparations for Hadrian's visit to Egypt; a calendar of events concerning 
this visit is given on pp. 54—55. In Il. 12-13, the reading of the amount 
of moptia of some kind of KaAdpn, ôloyxikio óxcva]kóo[ti]a, seems 
adventurous, especially òxta-. The text relates to villages in the meris of 
Themistos at the other end of the Arsinoite nome. The qualification of 
Hadrian as {eyiotov Adtokpétopoc] also occurs in two other texts con- 
cerning the preparation of Hadrian's visit (see the note on Il. 13-15). 


€ On the papyrological attestations of this speech, see now L. Sardone, / papiri del De 
Corona di Demostene (Bari 2021). 

7 Only the Cairo fragments are illustrated, but the fragment in Ann Arbor is accessible 
on the Michigan APIS site. 
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11 (from B17) is a petition to the prefect of Egypt (157—148 rather 
than 133-137). The petitioner is a woman [à]ró (1. 4) the Arsinoite nome, 
but [6]oc can also be read, in which case a much longer formula can be 
supplemented in the lacuna to the right of 1. 3 (e.g. N.N. patronymic ànò 
K@LUNS Kapaviôos tod 'HpakAeióov pepiló]oc instead of N.N. tov | à]ró. 
In |. 7 the correct accentuation is &óg[qov. —12 (from B17) is a report 
of taxes (most likely the /aographia, paid in installments of 8 drachmas) 
collected in 148/149 by the rpüktopes äpyvpwk®v of Arsinoe, a village 
where tax collectors from Karanis were apparently also active. In col. 1.5 
the editor reads fjpiv sic GpiO(uNnotv) vnv6s (I. unvóc). I rather see f]ueiv 
sic Gpi(Opnorv) unvéc. There is no mark of abbreviation for dpi(Opnotv) 
(or àptO(umoiv)), and the last word rather looks like uvnog (l. umvóc), 
but in this kind of hand it is hard to decide what was written. The nu of 
ur vóc (or the eta of 1vnog) is connected to the omicron with a horizontal 
stroke (presumably interpreted as a nu by the editor). In col. 2.3 Pacelitos 
is much more likely than óos[oc. 

13 (from B17) is a lease, for two years, of six female pigs (worth 
400 drachmas) by Polion son of Socrates from Sempronius Gemellus. 
Polion may be related to *our" Socrates (Polion's grandfather was called 
Sarapas; Socrates' father was called Sarapion), and Sempronius Gemellus 
may be related to Sempronia Gemella (her brother?), who may well have 
been the mother of Socrates' sons. There is no need for both Polion and 
Sempronius Gemellus to have had some connection to “our” Socrates for 
this particular text to have ended up among Socrates’ papers. The name 
Socrates was popular also in Karanis, as elsewhere in the Arsinoite nome, 
because of the “echo” of the name of the principal crocodile god Souchos 
there (Sok-).? The editor claims that the main text is written in Socrates’ 
own hand. I do not think so. The hand is too neat for SB 18.13306 and 
P.Mich. 4.223, and SB 6.9263, a receipt also adduced by the editor (in 
n. 1 on p. 73), is too cursive to be in Socrates' hand. The lease was regis- 
tered in the grapheion of Karanis. The note to this effect (1. 19) is written 
in the same hand as P. Mich. 6.428.19 (see the illustrations on p. 74), which 


5 W. Clarysse, “Sokrates and the Crocodile,” Cd’E 94 (2019) 127-133. 

? The two published texts identified by me as having been written by Socrates himself: 
van Minnen (n. 2) 244—245 with Tafel XIIIa and XIV. R. Mascellari, La lingua delle 
petizioni nell’ Egitto romano (Firenze 2021) 2.850—851, n. 9 argues that both these texts 
could also have been written for Socrates by a scribe, but the distance in time between the 
two texts (seventeen years) rather speaks against this. Also, the fact that the tax roll was 
not a copy written in one go (as by a scribe) but an original written in “chunks” (each 
covering the taxes collected over several days) throughout the year makes it seem more 
likely that it was the tax collector's own handiwork. 
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gives us an approximate date (the middle of the second century). The text 
is "signed" by Sempronius Gemellus in his own hand. The rent is 30 pig- 
lets a year. The text seems to break off abruptly in 1. 8: xa0ó(rep) èy 
õixng (or rather ôikn(s); ending with an elongated eta) «ai (the last word, 
crammed in on the right edge of the papyrus). Perhaps the subscription 
in ll. 9-17 was written first, and the main text added above it later. The 
scribe of the main text would in that case have run out of space, leaving 
the expression following kai (whatever it was) incomplete. On the back 
Polion is identified as a uéye1poc, “butcher” (rather than *cook"). Note 
that the number of pigs seems to have an overstroke there (££) and that 
the following word may be tiu(ñs), tt with a similar overstroke for mu. 
It is indeed followed by the value of the six pigs. — 14 (from B17) is a 
letter to the npáktopec otttkóv of Ptolemais Nea (near Karanis) from 
the kouoypannatedc of Karanis, Hiera (Nesos), Ptolemais (Nea), and 
other villages. The hand is shaky. In 1. 1 I would read Aoittiot and in 
1. 8 IItoAEpaido(c) (the suspended omicron is clear, pace the apparatus). 
The date is either under Antoninus Pius (152) or Marcus Aurelius (175). 

15 (from B17) is a draft of a petition to the prefect of Egypt (161—164) 
for an exemption of a liturgy, here the ypauuateia in the service of the 
TpaKtopses Gpyopucov of Karanis. Such a scribe would be involved in 
issuing receipts and such, presumably for Socrates and his associates (the 
text dates from 161—164). The petitioner claims to be 77 years old and 
thus to be disqualified from the liturgy. He also uses additional arguments, 
probably a weakness in his arm (ll. 11—12) and poor eyesight, which is 
hinted at in ll. 16-17. The text as reconstructed by the editor contains many 
hypothetical readings and supplements and should therefore be treated with 
suspicion. Note that tavtnv in 1. 12 is deleted by dots above each separate 
letter. In ll. 14—15, 51’ 6A@v tov [EvtoA@]v cov is especially suspect. 
I rather expect a reference here to the time the liturgy of the ypoppatsia 
is going to take: perhaps 61’ 6A@v tov [f]uepo]v, “day in, day out”). That 
leaves cov, which I would take with what follows: cov ärA&ç tv nn- 
peoíav, “serving you in general,” with cov being an “objective” genitive 
(as in SB 1.3924.43-44: xà dé duétepa [/. ñuétepa] &v dr{r}npeoig [to 
ót110c, “I serve their [Tiberius’ and Livia's] divinity”). What follows in 
1. 17, £u te todtov pr] £bopkseiv, is perhaps more general than the editor 
assumes; rather than "furthermore for a person not being able to fulfill 
his oath" I would say, “and that this person [who also has poor eyesight] 
cannot even take an oath" (of whatever kind in support of himself or 
another). Below the text appears a note related to the text on the back of 
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the papyrus. I do not see ó(n£p) in the first line there. The third line, 
[r]apà (6pox mv) a tiO(evtat) (Spaxpai) B presumably means, “instead 
of 1 drachma, 2 drachmas are noted" (rather than, “one drachma less; two 
drachmas were paid”), and if this indeed relates to the text on the back, 
it gives us an idea of what kind of information (amounts of drachmas) 
is missing to the right there — and what the text is for: money taxes for 
aiy1aroù land. — 16 is written on the back of 15 (thus after 161—164) 
and contains a list of individuals (presumably paying money taxes on aiyta- 
ko land), including a veteran of legio I (note that [ is missing to the right 
of 1. 28). For Kastor son of Ptolemaios (1. 5) the commentary should have 
referred to the note added on the front of the papyrus, below 15, which 
concerns a Kastor son of Ptolemaios (the two sides were edited by dif- 
ferent editors). 

17 (from B17) is just a date under Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus 
(after 161 or 167). — 18 (from BS1) is a declaration of uninundated land 
from 167—169. Three more such declarations from B17 and one more from 
BS1 had already been published (see n. 1 on p. 103). Line 1 is written in 
ecthesi. The photo is cut off at the bottom, where 11. 14—15 should appear. 
— 19 (from B17) is a receipt for vabBiov Kkatoikov and äpi8untiwôv 
KOTOIK@V paid 61 LMKpddovc, who may well be “our” Socrates (no 
patronymic or official title follows the name). The date is 168/169. — 
20 (from B17) is a receipt for rent for a rapaóstcoqgoivikóv (written 
TAPASLOLPOLVIK[@voc] on the papyrus) from AD 169. The lease is guar- 
anteed for ten years, apparently starting with the year over which the rent 
has just been paid (Il. 12-15). Note that IIapOtk(ov) in 1. 17 is abbreviated 
(not: IIapOtk[ov]) and that in 11. 18-19 IIpó[ta py oc does not fill the 
lacuna to the left of 1. 19 and therefore must have been followed by a 
patronymic and more. — 21 (from B17) is an excerpt from a census reg- 
ister from after AD 188. Ages are given for certain members of a family 
with metropolite (fiscally privileged) status for year 14 as well as for the 
preceding year 13, the year of the census. I would print vy (tet) rather 
than ty (€tovc) in such cases (the individuals were aged so-and-so “in 
year 13”). Also note that the parallel given for ovaOpósc in the note on 
1. 3 on p. 125, P.Ryl. 2.102.8, should be understood differently: otað(uoð) 
«6 and in 1. 14 there ota@(pod) Ac are not references to numbered otað- 
pot but should be understood as ota@(uobyovu), and «dé and Ac should 
be taken with what follows, uépoug oixíac, “owner of 1/24 (or 1/36) of 
a home." The illustration is printed too small; the blank right half could 
easily have been left off to allow the left half to be printed at double the 
current size. 
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22 (from BS1) is an offer, from AD 192, to lease 9.5 arouras of arable 
land for three years. The owner is an Antinoite citizen. In the lacuna in 
1. 10 it should be àpcápatc to match aig in 1. 9, and if the amount of seed 
matched the number of arouras exactly (1 artaba of seed for 1 aroura), 
(hmoeig) would have followed. — 23 (from B17) is a second-century 
list of vineyard workers (accentuate épyat@v in 1. 1), apparently working 
in vineyards owned by Ptolemaios and one Socrates, who is perhaps “our” 
Socrates. The editor corrects ka8apiCov in 1. 2 to ka0apiG«óvt»ov, but 
the text could switch to the nominative here: xoOapíGov £xao(coc) (rather 
than £kao(xov)), “each cleaning." What follows must be the numbers of 
vines the laborers in the vineyards each clean on a given day, so instead 
of 5 àjn(sA.óvov) (each “of the 4 vineyards") I prefer X àpn(&Xovc), 
“30 vines." — 24 (from B17) is a second-century list of cleruchs of the 
94th cleruchy. In line 3, haña may be a nickname or an occupational 
designation (as Ao avonómg is in 1. 2), because if it were a papponymic, 
tov should have preceded, as IIavAsívov is in 1. 4. — 25 (from B17) is 
a report of proceedings of the BovAn and dates from the early third cen- 
tury. The editor prints alternative readings in or right next to the text. 
— 26 is a letter from the k@poypappateds of Karanis, Sarapion, to the 
scribes of the capital of the Arsinoite nome. Sarapion could be “our” 
Socrates’ son. The text is from the late second/early third century. 

277-30 are in a section of their own (C), documents from other loca- 
tions in Karanis. In fact, 28 is from B25, across the street from B17, and 
should have been included in section B. The others are indeed from other 
locations. The asterisk following their location number indicates that 
the papyri were found below the floor. 27 (from 264/265) is an epikrisis 
application by a father to secure metropolite status for a son. The address- 
ees are two otherwise unknown officials — the first just happens to share 
his name and alias with a contemporary from Oxyrhynchus. The reading 
BiBalioptaaër in 1. 2 is wrong. It should be Bnoo[ (Bnoó[nupovt or 
Bnoa[piovu), the name of the second addressee. In l. 1, the supplement 
Máópko AbopnAio should be in the plural, and it may have been just 
AbpnAioic, because Müpko is based on the Oxyrhynchite homonym. 
What precedes Broo[| is part of the title of the first official, mpdc (in charge 
of) ... k]ai toig [ ... Jotatetoic (the editor suggests [€émtJotatEtots). 
— 28, a third-century account from B25, has the same ratio between artabas 
and loaves of bread as the contemporary Heroninus archive: 1 artaba 
yields 30 Cevyn of bread. — 29, a third-century list of property, mentions 
an oikia. tpinvupytaia (1. 7), the latter a rare adjective. — 30 is a late-third/ 
early-fourth-century sale of a house in the Sekneptyniou neighborhood 
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in the capital of the Arsinoite nome. In 1. 6, êk nAñpovls is confusingly 
printed é« nàńpov [c. 

31-33 are in a section (D) of their own, called “‘semi-literary texts 
from house B17 and its environment." There is good reason to abandon 
the category “semi-literary” altogether.!? In this case, the texts are all docu- 
mentary, just as the ones from B17 and its environment in section B, where 
they should have been included, along with 28. 31 is an oracle question 
to the god Soxis-Pnepheros found in B9. It is the earliest text in the vol- 
ume (dated to 21/22). Correct the accent on AX.eSóvópeav in 1. 3. — 32 is 
a fragment of a second-century letter, found in the street BS1. — 33 is the 
draft of a second-century letter from one Sarapion, written on the back of 
another, unpublished text. Whether Sarapion was a goldsmith depends on 
how one interprets Il. 15-16 (nono ... y]éA1a ypvoia B; another verb 
governing y]éA1a 4pvoia B may have intervened). Sarapion could con- 
ceivably be Socrates’ father or son. The papyrus was found in B17. 

A bibliography of works cited (for Takoma read Tacoma) and Greek 
indices conclude the volume. Avtivogtc and “EAAnv are listed under 
official terms and titles, where one would not expect them. 

Thanks to the efforts of Rómer and El-Maghrabi and their Egyptian 
team we now have more texts "from" the archive of Socrates at our dis- 
posal and, to quote from Rómer's introduction (p. x), “we would like 
to have more." This could well be our motto as papyrologists as we press 
on. 


University of Cincinnati Peter van Minnen 


10 See P. van Minnen, “Is There a Class in This Text? The Authority of Interpretive 
Communities in Papyrology," in J.-L. Fournet and A. Ricciardetto (eds.), Catégories en 
papyrologie (forthcoming). 


Marek Dospél, Ostraka and Other Inscribed Material from Bir Shawish, 
Small Oasis: Excavation Seasons 2005 and 2007. American Studies in 
Papyrology 54. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 2020. xvii + 
212 pages. ISBN 978-0-9799758-7-5. 


This is the publication of inscribed material that was found in Bir 
Shawish (Small Oasis) by the Czech archaeological expedition during 
the 2005 and 2007 excavation seasons. The book is the author's reworked 
PhD dissertation in Egyptology that was submitted at Charles University in 
2015. The book publishes 50 ostraca, 10 inscribed vessels, and 26 deco- 
rated lids. All items are accompanied by black and white images, which 
are unfortunately often too dark to aid in checking readings. The expected 
availability of images online may make checking readings more feasible. 

The first, very brief chapter introduces the book and sets out its struc- 
ture. The second chapter introduces the larger region to which Bir Sha- 
wish belongs, the Bahariya Oasis, known as the Small Oasis in antiquity. 
Section 2.3 credits the work and scholarly contributions of Ahmed Fahkry 
(1905-1973) whose excavations from 1938—1945 created the first maps 
of the Bahariya oasis. The southern part of the small oasis is a proper oasis 
itself, known as the el-Hayz Oasis. Various archaeological surveys have 
identified a dozen sites within this oasis that show evidence of human 
activity. Archaeological material from Roman and Byzantine periods 
dominates the evidence unearthed so far. The final section of the chapter 
introduces the site where the finds were made, Bir Shawish. Except for one 
ostracon, all materials published in this volume come from one structure, 
identified as House 3 by the archaeologists. This house measured 37 by 
23 meters and consisted of 3 floors and a rooftop, containing a total of 
33 rooms. 

Chapter 3 is the chapter that is devoted to the publication of the ostraca 
and the other inscribed materials. It begins by introducing the archaeo- 
logical context (section 3.1). The archaeological reports have not been 
published yet, so the author stresses that his discussions are preliminary. 
He also stresses the lack of precise coordinates for many of the textual 
finds, and even claims that some “could be misattributed to the wrong 
room." As somebody who has been working with legacy data from the 
University of Michigan Karanis excavations and misattribution of finds 
to different stratigraphic levels,! I find this fascinating: it would seem that 
90 years of continued development of archaeological practice may not 
make much difference after all. The author makes the claim (p. 27) that 


! See, most recently, P.Mich. 21, p. 8. 
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most objects come from primary contexts and habitation layers, acknowl- 
edging “the limitations of the collected archaeological data." I think that 
this claim moves beyond the available evidence and needs some more 
careful thinking. The author, of course, is not helped by the fact that the 
archaeological reports have not been published yet, but the little archaeo- 
logical evidence presented in the book does not support his claim of pri- 
mary contexts for the inscribed materials presented here. 

Then follow the editions of the documents, beginning with the 50 ostraca. 
Given the attention given to the archaeological context it is quite disap- 
pointing that the texts are presented not by their findspot, but in a more 
traditional way, by their taxonomy. There is also no attempt to present 
texts in archives or dossiers notwithstanding the many connections that can 
be made between documents that are now presented quite far from one 
another in the book. I am wondering whether a more focused discussion 
and analysis of the 15 texts mentioning Abraham, son of Jakob (many 
receipts addressed to this man), from an archival perspective could yield 
further information. 

The ostraca are all difficult to read and interpret, and the editor is to 
be commended for teasing out as much information from these short and 
often fragmentary documents as he does. The commentary is at places 
uneven, with no information given to help the reader in places where 
such information would be needed. For example, in ostracon no. 8.3-4, 
we find acknowledgement of receipt of 1 artaba of wheat, "for the fellow 
citizens" (b(mép) | TOA(itHv)). Some indication of who the author thinks 
these "fellow citizens" are, and why Herakleides is paying for them, would 
be welcome. But perhaps there is an easier solution. The image appears to 
have moAv(), perhaps a personal name Polykrates, Polydeukes, or similar, 
which, interestingly, would fit the *Oasite archaisms in name-giving” that 
the author addresses on pp. 169—170. Ostracon no. 15 shows a rough 
breathing with the article 6 in line 6, which the author notes, but does not 
discuss. This would be a good place to provide parallels or further litera- 
ture about the use of such marks in documentary texts. In ostracon no. 18, 
the word “harvest” is left out of the translation. 

The second part of chapter 3 presents the other inscribed material, 
beginning the numbering of items anew. The author distinguishes dipinti 
(ink on amphora), graffiti (incised inscriptions, either before or after fir- 
ing), and opercula, or ceramic lids, many of which contain only decorative 
elements, largely vegetation and decorative motifs. 

The fourth chapter summarizes and discusses some of the aspects that 
are illustrated by the new material. The author has selected dating (4.1), 
commodities and measures (4.2), administration and management (4.3), 
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personal names (4.4), religion (4.5), and military presence (4.6). The 
ostraca here confirm the role of cotton in oasite agriculture, which the 
author summarizes on pp. 156-158. A majority of the ostraca appears to 
be dealing with people involved in an estate, and the author summarizes 
what the texts show on pp. 162-164. A very brief fifth chapter (pp. 181— 
183) serves as a conclusion to the volume and allows the author to revisit 
thoughts he expressed in a 2013 publication.? At the end follow 5 appen- 
dices (4 useful concordances and a table presenting the material according 
to archaeological context), a bibliography, an index of documents dis- 
cussed, and the usual indices. 


University of Michigan Arthur Verhoogt 


? M. Dospél, “Written, Inscribed and Some Decorated Material from Bir Shawish, 
El-Hayz Oasis," in M. Dospél and L. Suková (eds.), Bahriya Oasis: Recent Research into 
the Past of an Egyptian Oasis (Prague 2013) 91-112. 


Lajos Berkes, Vom byzantinischen zum arabischen Agypten. Neue doku- 
mentarische Papyri aus dem 5. bis 8. Jahrhundert (P.Heid. XI). Studien 
und Texte aus der Heidelberger Papyrussammlung 2. Heidelberg: Heidel- 
berg University Publishing, 2021. xi + 171 pages + 33 plates. ISBN 978- 
3-96822-097-0 (ebook), ISBN 978-3-96822-098-7. 


The above title can be downloaded for free, most easily I found 
(19 October 2021), by accessing heiUP. OAPEN Berkes book.pdf. The 
volume presents 43 papyri (one more than the advertised 42) — or, more 
strictly speaking, since six of them are two-sided, 43 numbered texts, 459— 
501 inclusive, from 37 different papyri, carefully described, well edited, and 
finely illustrated. The editions have been drawn predominantly from the 
collection in Heidelberg, supplemented by selections from Bremen (1), 
Giessen (1), Leipzig (2), and Michigan (4). The description, p. 15, of the 
acquisition of two of the last-named, P.Mich. inv. 3519 and 3566 (now 
P.Heid. 11.488 and 496), quotes the assertion from the APIS catalogue 
to account for both: “The papyrus was purchased from Nahman in 1925 
and came to the University in October 1926 as a gift of Oscar Weber and 
Richard H. Webber (of Detroit)." This repeats an error previously correct- 
ed.! In truth, Richard and Oscar Webber (sic) were two of four brothers, 
the others being James B. and Joseph L., nephews and heirs of J.L. Hudson, 
founder of a once fabulously successful department store. Oscar Webber 
was prominent enough on his own as businessman and philanthropist to 
warrant a frontpage obituary in the Detroit Free Press, 24 May 1967, fol- 
lowed next day by an obituary in the New York Times (p. 47)? 

This hardly matters when it comes to the substance of the book under 
review, in which its editor-author, Lajos Berkes, orders his papyri princi- 
pally by genre (“Gattung”), secondarily by date. Whether the axiom “il n'y 
a pas d'histoire sans dates” is strictly true;? the latter organizing principle 
raises some instructive difficulties for historians of late Byzantine-early 
Arab rule in Egypt, since only one selection, 462, a Coptic legal document, 
comes with a secure absolute year date, by the era of Diocletian, useful 
obviously for its own assignment to 787/788 while also providing a terminus 


' J.G. Keenan, APF 59 (2013) 385-386, regarding P.Mich. inv. 3470 (“Undertaking 
under Oath for a Military Recruit"), and C.M. Sampson, BASP 51 (2014) 59, n. 2, regarding 
P.Mich. inv. 3676 (“An Assessment from Karanis"). 

? Press photo of the four brothers in their mature years: https://digitalcollections. 
detroitpubliclibrary.org/islandora/object/islandora?63A 146437 (accessed 12 August 2021). 
Joseph is the President Harry S. Truman lookalike. 

3 From Cl. Lévi-Strauss’s La Pensée sauvage as excerpted in Antoine Proust, Douze 
lecons sur l'histoire? (Paris 2010) 101. 
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post for its verso, 472, a Coptic account, which must therefore be the latest 
document in the volume. Another, 459, a Greek-Arabic protocol, dated 
to 685—705 by the rule of the amir ‘Abd al-' Aziz ibn Marwan, serves the 
same purpose, though less precisely, for itself and its verso, 489, a Coptic 
letter. For the rest, the papyri, when bearing dates, give them only by year 
within an indiction cycle, a reminder that, however well this served tax 
records and other purposes of their time, its use to historians in establishing 
absolute year dates and sequencing is limited. This is true even when a 
document is associated with an archive, as in the case of a list of donkeys, 
466, perhaps related to the archive of Senouthios, anystes (see CPR 30), 
therefore perhaps dating to 647, or with an archive-cum-dossier like that of 
Menas son of Sarapammon (473-476 with the editor's comments, pp. 73— 
74 and the chart on 76-77). The default method for dating is, here as 
always, by palaeographical comparison.^ In the end, while the book's title 
and sub-title may seem to privilege an order by chronology rather than 
typology and perhaps to imply a balanced spread from the fifth to the 
eighth centuries, there are only five texts assignable to the fifth or sixth 
century; the rest are all from the seventh or eighth — in other words, the 
period to whose papyri Carl Wessely was the first to devote sustained 
attention during his long but underrated career.? The late papyri, especially 
the Greek tax lists and receipts with their spindly hands, radical abbrevia- 
tions, symbols, and superscriptions (especially noteworthy in this regard: 
471, a list of tax payments full of Arabic names in Greek transliteration), 
are a more than ordinary challenge to decipherment. Berkes manages these 
splendidly, at times miraculously. 

As for the primary, that is, typological arrangement: After the protocol 
(459), there are legal documents (460—462), accounts and lists (463—472), 
tax receipts (473-485), and letters (486—491), in turn susceptible to sub- 
categorization. The receipts, for example, are principally those of the “Écyov 
6id-Typs” (473—482, cf. p. 72), with four of them (473-476) coming from 
the archive of Menas son of Sarapammon. This kind of grouping is advan- 
tageous in bringing to the fore comparisons of language, format, and text 
design and leads to the interesting observation that a short tax register 


^ This can pose its own special difficulties when unsupported by other evidence, espe- 
cially when the stakes are high, a salutary lesson throughout Brent Nongbri's God's 
Library: The Archaeology of the Earliest Christian Manuscripts (New Haven 2018) — but 
that is not so much the case here. 

5 Recent sketch of the scholarly issues involving these and their enveloping centuries, 
going beyond its religion-specific title: L. Berkes, “Introduction: A Papyrological Perspec- 
tive on Christians and Muslims in Early Islamic Egypt," in L. Berkes (ed.), Christians and 
Muslims in Early Islamic Egypt (Durham, NC 2022) 1-9. 
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like 468 (see its introduction) may provide data for compilation of 
a later and obviously more comprehensive “ Abrechnung." Conversely, 
and even more certainly, any account bearing in its heading the label 
éyOEotc in reference to tax arrears ("Ruckstand," 465.1n.) is likely to 
have been extracted from a more comprehensive tax list of earlier date.° 
Likewise extracted from official accounts, but as file copies in the form 
of receipts, are what the editor calls “Buchungsbescheinigungen” (493- 
494 with introduction, p. 123). Among the receipts 474 is unusual in that 
it is not issued to a single taxpayer; instead, it records payments made 
by five persons “through Menas the soldier." One might guess that this 
receipt, written with the fibers, was created for Menas's purposes, not 
the taxpayers', and that the five taxpayers each received their own sep- 
arate receipts, now lost, written transversa charta against the fibers." If 
so, 474 was not a standalone document but a “node” within a network 
of receipts. 

The tradeoff for the advantages of the typological arrangement is the 
occasional splitting of individual papyri as artifacts. This is not so notice- 
able when pairs of texts are printed in numerical succession with shared 
physical descriptions and introductory cross-references, as in the case of 
464—465, accounts in Greek on two sides of one papyrus; but the distanc- 
ing effect is obviously more pronounced when editions from one papyrus 
are positioned far apart, as in the example involving 459, the Greek-Arabic 
protocol previously mentioned, and 489. Grouping of the last ten pieces, 
in a departure from the typological principle as primary, relies on their 
associations with the logisterion of Hermopolis (492—494), the monastery 
of Apa Apollos in Bawit (495—499), and an Arab official named “Abd Allah 
b. S'ad/As'ad (500—501). 

Precise physical descriptions for the papyri, in smaller type, are provided 
between their introductions and texts. Like the papyri themselves these 
have a certain cumulative interest that transcends their interest as single 
items. Most of the texts were written transversa charta, a practice that 
became standard in the sixth century and, for receipts, as remarked above, 
a clue that they were originals. Although roughly half the papyri have 
backs that are blank (e.g., 463) or carry only summary labels (460, 480, 
492—494) or addresses (486, 488, 490, 491), the rest show signs that papy- 
rus as a writing material was in these times prone to significant "reuse 


6 See now also the introductions to P.Yale 4.164 and P.Aegyptus Cent. 1.44. 

7 See on this phenomenon J.-L. Fournet, “Trois nouveaux reçus d'annone civile trans- 
portée par le monastère de la Métanoia (Égypte, VI* siécle)," JJP 50 (2020) 109-147, 
esp. the observations at 111, n. 10. 
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and recycling."5 Reverse sides were used for texts unrelated to those on 
the front, sometimes in a different language, for example, 481 + 490: a 
Greek receipt for demosia + a Coptic translation of a Muslim official's 
Arabic letter; 484, a Greek receipt for demosia on the verso of an Arabic 
letter; 498 + 499: a Greek letter + a Coptic epistolary instruction (“Anwei- 
sung") of the TENEIWT TETC2AI-type. Some existing pieces were cut 
for reuse (459, 461, 478, 490, 498, 499). Protocols (459, 467, 478) were 
not discarded but repurposed — for a list, itself reused for writing exercises 
in Coptic and Greek (467), a Coptic letter (489), a poll-tax receipt (478).? 
Fronts could be washed out and reinscribed, as in the case of a Coptic 
letter (496) that overwrites another Coptic document (cf. also perhaps 497). 
From these instances the impression one gathers, unless this is a fluke 
peculiar to this selection of papyri, is that protocols and other already 
inscribed papyri in the seventh-eighth centuries were more likely to serve 
as scrap than in earlier times. And if this is true (it is by no means cer- 
tain),!° one is prompted at least to ask whether this is related to a supply- 
side problem, e.g., a decline in the availability of materials or in manu- 
facturing expertise,!! that paved the way for the eventual victory of paper 
as the main medium for writing in medieval Egypt. Meanwhile, the 
physical descriptions also hint at why some papyri, and not just those in 
this edition, have survived only in fractions as left or right halves (496; 
495),'? or as upper or lower quadrants from the left or right side (501; 460, 
498; 500; 487). It is sometimes apparently, sometimes certainly, a result 
of their ancient, especially central vertical and horizontal folding and 
creasing.'^ On the contrary, survivors of central vertical folds in this 
volume include the tax receipt 492 and the “Buchungsbescheinigungen” 
493 and 494. 


8 Cf. Marina Rustow, The Lost Archive: Traces of a Caliphate in a Cairo Synagogue 
(Princeton 2020), Index references, p. 586. 

? Cf. the introduction to P.Aegyptus Cent. 1.44. 

10 Contrast the proportion of space over text in many of the Qurrah papyri. 

!! On the contrary, W.M. Malczycki, “The Papyrus Industry in Early Islamic Era,” 
JESHO 54 (2011) 185-202, based on surviving papyrus roll protocols, presumes a con- 
tinuing constancy of production. 

12 Note, by the way, and despite the commentary note ad loc., the possible mention of 
parchment as writing material in 496.2, cf. P.Berl.Sarisch. 18.6. I am at first blush not 
persuaded that it was its prestige value (thus Rustow, Lost Archive [n. 8] 135-137) that 
launched paper to its eventual triumph. For an economic explanation: M. Shatzmiller, 
“The Adoption of Paper in the Middle East, 700-1300 AD,” JESHO 61 (2018) 1-32. 

13 A typical example: P.Messeri 48, a private letter; left half survives intact, right half 
lost. 

14 Contrast 460 in which the left and right lower quadrants survived a midpoint vertical 
fold. 
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Whatever the causes, it is only partly owing to the survival of most of 
them as fragments that no one text in this edition is so prominent as to 
demand attention beyond the others. In other words, none fully qualifies 
for the mode of presentation recently recommended in the pages of 
BASP.P Nonetheless, there are definite points of interest. For example, 
one of the two-sided papyri has on one side, 461, a declaration to the 
emir of Hermopolis, in Coptic with Greek prescript, regarding payment 
of demosion for a fourth indiction, and on the other, 482, a Greek receipt 
for diagraphon paid through the dyers of the Blue [circus faction] quarter 
of the same city. The editor himself (p. 35) singles out 463 for its termi- 
nology regarding village administration in Late Antiquity. 496 mentions 
“the soldier of our lord, the most honorable dux" (rrMàTO! NTENAOEIC 
TEYKAE(ECTATOC) NAOY3), presumably of the Thebaid. 501 is a 
another Fayyüm tax account ordered alphabetically by villages, yopia, 
in a familiar handwriting style, valuable, based on their respective contri- 
butions, for assessing the relative importance of the villages listed.!6 At 
the same time, the villages themselves, just by being named, add proof 
of the Fayyüm's continued regional viability even after the Late Antique 
contraction of its agricultural reach." 

The commentaries, by design (cf. *Editorisches," p. 1, on discussion 
in general), are refreshingly kept to their essentials, except for the long 
note on KXov(p)tov, 460.13, a poorly known measure with dubious remains 
in the line in question (Tafel II). In the bibliography, p. 7, under Gascou, 
Les grands domaines, read 1—90 for 160—175. In the translation of the 
verso of 460 (p. 24) read 355 for 455. The top and bottom edges of 464, 
to judge from Tafel VI, seem to show signs of burning, * perhaps account- 
ing for the raggedness of those edges of the papyrus; such burning, if 
that is what this is, is likewise apparent at the right edge of its other side, 
465. A Greek tax receipt with Coptic subscription, 478, has added visual 
interest for preserving its seal (Tafel XVI). In the introduction to 486, 
p. 103, 4 lines up, a comma is needed between “boats” and “dikes” in the 


15 J.G. Keenan, “Papyri Tell Tales: Creating Narratives from Documents," BASP 57 
(2020) 277-296. 

16 For geographical clustering instead of alphabetical listing of Fayyüm tax units, see 
most recently L. Berkes and B. Haug, “Two Topographical Tax-Registers in Greek from 
Eighth-Century Fayyim,” BASP 58 (2021) 187-201. 

17 Tn its central as opposed to its outer portions, a major theme in Brendan Haug, Garden 
of Egypt: Irrigation, Society, and the State in the Premodern Fayyiim (Ann Arbor, forth- 
coming). 

18 Cf. T.M. Hickey and J.G. Keenan, “At the Creation: Letters of Grenfell, 1897," 
AnalPap 28 (2016) 380, n. 152. 
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quotation from Roger Bagnall. In 494.2 the writing between KaAkvikov 
and óyóóngc (Tafel XX VID, identifying the tax paid for, is tinier than the 
writing before and after it, perhaps therefore a later insertion into a left- 
open blank. 


Texts that invite closer looks are 463 and 487. 

463 (Tafel V), briefly mentioned above, is a tax account organized 
by villages of the Hermopolite nome, with sub-headings for officials of 
Kalamine and Sentryphis (the other villages named are Psobthis and Phbu). 
The payments as presented are in full solidi, the majority in single digits 
and all without fractions or carats. Since amounts for four of the entries 
(col. 2.3, 4, 8, 9) have been left blank, the text qualifies as a “draft” (“Ent- 
wurf”). In all other entries, after each number there follows a word that 
has resisted confident decipherment despite its seventeen appearances, 
often with all ink clear and intact; the editor reasonably settles on stota- 
O(a), “full-weighted,” variously dotted, as defining the solidi in question 
(col. 1.1n.). Unrecorded in either transcription or critical apparatus are the 
horizontal strokes written above most instances of this abbreviated word 
(exceptions at col. 2.1—2, 12, and perhaps at col. 1.1). Such notation some- 
times (col. 1.3—9) takes the form of a short stroke over the abbreviated 
word's last letters, sometimes (cols. 1.10, 2.5, 7, 10-11) the form of a 
stroke blanketing almost, or even more than, the whole word — extending 
rightward and curling downward so flamboyantly in col. 1.1 as to suggest 
it is possibly to be construed, not as having been written above in association 
with the word below, but as standing on its own line and representing some 
version of obtos (cf. 464.2, 465.2, 466 passim, 469.2), perhaps here to be 
printed as ob(to)c. 


In col. 2.2 a large 6, for the number of solidi, covers a partly washed-out 
stigma. The editor notes a comparable substitution, 6 for £, at col. 2.7, 
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while there seems to be yet another such rubbing out and replacement at 
col. 1.4, where the integers are currently printed as 18. Nevertheless, in its 
position at the very left edge of the papyrus after a break caused by a ver- 
tical fold, the diaeresis over iota reported in the critical apparatus is hard 
to make out; if present, its left dot was in the lacuna left of the break and 
its right dot neither spaced apart from the letter nor written as distinctly as 
that found in col. 2.6 (in). There is, besides, a small but telling separation 
between iota and beta, which suggests that the “iota” is to be construed 
not in association with beta, but as the right leg of an N-shaped nu in the 
abbreviation V as throughout the text; thus, here, and also in lines 2 and 
3, read v[o(piouata).!° The scribe then began beta but rubbed it out and 
replaced it with an integer that is legible but unusual looking. It is perhaps 
an imperfect attempt to write the symbol for 2/3 (w) in correction for 2, 
spatially compressed by the desire to overwrite beta as neatly as possible, 
using only one u-stroke at the top instead of two. 

487 (Tafel XXII) is a sixth-century Hermopolite letter to a lordly recip- 
ient (6£onocsía, 5, cf. 7) concerning taxation, mentioning village head- 
men (rpocokoLpTzat, 2, cf. 9) and a soldier (otpatiwtnv, 4). The lower 
left quadrant offers opportunity for modest if sometimes incomplete or 
imperfect improvements. 


Line 6 ]Xov kai sic tac GA lac kópac: The commentary suggests 
A JAov or néA]Aov, but the trailing phrase, “and to the other villages," 
establishes that before kai at least one village was identified by name and 


1% This stroke, by the way, looks like a continuous vertical stroke extending down from 
line 2 through line 4, but it must be broken between the three relevant lines; the left bulge 
of delta in line 3 is written across it. 
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the only Hermopolite village ending in -Awv is Mayd®Aa Bovkó]Aov, 
a sometime tax-collecting hub for its district.?? 

Line 7  &vto]60a tadta xà ypápuata: What has been read as theta 
seems instead to be a gigantic, roughly C-shaped and right-slanting final 
sigma overwriting the right half of another letter (epsilon?). The line’s first 
visible alpha does not then conclude the preceding word; it initiates the 
one following, abt, whose o (for the editor’s av) is certain. Around 
this certainty the other traces must be accordingly adjusted. Suggested 
revision: | .. c avt® tavta ypáppaca. The upsilon in taÿta is hard to 
discern, a tiny blip at most; alternatively, but less satisfactorily (it implies 
a second but this time uncorrected error), read ta {ta} ypáupata. 

Line9 ].ovọ[.].. tod rportokour(tov) Xwfíys(oc): The stroke 
forming the circular component of phi leaves off before completing from 
below the upward stroke of what should have been the circle's right arc, 
just short of a horizontal break in the papyrus. The result looks like psi, 
not written upright (contrast phi in line 10) but with a significant and 
perhaps telling rightward tilt. Preceding this is what looks like a large 
alpha, suggesting a reading of ] ,Aw (1700; cf. ‚Bọ in line 10). If this is 
correct, the preceding lacuna should end with oi(tov) (àpc.)]. Matters 
thus resolved would, however, leave rpotokœut(tov) in a syntactical 
limbo, an ambiguity that could be resolved by reinterpreting the right- 
slanting psi as the symbol for nép. In its printing, tpatoKM@pN(tOVv) has 
been treated as if its abbreviation were indicated by a suspended eta. If 
this is correct, indication of the word’s having been written in abbrevia- 
tion has been doubled because the right leg of p extends with a backward 
curl that in and of itself should sufficiently signify abbreviation. Some- 
thing else must therefore have been intended in the short above-the-line 
insertion. Offhand, it looks like a tiny version of kai found elsewhere in 
the text and closest in its drawing to the one in line 7 after ypdppata. 
Before rpwtokœun(tov) there is not enough space for toù abdtod, but 
g[ù]toð looks just possible, all of which would if correct lead to reading 
oi(tov) (apt.)] ,A (drëp) a[d]tod npotokop(ntoo) ‘Kai’ Xwpiysg(oc), 
* 1,000 [artabas of wheat] in behalf of him, village headman, and (sc. the 
village of) Sinbichis." For the separate booking of village and village offi- 
cials in a near contemporary Hermopolite tax account, see, conveniently, 
as if in illustration of the earlier observations about the relationships 
among different types of tax accounts, 463, and, specifically for villages 
and their protokometai, col. 2.1, 3 and 6, 8. A letter of course is not an 


20 M. Drew-Bear, Le nome hermopolite. Toponymes et sites (Missoula 1979) 159—160. 
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account, but 487 in its later lines is full of accounting notations (ciphers, 
abbreviations, symbols). 

Line 10. ] œc Gptt ot(tov) (&4ptaBat) ,Bo . +: The line's recording 
of artabas of wheat occupies only half the available horizontal space while 
the vertical space between it and line 9 is tighter than that between all 
the other lines. By use of abbreviation and symbol and by reduction of 
spacing the writer — perhaps a second hand if not the first hand cramped 
up — must have been trying to save room as he closed in on the letter's 
conclusion, but he left himself with a longer blank than needed. The bot- 
tom edge of the papyrus has been straight cut in such a way as to amputate 
all of line 10's descenders, including that of its concluding chrism. More 
to the point, although fau in its initial form in this hand is almost iden- 
tical with gamma, the supposed interior t in üprti looks more like y. The 
abbreviation stroke through iota, thereby producing yi[(vovtat), is presum- 
ably lost below the papyrus's bottom edge. This may also have happened 
with the tail of rho (cf. line 8), but it is perhaps preferable to consider rho 
as the cipher for 100, preceded by alpha for 1,000, giving a sub-total addi- 
tional to that just posited for line 9, though not together (1,000 + 1,100) 
adding up to line 10's grand total of 2,500. The traces just after the lacuna 
do not look to me like Éwc. Suggested revision: ] . nv. ,Ap, yi[(vovtat)] 
oi(tov) (äptéBar) ,Bọ . t. There is a space unaccounted for between the 
artaba-symbol and ,B where the upper layer of the papyrus seems to have 
flaked off, and a puzzling symbol after 6. This consists of a dot beneath 
a straight stroke. It corresponds to no known numerical cipher and because 
the stroke is written on a slant rather than flat, it is not likely to be a mis- 
taken repetition of the artaba-symbol (cf. editor's note ad loc.). Perhaps 
instead the dot should be taken as a “minute” omicron and the stroke as 
a mark of abbreviation and the combination read as ô(uod),?! despite its 
positioning after rather than, as customary, before the calculation it marks 
as an arithmetical total. 


This review, which ends after struggling to resolve a few difficulties 
in two of its texts, began by teasing out some of the larger questions that 
emerge from the documents presented in P.Heid. 11: the chronological 
fuzziness that characterizes most of them and the resulting problem for 
historians; the relationship between various types of tax accounts and 
receipts; the possibility that scrap papyrus was more used in the seventh 
and eighth centuries than earlier; the relevance of 501 for Fayyümic history. 


?! Cf. N. Gonis and F. Morelli, “Making Sense of the Numbers: Three Money Accounts 
from Seventh-Century Fayyüm," BASP 58 (2021) 398. 
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One is also led to wonder whether, based on this volume alone, use of 
the Coptic language in certain settings necessarily implied a monastic con- 
nection of one sort or another. These demanding pieces edited so capably 
by Lajos Berkes offer much to think about on these and other issues. For 
this he merits our collegial praise and thanks. 


Loyola University Chicago James G. Keenan 


Sabine Huebner, Papyri and the Social World of the New Testament. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2019. xv + 206 pages. ISBN 
978-1-108-55645-3. 


The field of New Testament research has benefited greatly from the 
expertise of interdisciplinary studies. Sabine Huebner's Papyri and the 
Social World of the New Testament makes another significant and acces- 
sible contribution to the interpretation and understanding of New Testa- 
ment literature by offering a multifaceted approach that examines the socio- 
historical world of the New Testament — almost exclusively the gospels, 
through the lens of papyri from the Roman period. Huebner's book stands 
in a tradition begun by A. Deissman's Licht vom Osten. Das Neue Testa- 
ment und die neuentdeckten Texte der hellenistisch-rómischen Welt (Ath ed., 
Tübingen 1923).! 

The first chapter (“Egypt and the Social World of the New Testament") 
sets up the aim of the study. Huebner rightly points out how most histori- 
cal examinations of the New Testament build their cases from literary 
sources to understand the everyday life and customs of the time. While this 
approach has its own value, Huebner explains that many of the statements 
about everyday life and experiences are reported by the elites of the time. 
As such they may not reflect the views of those who live at the lower rungs 
or margins of society (p. 1). Huebner, instead, demonstrates how the his- 
torical background of some New Testament passages can be better under- 
stood through the study of papyri. Huebner takes New Testament passages 
and issues (some that are well-known, such as the Good Samaritan and the 
problem of the dating of Jesus' birth) and clearly articulates the various 
ways papyri can serve to illuminate their interpretation. 

Chapter II (“The Social Milieu of Early Christians in Egypt: Who 
Were the First Readers of the New Testament Gospels?’’) is an excellent 
beginning to show how informative papyri can be for understanding the 
historical setting of the New Testament. One of the enduring questions 
about New Testament texts is who their immediate and later readers 
were. The canonical Gospels, for example, except for Luke, offer no 
explicit evidence about who their readers were.? Generally, scholars have 


! See also G.B. Bazzana, *New Testament Studies and Documentary Papyri: Interac- 
tions and New Perspectives," Papyrologica Lupiensia 22 (2013) 7-34. One can also men- 
tion the ongoing series New Documents Illustrating Early Christianity and Papyrologische 
Kommentare zum Neuen Testament. 

? The Gospel of Luke (and Acts) designates Theophilus as its intended recipient, but 
without personal details (Lk 1:3; Acts 1:1). The New Testament epistles mention names 
and congregation locations, but not many specifics about who the figures were. The book 
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to attempt to extrapolate information from the texts and their later recep- 
tion by Christian communities to deduce who their initial readers were. 
Due to the anonymity of some of the writings of the New Testament, the 
task of knowing who the audience was is even more daunting. Huebner's 
presentation helps to alleviate some of the questions by demonstrating who 
some of the /ater readers of these texts were (in this case, the Gospel 
of John). 

Huebner introduces a single papyrus letter, P.Bas. 2.43 (third century CE) 
and uses it to answer several questions about early Christian readers in 
Egypt and their social environment. One of Huebner's main points asserts 
that the text is the earliest Christian documentary papyrus, which she argues 
is from around 230 CE. The early witness of this papyrus offers insight into 
specific historical questions, especially regarding the spread of Christianity 
in the Egyptian “hinterland.” 

Huebner explains how the people mentioned in the text (Arrianus and 
Paulus) can tell us about the status of ancient readers in Roman Egypt. 
Details in the letter, such as the use of the nomen sacrum (sacred name) 
at the end, help to uncover who these characters were and what they expe- 
rienced. The presence of other later Christian readers in Roman Egypt is 
also described using the Basel text by connecting the figures mentioned in 
the letter with literary sources (e.g., Eusebius) to show their status and 
function in society. The identification and social placement of the figures 
in the letter is one of the most valuable aspects of the chapter. Huebner, 
for example, demonstrates how the details in the letter about Arrianus and 
Paulus relate to names in other papyri (through prosopography) and literary 
sources, which help to identify who they were (e.g., positions they held in 
society) and what type of Christians were reading texts like those found at 
Oxyrhynchus. Additionally, the identification of the people and where they 
fit in the social spectrum is used to offer an explanation about their educa- 
tion and how they may have acquired knowledge about Christianity. 

The section on the nomen sacrum argues that the last line of Basel text, 
which in Greek reads “in the Lord," was an indication of Christian beliefs 
and knowledge of Christian scripture for the writer. Although this idea 
is certainly possible, it seems to claim more than the line in the letter can 
bear for the writer (Arrianus). Huebner explains that knowledge of the 
nomen sacrum at the end of the letter equates to, or at least insinuates, 
knowledge of Christian texts, such as the Gospel of John; however, this 


of Revelation mentions “John” as its author but which John (the Apostle or Elder) is a point 
of confusion even in Patristic sources (Rev 1:9). 
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could also be a common phrase that was taught and used without knowl- 
edge of precise Christian texts (p. 22). 

Chapter III (“‘In those days a decree went out ...': The Herodian King- 
dom and the Augustan Provincial Census System”) focuses on different 
ways to understand the historical background of the census and especially 
its use in Luke 2:1—5. Huebner raises several questions that address the 
history proposed in the third Gospel and how to reconcile its elements 
with what was known and practiced at the time. The available evidence, 
ranging from papyri (e.g., declarations, censuses, tax lists, and edicts), 
Latin annals (Tacitus), Patristic writings (Chrysostom), and Josephus are 
marshalled to address long-held historical difficulties and peculiarities 
related to the census in Luke's account. Huebner provides a thorough 
description of the necessary details to situate the census in Luke's narra- 
tive, as well as in periods before and after. The historical specifics men- 
tioned in Luke, mainly the date of the census, who carried it out (Quirinius 
or Saturninus), and why someone like Joseph would need to return to their 
hometown for registration are evaluated and reconciled through historical 
literary sources. 

The main dating issues in Luke 2:1—5 are when Augustus may have 
ordered a census, Herod's death in 4 BCE, when Quirinius governed Syria 
(6 CE), and their connection to Jesus’ birth. The glaring problem is the 
dating gap between what is reported in Matthew about Jesus being born 
during Herod’s reign (Matt 2:1) and a census administered by Quirinius 
seemingly around the same time. Scholars have noted that historical sources 
outside of Luke do not place Quirinius as governor of Syria until after 
Herod's death. Huebner offers a convincing resolution to this chronologi- 
cal quandary by presenting the historical data of the time, through literary 
sources (Patristic writers, such as Justin and Tertullian play a major part), 
to demonstrate how a census could be held by Quirinius during the time 
of Augustus and Herod. Huebner, in addition to considering the dates of 
these historical figures, factors in other significant census details, such as 
the type of census (e.g., imperial, provincial, and client state), who could 
carry one out (particularly their official titles and responsibilities), and how 
it functioned to explain its place in Luke. Likewise, Huebner's discussion 
on censuses adds veracity to Luke's narrative and grounds the reasons for 
Joseph and Mary's journey from Nazareth to Bethlehem in historical proba- 
bilities through the judicious use of census documents on papyrus. The reso- 
lutions are a satisfyingly fresh take on longstanding complex problems. 

Chapter IV (“‘But these words seemed to them an idle tale’: Discrimi- 
nation and the Struggle for Women's Equality in Early Christianity") 
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deals with the various ways of how women were portrayed and treated 
(inside and outside of Christian communities) in Roman Egypt. The chap- 
ter is particularly important for contextualizing the status of women as 
depicted in the New Testament. Prominent passages that describe women 
as being "weaker" or in subjugated roles to their male counterparts are 
confronted with a more nuanced view.? Huebner's presentation allows 
for a flexible understanding of the social levels and limits that women held 
across landscapes. 

Huebner makes use of the Gospel of Mary as one of the main sources 
for this chapter. The first part of the chapter situates the discovery and 
fragmentary preservation of the Gospel of Mary (in its different states and 
languages) and connects it with Roman Egypt. For Huebner, the Gospel of 
Mary preserves early ideas and attitudes about women in the Christian 
Church, particularly in Egypt. Mary's (of Magdala is assumed) role is one 
who understands Jesus' message and more importantly, teaches his dis- 
ciples. Huebner explains the gender roles of the time and how Mary's 
character counteracts some of the views that would later dominate in eccle- 
siastical communities. 

The section on “Women in Early Church Leadership Roles" is a strong 
practical example of how later church interpretation and theology could 
diminish the freedom some women experienced. Huebner explains how the 
broader freedoms of women in Roman Egypt did not necessarily result in 
greater clerical participation or opportunities for them. Instead, the papyri 
(third to fourth centuries CE), surprisingly, do not attest to women holding 
clerical offices. The entire chapter is effective for tracing the evolution of 
women's roles in antiquity and in ecclesiastical traditions, particularly in 
Christian communities around Egypt. 

Chapter V (**The Carpenter's Son’: The Family and Household of 
a Craftsman") opens with a call back to Jesus' immediate family (parents 
and siblings) and discusses a variety of issues related to demographics. 
Huebner uses documentary papyri (e.g., census documents and contracts) 
and ostraca to offer historical facts about occupations (the craftsmen and 
apprentice are central here), family constitutions, educational opportu- 
nities, and familial obligations (e.g., mother and son). As with the other 
chapters, this one is especially adept at demonstrating the usefulness of 
the various kinds of papyri for uncovering historical elements not explic- 
itly mentioned in the Gospel narratives. 


? Several passages in the New Testament have been used to subjugate women based on 
their gender and prohibit them from holding some ecclesiastical offices (e.g., 1 Cor 14:34; 
1 Tim 2:12; 1 Pet 3:7). 
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Background for carpenters is notably significant as Jesus was known 
as the "carpenter's son" (Matt 13:55). Facts about Jesus’ family, spe- 
cifically his father, are sparse.^ The discussion about carpenters helps 
to fill in details about what a carpenter's household may have entailed. 
The sections on “The Trade of Carpenter in the Roman World" and “A 
Craftsman's Household," for instance, use census documents and con- 
tracts to offer examples of daily and personal elements, such as duties, 
compensation, titles, and mobility. Carpenters, for example, were called 
tekton or architekton, were paid fifty denarii (from paylists), and worked 
with an assortment of wood items (e.g., roofs and chariots). The occupa- 
tional aspects of carpentry are also valuable for understanding the profes- 
sional training that Jesus likely received as he was known as a carpenter 
(Mk 6:3). 

Jesus' own family dynamics (mentioned in Matthew 13:55) are treated 
using information found in census documents (e.g., family sizes, ages, 
occupations, and mortality rates). Jesus’ household, which according to 
Matthew included father, mother, four brothers and an unknown number 
of sisters, is contrasted with familial numbers found in surviving census 
returns (representing four hundred households). The comparison mainly 
focuses on ages in the family, mortality rates, and life expectations for 
daughters and sons. Jesus’ family description (five sons plus daughters) in 
comparison to family numbers in the papyri, is considered rare. Aside from 
the few passages that mention Jesus' family members in passing, the Gos- 
pels are oddly quiet about them. Huebner's discussion offers comparative 
insight into the type of household Jesus was raised in.? 

Lastly, this chapter raises the question of Jesus’ education (mainly as 
an apprentice to a craftsmen) and asks how likely or common it was for 
a carpenter's son to have the ability to read or write. Jesus' education is a 
fascinating topic due to Gospel passages that depict him interacting with 


^ The History of Joseph the Carpenter is clearly written to answer early Christian curi- 
osities about Jesus' earthly father and family. The story serves as a precursor to how Joseph 
met Jesus' mother Mary, while also providing him a "righteous" backstory. The gospel also 
explains where Jesus' siblings come from (they are children from Joseph's previous mar- 
riage), thereby ensuring Mary's virgin status. The Protevangelium of James is another work 
that offers a pious backstory for Jesus' mother Mary, why she was chosen to give birth to 
the savior of the world, and how she met Joseph. 

? Jesus’ family members are mentioned in several passages, but the Gospels do not offer 
many specifics about them. Jesus’ four brothers are named (James, Joses, Judas, and Simon) 
but his sisters are not given names or a definite number (Mk 6:3; Matt 12:46, 13:55; 
Jn 6:42; Gal 1:19). His father and mother are identified but all that is said about his father 
is that he was a carpenter (téxt@v) and was a descendant of the messianic line of Israel's 
King David (e.g., Matt 13:55; Lk 1:27). 
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teachers (Luke 2:46) and writing with his finger on the ground (John 8:6- 
8), which both indicate some form of education. Jesus' education, how- 
ever, is never described in the canonical Gospels, so it remains a point 
of speculation for New Testament scholars. Huebner notes the episode 
of Jesus reading the Isaiah scroll in the synagogue (Luke 9:16-17) and 
offers a plausible explanation to the elusive question of how he (and 
others) may have achieved these abilities. Papyri are presented to demon- 
strate the writing capacity of everyday people, such as merchants and 
craftsmen, and what educational options (e.g., tutors) were available to 
them. 

The sixth chapter (“‘In those days Mary set out ...': Travel by the 
Lower Classes in Roman Times") asks several questions related to how 
traveling was conceived and undertaken in Roman Egypt. The main ques- 
tions addressed include occasions for travel, travel routes, women travel- 
ers, mode of transportation, travel expenses, overnight arrangements, and 
travel hazards. Huebner uncovers many insightful aspects applying a wide 
range of sources to fill in the historical gaps that Biblical narratives rarely 
offer. To answer the questions posed about travel experiences, papyri 
(e.g., letters and receipts), travel reports (from Apuleius and Horace), nar- 
rative accounts from traditional and apocryphal Christian texts (e.g., Acts 
of the Apostles and Acts of John), as well as later pilgrim reports to holy 
sites are presented to provide an inside look into the various ways people 
embarked on travel. 

The questions and examples are designed to demonstrate how the 
nonelite — those who could not afford the luxury of the cursus publicus 
(public transportation) — planned for and navigated the dangers and com- 
plexities of commuting. Huebner's aim is to fill in the ordinary circum- 
stances around New Testament narratives that casually mention how char- 
acters moved from one place to another. In one example, from the “Good 
Samaritan” in Luke 10:25-37, Huebner focuses on the “inn” that the 
Samaritan transports the wounded traveler to. The "inn" (pandocheion 
or katagogia) used by travelers and found along travel routes, is described 
in considerable detail through ancient sources (e.g., Strabo) as having 
a poor reputation (in some cases). The inn's poor reputation is found in 


6 How Jesus acquired his knowledge of the Torah, writing, and telling parables is a major 
interest for scholars and apparently writers in antiquity. The /nfancy Gospel of Thomas, for 
example, offers an account of how Jesus, as a child, had a teacher (but knew more than the 
instructor!) and how he already knew the Greek alphabet. Other figures, such as the phi- 
losopher Celsus, mention how Jesus went to Egypt and learned the ability to work miracles 
(Origen, Contra Celsum 1.28). 
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literary descriptions, such as the apocryphal Acts of John, Apuleius, and 
the Acts of Thomas, which vividly describe the vices that occur inside 
(e.g., prostitution). 

Huebner presents other examples, such as travel descriptions in New 
Testament Apocryphal texts, which are also substantiated with other histori- 
cal remains. The travel route, for instance, taken by Jesus’ parents, Joseph 
and Mary and known as the “Flight to Egypt" (Matthew 2:13-15) is 
retold in the Pseudo-Gospel of Matthew with expanded features (e.g., 
about lodging and food) and compared to the travel route of a certain Egyp- 
tian named Theophanes (fourth century CE). 

Huebner's examples are valuable for connecting the historical circum- 
stances and rigors of travel with their often-abbreviated mention in New 
Testament narratives. Characters in New Testament texts often appear in 
different (and distant) locations almost instantaneously. Huebner high- 
lights the physical challenges and preparation that underlies the narrative 
transitions between locales, while shedding new light on old accounts. 

Chapter VII (“‘In that region there were shepherds living in the fields ...’: 
An Occupation on the Margins of Society") addresses questions that 
include who served as shepherds, types of shepherds, a shepherd's respon- 
sibilities, and their socio-economic status. Huebner employs a host of 
papyri and classical and Christian literary sources to offer a broad but 
meticulous image of shepherding during the Roman era (from about the 
first century BCE to the third century CE). Especially informative are 
the particulars about a shepherd's employment expectations and working 
conditions. Huebner uses the papyri and literary sources to elucidate the 
working relationships shepherds had between landowners and middle- 
men, specifically what their contractual agreements entailed. Contractual 
matters, such as a shepherd’s pay scale (considered to be relatively low), 
work hazards, and occupational perks (e.g., profiting off the sale of wool 
or milk) are elaborated. 

The historical realities behind shepherding are considerably useful for 
interpreting New Testament passages. Huebner's discussion about the 
background of shepherding, for example, improves the exegetical under- 
standing of Gospel passages, such as the “Good Shepherd" (John 10:11— 
16). The analysis helps to understand the terminology used for shepherds, 
the size and composition of their flocks, and categories for shepherds 
(e.g., head, ordinary, or youth). Shepherd designations, for instance, differ 
between their position and responsibilities as well as the terminology used 
to refer to them. Huebner, for example, shows how the papyri distinguish 
between the Greek uses of poimen, nomeus, and archipoimen. 
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An additional aspect that made this chapter informative, was how Hueb- 
ner situated (at the start) the literary and symbolic conceptions of shep- 
herds. Huebner's examination of the sources makes it clear why shepherds 
became a common analogy for mortal rulers and deities as guardians and 
caretakers. Conversely, it takes the common conception, notably in the 
New Testament, of the shepherd as an ideal caretaker and contextualizes 
it with real life circumstances (e.g., long hours and harsh working condi- 
tions), complaints (against flocks grazing in the wrong pastures), and ste- 
reotypes (e.g., shepherds were thought to be brigands). 

Huebner's presentation is particularly significant for understanding the 
Shepherd as a metaphor in the New Testament (as well as the Hebrew 
Bible). The findings of the chapter give much needed historical texture 
to parables about shepherds and the theological conception of Jesus as 
the Good Shepherd. The later ecclesiastical office of Pastor (Shepherd), 
which does not have a full job description in the New Testament, also 
receives substantially more historical grounding (e.g., Eph 4:11). 

The importance of what Huebner's book accomplishes, combining 
papyrological evidence and literary sources, cannot be overstated. I agree 
with many of Huebner’s comments in the “Afterword” about the impor- 
tance of bridging the gaps between the fields of New Testament, papyr- 
ological, and Classical Studies, so that each can benefit and inform the 
other. I found this book to be refreshing and enlightening. Hopefully, we 
will see more research that combines the everyday evidence found in the 
papyri with New Testament literature as well as other ancient works. 


University of Michigan Rodney Caruthers II 


7 Jesus as the “Good Shepherd" is preceded in the Hebrew Bible with the God of Israel 
being the image of the good shepherd to Israel that provides, guides, and protects his 


sheep as opposed to corrupt shepherds that take advantage and endanger them (e.g., Ps 23; 
Isa 40:10-11; Ezek 34:1-16). 


Jean-Luc Fournet, The Rise of Coptic: Egyptian versus Greek in Late 
Antiquity. Princeton and Oxford: Princeton University Press, 2020. 
xii + 206 pages. ISBN 978-0-6911-9834-7. 


The origins of The Rise of Coptic lie in four lectures given at the Insti- 
tute for the Study of the Ancient World in 2017. Each chapter focuses on 
a different aspect of the relationship between Coptic and Greek from the 
fourth to the early seventh century, with particular focus on the develop- 
ment of legal Coptic across this period and the sociolinguistic processes 
involved. The volume is completed by three appendices, two of which 
(1 and 3) collect data discussed in the four chapters, while the other (2) 
presents examples of fourth-century Coptic letters, with the Coptic text 
and translation. Throughout the volume, black-and-white images are pro- 
vided of many of the discussed documents, some of which have not pre- 
viously been published. 

In Chapter 1, Fournet examines the development of written Coptic, 
dividing texts into “enduring” (that is, literary) and “everyday” writing. 
While he discusses the former in terms of the development of Coptic 
(a point that I will return to below), Fournet's focus is fourth century texts 
concerning the law and the state. To preserve the sociolinguistic basis of 
the analysis, archives rather than isolated case studies are discussed. Among 
these cases, of note are the insights drawn from the as-yet unpublished 
Coptic texts from Douch (Kharga Oasis), which reveal the concomitant 
use of Coptic and Greek at the village. Suggestions are made regarding 
the lack of early Coptic non-literary texts from the Fayum, especially given 
the volume of earlier Egyptian (Demotic) texts from the region. It is slightly 
surprising that the discussion does not mention the heavy non-Egyptian 
presence (e.g., military) in the Fayum during the Roman period and what 
impact such societal changes may have had on (written) language use here. 
The general absence of early documents from urban milieus is discussed, 
an absence that is especially striking given the significant role that the urban 
elite played in the development and promotion of Coptic, as argued in later 
chapters. The chapter ends with a brief look at the legal system and use of 
language in other provinces of the empire, specifically at the situation in 
the Middle Euphrates and the role of Syriac, in order to contextualise the 
situation with Coptic more broadly. 

Methodological issues are raised that affect the study of early Coptic 
texts. One point is the issue of genre, including how to identify official 
from unofficial letters (or what Fournet refers to as “nonregulated episto- 
lary communication"; p. 20), as well as how to treat letters that represent 
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an attempt at drawing up a legal document (P.Kellis 7.123). Fournet also 
highlights a text-type that has not previously received dedicated scholarly 
treatment, namely Coptic summaries of Greek documents, of which he col- 
lects a dozen examples dated 520—550 (presented in Appendix 1). Moving 
from the content to the appearance of early texts, Fournet suggests that 
the “capital letters aspect of Coptic would seem to be the graphically trans- 
lated acknowledgement of its unsuitability for legal or administrative uses" 
(p. 18). However, not all late (that is, 8th century and beyond) Coptic legal 
documents were written in cursive hands, so script does not preclude Cop- 
tic language use in this capacity. Furthermore, as Coptic was not permit- 
ted to develop into a legal or administrative language in earlier periods, the 
question should be asked as to whether there was even a need for Coptic 
scribes to practice their cursive. Fournet's bold statement, that “palaeo- 
graphy reflects the history of a society and its cultural choices" (p. 18), 
should perhaps be inverted: the history of a society and its cultural choices 
impacts its palaeographic choices. 

The question of why Greek was preferred to Coptic is the topic of 
chapter 2, which is explored through the discussion of features particular 
to Coptic, as well as the institutional position and advantages of Greek. 
Unlike written Egyptian, which had a significant period when it was not 
used as a legal language (between the decline of Demotic and development 
of Coptic), Greek had been used continually for centuries in this capac- 
ity. It had come to dominate this written milieu to the extent that non- 
Greeks recognised its "legitimate hegemony" (p. 65; I would not go as far 
as Fournet in adding that Greek had a "natural authority" in this respect). 
What is more, the Church was also Greek-speaking, expanding the domain 
of Greek language use beyond secular institutions. Among Fournet's pro- 
posals, the least convincing is that multidialectism may have been an 
obstacle to development of Coptic as a legal language, with dialects dis- 
tracting from its precision (p. 43). Such dialectical differences certainly 
existed in Egyptian before Late Antiquity and did not prohibit its legal 
and administrative use.! I am equally dubious about the suggestion that 
the Coptic superlinear stroke should be assigned to Greek influence (p. 68) 
and the discussion about Greek loanwords (pp. 70—71), both of which point 
to the dominant Hellenocentric arguments posited throughout this volume. 


! One could also look to analogies from contemporary languages in which dialects 
may have significant lexical and pronunciative differences (e.g., Geordie, Scouse, Brummie, 
and Cockney in British English) that manifest in private communications as well as the 
spoken language. However, in such cases the legal register of the language cuts across such 
differences, and there is no reason why the same would not hold true of Coptic. 
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Chapter 3 turns to an area in which Fournet has contributed important 
studies in recent years: Coptic legal documents dating to before the Arab 
conquest. The range of texts discussed includes: “semi-legal” documents 
that are reports of private settlements under the authority of an arbitrator (not 
signed by notaries); what Fournet describes as "relatively unimportant trans- 
actions" (on the basis that they are for temporary transactions, although I 
object to the description, as they were certainly important enough for some- 
body to record); bilingual documentary exercises; and petitions (or what can 
be identified as such). Several digraphic scribes, that is, individuals who 
produced documents in both Greek and Coptic, are also examined, including 
Dioscorus son of Apollos, on whose work Fournet is a renowned expert. 
Such men are described as “professional scribes who were not notaries 
or who were ordinary individuals acting as scribes" (p. 82), a somewhat 
confusing sentence as it is unclear what “ordinary” would mean in this 
instance — any literate individual was not “ordinary” in a predominantly 
illiterate society, and so presumably it specifically means non-professional 
scribes. A broader issue tackled in this chapter is the development of Coptic 
legal texts against the political upheaval of the sixth century and the erosion 
of state justice.? Against this background, Fournet proposes a two-stage pro- 
cess that resulted in the use of Coptic within less formal state proceedings. 

The final chapter explores the role of the Church and of monasticism in 
the growth of legal Coptic, focussing not on the ideological use of lan- 
guage in Egyptian monasteries but on the role they played “in the emer- 
gence of an "official" Coptic that moved beyond the boundaries of pri- 
vate epistolary communication" (p. 115). Three case studies are presented, 
including an unpublished Graeco-Coptic codex in the Louvre and two 
“poorly known” corpora (perhaps poorly known to Greek papyrologists, 
but certainly not to those interested in Coptic monasticism or papyrology). 
The discussion of the codex includes extracts of the text, which provide a 
tantalising glimpse into what these eight wooden tablets have to offer the 
study not only of the role of Coptic at this time, but of monastic econo- 
mies and the history of monasticism in Atripe. The two other corpora are 
Theban. The first corpus is that of the wills of the superiors of the mon- 
astery of St Phoibammon, written in Greek and Coptic.? Fournet notes 
how, while the Coptic documents depend to a large degree on their 


? On which, see also G. Ruffini, Life in an Egyptian Village in Late Antiquity: Aphro- 
dito before and after the Islamic Conquest (Cambridge 2018). 

3 On the wills, the doctoral thesis of Esther Garel, which Fournet references through- 
out this section, is now published as E. Garel, Héritage et transmission dans le monachisme 
égyptien (Cairo 2020), reviewed below, pp. 433-439. 
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Greek equivalents, the Greek testament of Abraham, bishop of Hermon- 
this, is closer to Coptic wills than earlier Greek ones, challenging earlier 
descriptions of the document. The second corpus also concerns Abraham 
and comprises the texts related to his episcopal position. Fournet identifies 
almost half of this archive as being legal documents (the rest are letters), 
which represent a linguistic transition from Greek to Coptic as well as new 
contexts of use, with documents designed for civil society adapted for 
church activities. These two Theban corpora take the volume to its chron- 
ologic endpoint, the Arab conquest, which Fournet marks as a significant 
watershed moment, after which “Coptic no longer encountered any obsta- 
cles to its autonomy in the legal domain" (p. 147; see similar pp. 76—77). 
While considerable work remains to be done on the role of Coptic in the 
post-conquest period, this statement is an oversimplification. It is pos- 
sible that we witness a different (and intentional) approach to language use 
after the conquest, which permitted rather than restricted the integration 
of Coptic in the legal and administrative domains. 

Together, these four chapters contain considerable volumes of material 
that raise interesting and thought-provoking propositions and methodo- 
logical considerations, some of which will promote further analysis and 
debate. I would like to address a couple of points in particular. The first 
concerns the development of Coptic, which Fournet assigns to the Chris- 
tianization of the country (p. 5), while also relegating earlier developments 
in the language and script to the side-lines (Old Coptic is mentioned 
fleetingly on pp. 5-65). Written Egyptian had struggled with how to inte- 
grate Greek long before the appearance of the biblical texts that Fournet 
discusses (pp. 7-9), as indicated by the Narmouthis ostraca, a single exam- 
ple of which is shown in Fig. 3 but not discussed in the text. On the other 
hand, both Egyptian and Greek speakers had tackled how to transcribe 
Egyptian into Greek since the Ptolemaic period. Rather than trigger such 
a script “reinvention” (p. 5), the rise of Christianity occurred at the right 
time to take advantage of the significant developments that had been 


* Current work on the Abraham corpus, including the publication of new texts, may 
add to this dataset; see recently R. Dekker, “Coptic Ostraca Relating to Bishop Abraham 
of Hermonthis at Columbia University," BASP 57 (2020) 75-115. 

> On Old Coptic and the use and development of Egyptian scripts in the Roman period, 
see now E.O.D. Love, Script Switching in Roman Egypt. Case Studies in Script Conventions, 
Domains, Shift, and Obsolescence from Hieroglyphic, Hieratic, Demotic, and Old Coptic 
Manuscripts (Berlin 2021). 

See, for example, an Egyptian graffito written in Greek script from 189/188 BCE 
at the temple of Seti I at Abydos; P.W. Pestman, J. Quaegebeur, and R.L. Vos, Recueil de 
textes démotiques et bilingues (Leiden 1977) no. 11. 
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ongoing for centuries, which — while not systematic — were more than 
isolated ad hoc “experiments” and represent a genuine wider movement 
towards script change." Ultimately, the main focus of this volume is on 
documents written after the completion of this developmental phase, but 
while Fournet highlights the multiple and complex processes involved in 
the use of non-literary Coptic from the fourth century, such oversimpli- 
fication of its early stages — especially for readers unfamiliar with the 
Egyptian language before the third century — is marked. 

A more significant point, fundamental to the volume's aims, concerns 
the treatment of the sociolinguistic aspects of the study. The central impor- 
tance of this approach is emphasised from the very beginning of the vol- 
ume, the goal of which is to “develop a genuine sociolinguistic account of 
bilingualism in Egypt during Late Antiquity" (p. 2). Throughout the four 
chapters, the discussion is at its strongest when specific documents and 
individuals are in focus. However, the brevity with which many of these 
examples are discussed (e.g., the Kellis texts on pp. 13-14) means that 
limited social data is provided. Furthermore, in many cases the social con- 
text of the material simply is not known. As a result, there is a tendency 
to lose this social grounding and talk more generally about “Coptic” and 
"Greek." The languages themselves rather than language users are given 
significant agency at certain points, e.g., “Coptic attempted to undermine 
the monopoly that the Greek language had held" (p. 2) and “Coptic tried 
to gain its autonomy" (p. 50). Such statements also serve to place the two 
languages in opposition, as combatants vying for supremacy in Egypt; 
despite a statement on p. 148 that emphasises this was not the intention, 
the book's own subtitle is “Egyptian versus Greek." When groups are 
mentioned, they often appear as shadowy figures: the "inventors", “pro- 
motors", and “developers” of Coptic (pp. 66 and 74). This issue is one 
that plagues any attempt at a sociolinguistic account of historical language 
use. In the face of such methodological difficulties, the integration of 
approaches from historical sociolinguistics would have provided a more 
robust theoretical framework for dealing with this problem. Nevertheless, 
Fournet's overall argument about the role of a Christian elite in the devel- 
opment and control of written Coptic is an alluring one. In other respects, 
I find certain statements more problematic, namely language use and the 
relationship between ruler and ruled. Particularly striking is Fournet's 


7 See already M. Choat, “Coptic,” in C. Riggs (ed.), The Oxford Handbook of Roman 
Egypt (Oxford 2012) 623: “‘Coptic’ may, however — and indeed should — be taken to 
include all attempts at systematically transcribing Egyptian into Greek. In this case, its 
history is much older than the mid-third century." 
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rejection of the connection between linguistic prestige and colonial 
power: “I have trouble understanding why the concept of prestige has 
been severely criticized by certain linguists ... as if it were perverted by 
a colonialist vision" (p. 50, n. 39). There is no perversion. Different types 
of prestige exist within speech communities, and when prestige is placed 
on the language of the colonisers then it is indeed a question of the colonial 
exertion of control over the indigenous population. The intentional sup- 
pression of Coptic, as discussed elsewhere in the volume (see especially 
p. 64), is a colonial act, and one that afforded prestige to the language of 
the conquerors. 

Over the course of only four chapters, Fournet brings together a wealth 
of material and proposes several approaches to the understanding of the 
changing role of Coptic, in an official capacity, from the fourth to early 
seventh century. However, four chapters is insufficient space to address all 
the complex points raised, as well as to provide detailed context to enable 
the sociolinguistic approach for which the author strives. While this results 
in critiques of his arguments, as the above discussion demonstrates, The 
Rise of Coptic represents a significant contribution to our understanding of 
the position of Coptic during Late Antiquity. Throughout, Fournet is able 
to draw upon considerable unpublished material that provides a glimpse of 
exciting opportunities for the future, emphasising that this volume is the 
beginning rather than the end of discussions on this matter. 


Manchester Metropolitan University Jennifer Cromwell 


Esther Garel, Héritage et transmission dans le monachisme égyptien. 
Les testaments des supérieurs du topos de Saint-Phoibammón à Thébes 
(P.Mon.Phoib.Test.). Bibliothéque d'études coptes 27. Cairo: Institut 
français d'archéologie orientale, 2020. xvi + 350 pages. ISBN 978-2- 
7247-0760-1. 


The monastery of “the holy victorious martyr Abba Phoibammon" at 
Deir el-Bahri, on the Theban west bank, has made an outsized contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the society of Upper Egypt in the last decades 
of Roman rule and the first century and a half after the Arab conquest. 
Although its remains, still standing in the nineteenth century, were oblit- 
erated during the excavation of Hatshepsut’s temple at the end of that 
century and survive only in archival photographs, many papyrus docu- 
ments in Coptic had come onto the antiquities market already by the 1850s 
and were soon acquired by collections in and outside Egypt. These are the 
legal documents, largely of the eighth century, archived in the monas- 
tery’s library by residents of the village of Jeme. Clandestine excavations 
also yielded numerous ostraka, as at many other monastic sites of the 
West Bank. 

The library also contained the archives of the monastery itself, dating 
back to the end of the sixth century when the monastery was built. A 
remarkable dossier from these archives is the subject of Esther Garel’s 
book: the wills of the first four heads of the monastery, Abraham, Victor, 
Peter, and Jacob. The first of these, the Greek will of Bishop Abraham, 
was published already in the first volume of P.Lond. and is relatively well 
known, but the remaining three, in Coptic, have had diverse fates. The last, 
that of Jacob, was published by Crum in P.KRU (no. 65), but only a small 
fragment of the will of Victor appeared as P.KRU 77, solely on the basis 
of an 1894 publication by V. Loret; the rest had disappeared from view 
after being in Lyon. Peter's, initially entrusted for publication to Charles 
Kuentz (who sent a mediocre transcript to Crum), had vanished at an 
unknown date; its publication had passed to Pierre du Bourguet, who also 
did not publish it, but fortunately he had given a set of photos to Martin 
Krause. The rest of Victor's will was rediscovered in the Sorbonne in 2007 
by Jean Gascou, who entrusted it to Garel for publication. Krause also 
passed the photos in his possession on to Garel. It has thus been possible 
for her to reunite the entire dossier and provide a complete text and trans- 
lation of the surviving texts for the first time. It is an extraordinary achieve- 
ment and a contribution of the first order to the study of Egyptian monas- 
ticism in this period. It does not, of course, stand in isolation, and Garel 
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with exemplary scrupulousness documents what she owes to the generosity 
and scholarship of others: Martin Krause, who long pointed out the need 
for such an edition and made this one possible, and Jean Gascou; her pre- 
decessors in the study of the Coptic wills, Arthur Schiller and Artur Stein- 
wenter; the study of Bishop Abraham by Renate Dekker; and work on 
language and culture by Sebastian Richter, Jean-Luc Fournet (the director 
of the dissertation from which the book grows), Arietta Papaconstantinou, 
and others, as well as Maria Nowak's studies of wills in the papyri. But 
the achievement of this book is hers. 

The structure of the book is straightforward: five chapters of introduc- 
tion, followed by the editions of the four texts in chronological order, two 
appendixes, an index to the texts, bibliography, and plates, which include 
the four wills (oddly not labeled with the numbers they are given here) as 
well as P.KRU 105 and P.Herm. 25, along with two maps. The organiza- 
tion is clear and cross-references are numerous; still, at times I missed a 
subject index to the volume, and an index of Coptic and Greek texts cited 
would also have been useful. 

Chapter 1 describes the dossier and the different paths taken by the 
individual items, along with a history of the mishaps that have caused it 
not to be fully published until now. Garel points out that legal questions 
have dominated the limited discussion to date of Abraham's will and of 
the Coptic wills too. She therefore turns in the long Chapter 2 to the juris- 
tic aspects. Although Late Antique wills in Greek are "relativement rare," 
she is somewhat skeptical that the use of wills was in decline in the period. 
Their basic structure remains a Greek formulary in its evolved Roman 
form, but (following Maria Nowak) she points out that the loss of the 
Roman concept of hereditas conceptually undermined the entire institu- 
tion, even if notaries kept up with changes in imperial legislation, as they 
seem to have done. Wills are thus a curious combination of legal formulas 
and irrelevancies or contradictions. 

One such contradiction is central to understanding the dossier, the intro- 
duction of clauses providing that wills were irrevocable, something impos- 
sible in Roman law. The growth of paratestamentary forms such as lifetime 
gifts, property divisions, and settlements is probably connected to this 
development. Strikingly, many of the wills have formulaic characteristics 
and terminology completely alien to the genre; this point recurs repeatedly 
in the commentaries to the individual wills of this dossier, which are in 
many cases written more in the form of bilateral agreements (homologiai) 
than of unilateral dispositions. 

Coptic wills (list on pp. 23—24) are modeled on the Greek but shed- 
ding some clauses and adding narrative sections. They follow standard 
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opening formulas until after the conquest, at which point regnal and con- 
sular formulas are dropped. Prolix reflections on the ephemerality of life 
and impending divine judgment are added. The Roman unitary conception 
of the heir is gone, and no distinction is really made between heirs and 
legatees, although a sort of principal heir is sometimes recognized in the 
conclusion of the will. Penal clauses, both worldly and spiritual, are added. 
The number of witnesses varies; they often sign in order of importance 
or seniority. The bilateral character of many wills may reflect what local 
notaries were capable of writing more than any theoretical conception of 
the document. 

Monastic wills have their own set of distinctive practices, as they aim to 
provide for spiritual succession as well as control of the material posses- 
sions of the monastery. And they clearly embody a view of the successor 
as something different from a normal heir. This concept is most clearly 
expressed in lines 59-61 of Peter's will, which Garel translates as follows: 
“Car le topos n'est pas laissé en héritage, mais celui qui se trouvera dans 
le topos assurera à un moment donné (ka1pdc) sa leitourgia et toute sa 
gestion, à l'intérieur et à l'extérieur, c'est à lui qu'appartient le topos.” 
But even without a knowledge of the full dossier, Arthur Schiller had 
already in 1926 (in his unpublished Berkeley doctoral dissertation) argued 
that the duties imposed on heirs in monastic wills made them more analo- 
gous to trustees of charitable trusts (in modern Anglo-American law) than 
to heirs; or more generally, as Garel says, to fiduciaries. The quasi-bilateral 
character of the wills has some sense in such a situation, as a trustee must 
agree to serve. Garel cites O.Crum 132 in this connection: In this letter, 
we are told that Abraham made the topos master of his possessions com- 
ing from his parents, whereas in the will Victor is made the heir. The strong 
suggestion is that Victor's inheritance from Abraham is not personal but 
institutional. This text and P.Mon.Epiph. 257 point to the legal effective- 
ness of the monastic will; it was not just a gesture but could be enforced. 

A final section in this chapter discusses the spiritual testament as a lit- 
erary genre. Steinwenter had already pointed to the will of Epicurus, really 
a donatio mortis causa, as a point of reference. The recipients there have 
a role as trustees, aiming to preserve the community and its base of oper- 
ations for future generations. The farewell discourses attributed to monks 
in lives and other hagiographic texts also offer some points of comparison. 

In Chapter 3 we turn to the history of the monastery and its institutions. 
A key question is the date and character of P.KRU 105, which she reedits in 
Annexe 1; in this document, as Krause showed, the village of Jeme recog- 
nizes the property rights of the superiors of the monastery to the territory 
it occupied in the abandoned temple of Hatshepsut and its surroundings. 
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Garel dates it to the end of the sixth century, citing the appearance of 
one of the witnesses in P.Herm. 25, which she convincingly redates to 
this period. Garel follows Krause in thinking that Abraham was originally 
based in the older monastery of St. Phoibammon, but the patriarch Damian 
saw this as too remote a site for the effective exercise of the office of 
bishop (O.Lips.Copt. 10, reprinted as Annexe 2). Abraham then asked 
Jeme for the rights to build on the much more accessible site of the ruined 
temple (P.KRU 105), and subsequently designated Victor the priest as his 
successor (text 1). In this reconstructed narrative, we catch in motion a 
small part of the process by which Damian built an episcopal hierarchy for 
the Severan church. 

Victor is a key figure, and Garel looks to the ostraka to try to reconstruct 
his role and activity; she has identified seventy texts (list, 67—69) relevant 
to him. While Abraham lived, he was his close collaborator, both in his 
episcopal activity and in the monastery. We see him as an arbitrator and 
witness. He was apparently oikonomos of the monastery (although this may 
not have been a technical term in this instance), and many texts involve 
business matters of all sorts, including the lending, copying, and sale of 
books, among which works of Shenoute figure.! Victor was a deacon in 
O.Crum 104, but in other texts he is a priest. His will (2) is the only secure 
point in the chronology of the dossier, having a precise date to 4 December 
634. Garel reconstructs the overall chronology to have Abraham become 
bishop ca. 595 and die in 621; Victor die ca. 637—640; Peter draw up his 
will in 675 (an indictional date; 660 is not excluded but less likely); and 
Jacob draw up his ca. 695. 

A final section of this chapter describes the monastery as far as possible. 
It was probably a /aura, including a sanctuary (eukterion), with relics of 
the saint and a healing cult. Its property included some “caves” (perhaps 
pharaonic tombs) used as cells, and a three-story tower in the corner of 
the temple court on the upper terrace. It also owned houses and agricul- 
tural lands, which feature prominently in the ostraka. It is hard to inter- 
pret references to kanon and entole as the sources of rules for monastic 
behavior; Garel perhaps underestimates the likelihood that a specific for- 
mal rule was in use. 

Chapter 4 treats paleography, on the basis of the plates and a compara- 
tive table of letter forms (103—104). Abraham's will was drawn up by a 
nomikos, Victor's by a priest in Hermonthis who was grammateus of Jeme. 


' We may thus catch a glimpse of the process by which the Severan church retrospectively 
turned Shenoute into a key figure: see my "Shenoute's Name," /SAW Papers 19 (2020), 
http://dlib.nyu.edu/awdl/isaw/isaw-papers/19/. 
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Peter's was written by Pisrael son of Psate, who is likely to have been 
the father of Psate son of Pisrael, a figure well-known to aficionados of 
eighth-century tax receipts on ostraka, many of which he signs. Jacob's 
will is the work of Theodoros, grammateus of Jeme, who is not otherwise 
known. The dossier is of some paleographical importance, because of its 
fairly secure datability and the fact that the Jeme legal documents are other- 
wise from the next century, leaving the seventh century less well docu- 
mented. Garel remarks that there is little difference between the styles used 
for Greek and Coptic sections of the Coptic wills. 

Chapter 5 is devoted to language and rhetoric, with considerable ref- 
erence to works of Fournet, Papaconstantinou, and (above all) Richter. 
The wills are not of any particular grammatical interest, but as a group they 
contribute significantly to thinking about the role of Coptic in the Theban 
region. Few Greek notarial documents of the sixth century survive from 
this area, but Abraham (as titular bishop of Hermonthis in the Severan 
church) felt it necessary for his will — but not for the agreement recorded 
in P.KRU 105. Victor's will, in contrast, is the oldest precisely dated Cop- 
tic legal document, although there were earlier ones that we cannot date 
exactly. And Coptic sufficed for transactions that were local inside the 
Memnoneia and did not involve outsiders. The critical question is the 
formation of the notaries who drew up the Coptic wills. Words, formulas, 
and even word order from Greek are found throughout; some even are 
found in the Novels of Justinian and his successors, suggesting that the 
notaries were very up to date. On the other hand, their overall style is 
apparently limited to the Theban region, suggesting a deliberate attempt 
to reinvent a notarial system in this period (as Papaconstantinou argued). 
In discussing the rhetoric of the wills, Garel cites Richter for some She- 
noutian reminiscences. Might one then imagine that this new notarial sys- 
tem was itself driven by the same development of the institutions of the 
Severan church that Abraham's career attests? The brief conclusion stresses 
the value of the dossier for the “autonomisation” of Coptic as a legal lan- 
guage, but its apparent regional (and perhaps confessional) character may 
be cause for some caution in taking this conclusion too far. 

The second half of the volume is occupied by the editions of the four 
texts. These consist of standard elements: lemma,? introduction, table of 
structure, text, apparatuses (one paleographic, another philological), 
translation, and line notes. Unfortunately, the translations follow the text 
rather than being placed on facing pages. The line notes are extremely 


? These unfortunately lack the information on collection (where known) and inventory 
number, for which one must consult the introduction. 
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detailed (25 pages on 1, for example), with quotation of parallel passages 
from both the other wills of this dossier and other relevant texts (including 
patristic authors and the acts of ecumenical councils), as well as justifica- 
tion of restorations and exploration of relevant substantive matters (some 
already treated in the introductory chapters, such as the prevalence of bilat- 
eral contractual language). 

Abraham's will (1) is the only one in Greek. About this Garel says (13— 
14n.), *Dans notre texte, le grec est mentionné relativement au copte, 
langue dans laquelle Abraham, ne sachant sans doute pas le grec, a dicté 
son testament." (Cf. the note to 70—71.) But on p. 124, she had described 
this dictation as a "fiction: ” Abraham did not dictate the will; its verbiage 
comes in the main, if not entirely, from the notary, even if Abraham must 
have given the notary the necessary information for drawing up the docu- 
ment. There is no basis for the (admittedly qualified) notion that Abraham 
did not know Greek. He was no doubt more comfortable in Egyptian and 
wanted (as the will says) to have it read to him translated into that lan- 
guage, but complete ignorance of Greek is not a necessary correlate. 

The wills of Victor and Peter bring to light an important and fascinating 
episode in the history of the monastery. Victor names three successors, 
not one: Jacob and Peter “sons of the late David, my brother" and David 
(a different David, obviously). He does not explain why a troika seemed 
a good idea, and it turned out not to be. Even before Victor's death, Jacob 
had left the monastery, the first of three such departures; even after he 
was accepted back, he and David then left together. Peter, the only one 
of Victor's heirs still in place, accepted David back under terms that 
excluded him from economic activity and forbade him to associate with 
Jacob. But David did not keep his word and was finally excluded. Peter 
tells us all of this in his will, in order to justify the fact that he alone of the 
three successors named by Victor is drawing up a document disposing of 
the succession. It is hard to avoid the supposition that there was con- 
tention already in Victor's lifetime over who would lead St. Phoibammon 
after him, and he tried to avoid the ugly consequences of making a deci- 
sion by kicking it down the road. In the eventual power struggle, David 
and Jacob gave Peter the upper hand by breaking their vows and leaving 
(“As for those who leave their holy topos, they shall be excluded from it, 
in conformity with the monastic canons," 61—62); Peter was now in sole 
control and could thus dictate whether and on what terms the others could 
return, making sure that he would retain power? It is in Peter's will that 


3 [n the note to 59-61, Garel says, “Une fois Jacob et David écartés de la direction, et à 
plus forte raison exclus du monastère, ils ne peuvent plus faire d'affaires sur les biens et 
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the key phrase (“la phrase clé du document, et même de tout le dossier") 
about the inheritance as a trust cited above is found. 

With Jacob's will (4), we come to the end of the dossier. He named 
Victor son of Theodoros as his successor, and this Victor is attested in 
that position in the first decade of the eighth century. But we do not have 
his will, unless it has followed its own crooked path and is yet to be redis- 
covered. Its formula largely reproduces that of the earlier Victor, having 
no need for the self-justification that occupies forty lines of Peter's will. 

I have been able to signal only some of the points of interest in this 
book. But it should be evident that it will be required reading for anyone 
with a serious interest in Egyptian monasticism. The gritty sense of how 
power operated in a monastery deep in Upper Egypt around the transition 
from Roman to Arab rule is unique. We may of course hope that the miss- 
ing physical pieces of papyrus will resurface one day and enable some 
improvements in the texts; Garel signals a number of passages where the 
quality of transcripts or photos has frustrated her attempts at reading.^ But 
it is hard to imagine that this edition will ever need to be replaced, and its 
introduction is now indispensable reading. This is a major work of schol- 
arship and a truly remarkable first book. 


Institute for the Study of the Ancient World, Roger S. Bagnall 
New York University 


n'en sont plus de fait propriétaires." But surely it is the reverse: it is first their “exclusion” 
from the monastery (by their own act of departure), that implies their renunciation of their 
role as directors, and Peter is then left with sole power to determine their future, if any. 

* Like any edition, it has passages where a reader may come to a different conclusion 
than the editor. I will mention just a few points on 1. In 1. 2, Garel prints kai ouvre lo 
Lov, without accent or subscript. The note canvasses several possibilities without reaching 
any conclusion, but it is hard to see any reason not to accept ouykéA og as a variant for 
ovyKéeAAoc and translate, with MacCoull, “cellmate.” In 1. 3, she reads katanovovpévov 
in place of Kenyon's kavanovoopevo[c. I believe she is right that the trace, ignored by 
Kenyon, is more compatible with v than c. But kai tij ouuntooet Tod oð couatoc 
Katatovovpévon hangs without syntax and is hardly felicitous Greek. katatovobdpat nor- 
mally takes a person as its subject or referent in the papyri, and the phrase works much 
better if this is the case. Perhaps we are dealing with a scribal error of genitive for nomina- 
tive. In the notes to 1. 5 and Il. 24-26, she points out that duetanéAntov and yapiopa are 
rare in the Greek documents. Surely we have further examples here of theological language 
making its way into the wills; the expression comes from Rom. 11:29, where it of course 
refers to God. The àpuevaueA nov ooo x[a]piopó]vov of P.Würzb. 3 presumably is an 
allusion to this passage; and cf. P.Berl.Zill. 14.27, where yüpioua occurs in a fragmentary 
context; the editor says it "ist vielleicht die góttliche Gnade, oder die Amtsgnade, die durch 
Handauflegung vermittelt wurde" citing 1 and 2 Tim. 
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